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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


GIVEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON 


THE REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1916. 


Present : 

The Eight Hon. LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G., P.C., &c., &c. 

( Chairman .) 

The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE SHEARMAN. 

Sin MACKENZIE CHALMERS, K.C.B., C.S.I. 


FIRST DAY. 


The Secretary read the Commission. 

Chairman: The system upon which we propose to fact; thirdly, to whom he communicated it ; and, 
conduct this enquiry is, firstly, to enquire into what fourthly, what steps were taken on the information 
system there was in force in Ireland to enable the received. I may mention that this enquiry will deal 
officials to. obtain information as to the movement with the question of responsibility of persons 01 
which led to the present outbreak ; secondly, what associations for this particular outbreak, 
information each responsible official obtained as a 

Sir Matthew Nathan, called and examined. 

1 . Chairman: Perhaps, Sir Matthew, it would be you would give would in your opinion be contrary 
best that you should either read your statement your- to the interests of the public service, you nee 
self or the Secretary will read it in full, and I wish give it in public. You can give it afterwards in 
to say now that if at any time during the course of priyate, — Thank you. 
the enquiry,, y/e ask you questions and the reply that 
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18 May , 1916.] Lieut. -Col. the Right Hon. Sib Matthew Nathan, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


“ STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO THE INSURRECTION IN IRELAND IN APRIL, 1916. 
“ I. — The Movement which led tjp to the Insubbection. 


“ The insurrection in Ireland, which broke out in 
Dublin on the 24th April, 1916, was the work of the 
Irish Volunteers, the Citizen Army, and the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood.” 

“ 2. The Irish Volunteers came into existence at 
the end of 1913, as an answer to the organisation 
of the Ulster Volunteers raised to resist the intro- 
duction of Home Rule into Ireland, and were at 
first under the control of a Provisional Committee, 
the majority of whose members were hostile to 
the Irish Parliamentary Party. Mr. Redmond, in 
June, 1914, demanded a reconstitution of the Com- 
mittee on representative lines, and suggested that 
25 nominees of the Parliamentary Party should be 
added to the Provisional Committee. The Committee 
reluctantly agreed to this, but there is little doubt 
that the original members, who belonged to anti- 
British associations, not only dissented from Mr. Red- 
mond’s pronouncement on the war and in support of 
recruiting, but were determined to thwart him in 
every way.” Those anti-British associations were 
bodies like the Sinn Fein Society, the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood, the Gaelic League, and the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. “ On the eve of the Prime 
Minister’s meeting of September 25th, 1914, in Dublin 
(where Mr. Redmond spoke strongly in favour of 
recruiting), the members of the original Provisional 
Committee issued a manifesto attacking Mr. Redmond 
declaring that ‘ Ireland cannot, with honour or safety, 
take part in foreign quarrels otherwise than through 
the free action of a National Government of her own ’ ; 
and repudiating the claim of any man to offer up ‘ the 
blood and lives of the sons of Irishmen and Irish- 
women on the service of the British Empire; while 
no National Government, which could speak and act 
for the people of Ireland, is allowed to exist.’ The 
manifesto concluded by regretting that the absence 
of Sir Roger Casement prevented his being a signa- 
tory. In a letter, dated 26th September, 1914, Mr. 
Redmond announced that owing to the publication 
of the Manifesto of the Minority he had taken steps 
to request the Majority of the Provisional Committee 
to meet and reorganise the Governing Body of the 
‘ National Volunteers,’ the name by which the loyal 
section was subsequently known as distinguished from 
the disloyal section or ‘ Irish Volunteers.’ A Con- 
vention was accordingly held in Dublin on the 30th 
September, when a Provisional Committee was 
selected, with Mr. Redmond as President, for the 
future organisation and control of the National Volun- 
teers. Of the numbers enrolled previous to this split, 
viz., about 180,000, not more than about 11,000 
adhered to the disloyal section of the original Pro- 
visional Committee, the vast bulk of the enrolled 
members declaring themselves loyal to Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish Parliamentary Party. On the 25th 
October, 1914, a Convention of the Irish Volunteers, 
under the Presidency of Mr. John MacNeill, was held 
in Dublin, when the following declaration of their 
policy was adopted : — (1) To maintain the right and 
duty of the Irish nation henceforth to provide for its 
own defence by means of a permanent armed and 
trained Volunteer Force. (2) To unite the people of 
Ireland on the basis of Irish nationality and a common 
national interest; to maintain the integrity of the 
nation, and to resist with all our strength any 
measures tending to bring about or perpetuate dis- 
union or the partition of our country. (3) To resist 
any attempt to force the men of Ireland into mili- 
tary service under any Government until a free 
National Government of Ireland is empowered by the 
Irish people themselves to deal with it. (4) To secure 
the abolition of the system of governing Ireland 
through Dublin Castle and the British Military power, 
and the establishment of a National Government in 
its place.” 

. “ 3. At the date of the issue of this declaration, 
at the end of October, 1914, the Volunteers 
following Mr. Redmond had fallen in numbers to 
about 165,000, and those following Mr. MacNeill had 
gone up to about 13,500, including over 2,000 in 
Dublin, of whom a few belonged to the Citizen Army, 
to which reference will be made hereafter. From 
that time the shrinkage of the National Volunteers 
has steadily continued, and though on the 24th April, 
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rolls, they had been for 

a few places, wholly inactive. A review of them in 
Dublin on Easter Sunday, April 4th, 1915, had, 
however, collected there some 18,000, and the occasion 
was noticeable from the fact that the Irish Volunteers 
did not put in an appearance. These also diminished 
rather than increased in strength down till the middle 
of October, 1915, though in the country they were 
evidently training and organising. From the middle 
of October to the middle of December the Irish Volun- 
teers, estimated to be about 11,400 strong at the 
former date, increased by some 2,000 men in the 
provinces, this increase synchronising with the special 
effort then being made by the Department of Recruit- 
ing in Ireland to get men for the Colours. The 
impetus given to the Irish Volunteer movement by 
the Army recruiting operations was carried on by 
the fear of the Military Service Bill being applied 
to Ireland, and when the Bill became law without that 
application other methods were found by malcontents 
in Ireland, e.g., the cry of over-taxation of the 
country, to stimulate the feeling which brought new 
men to the Sinn Fein Volunteers. The number of 
these at the time of the outbreak was estimated by 
the Police Authorities at about 15,200. (See Appen- 
dix I.) These included some 12,850 in the provinces 
of whom the majority were actually enrolled as Irish 
Volunteers and the remainder, though they still called 
themselves National Volunteers, looked upon John 
MacNeill as their head. The figures are probably 
fairly correct, as it was not difficult in the country for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary to know to what leader 
every man gave adherence. The figure of 2,325 (includ- 
ing 100 of the Citizen Army) given by the Metropolitan 
Police for Dublin is likely to have been an under-esti- 
mate. The only available means for arriving at a num- 
ber was the counting of men on route marches and 
on other occasions, and the figure of 2,325 did not 
include any increase due to the recruiting meetings 
held in the city in the first half of April. Though, 
no doubt, a certain number of the men who then 
pretended to enrol were already members and were 
only acting as decoys, it is likely that the state- 
ment contained in a letter from an officer of the 
Volunteers that over 400 joined in these days was 
correct, and that the total number in the Dublin 
Corps of the Irish Volunteers and Citizen Army on 
the 24th April was about 3,000, and of the hostile 
Volunteers in the whole of Ireland, about 16,000. 
There is little doubt also that some Volunteers from 
the country had gone into Dublin for the occasion, 
and that a certain number of sympathisers who had 
not been enrolled joined in the fray.” 

“ 4. The Citizen Army of which the numbers are 
included in the above totals were the militant mem- 
bers of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, which 
under James Larkin had conducted the strike of 
1913, and when Larkin, at the end of 1914, left 
Ireland for America, obeyed the orders of James 
Connolly. It is believed that the close association 
between the Citizen Army and the Irish Volunteers 
only dates from the latter part of 1915, but there 
is no doubt that in recent months they worked under 
one direction, the Citizen Army leaders urging violent 
action on those of the Irish Volunteers.” 

“ 5. In this they were probably supported by 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, which, as far as 
is known, consisted of a small knot of violent men, 
of whom the principal, T. J. Clarke, of Dublin, and 
James Daly, of Limerick, had in connection with 
the dynamite outrages of 1883 been sentenced to 
penal servitude. These men worked with great 
secrecy, never appearing on public platforms or in 
the Press, or making themselves in any way amenable 
to the law. With some members of the Executive 
Committee of the Volunteers (possibly the whole 12) 
and with the leaders of the Citizen Army, they 
constituted an inner circle by which the plans for 
the insurrection were no doubt matured.” 

“ 6. The Irish Republican Brotherhood was cer- 
tainly in close communication with the Clan-na-Gael 
organisation in America, and received funds from 
them. Independently of this, the Irish Volunteers had 
from the outset funds at their disposal. Before the 
A 2 


1916, there were still nearly 105, OuO on the nominal 
long time past, except in 
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split between the National and Irish Volunteers con- 
siderable sums were coming from America and being 
paid into various banks in Dublin to the account of 
Mr. John MacNeill, President of the General Council 
and Executive Committee, and Mr. M. J. O’Raliilly, 
Treasurer, or to the joint account of these two gentle- 
men. Sums roughly amounting to £16,000, some 
in gold dollars, continued to be paid into the account 
of these two from the middle of September, 1914, to 
the following April, when the balances were with- 
drawn. After that it was not found possible to 
trace the method of receipt in Ireland of the money 
coming from America, where a Defence of Ireland 
Fund was openly raised. In Ireland itself sums of 
money were passing through Mr. O’Rahilly’s hands 
for the payment of arms. It was believed, however, 
that a large part of the funds available to the anti- 
British organisations was expended in the mainte- 
nance of the seditious newspapers and the circulation 
of seditious leaflets, and in the employment of orga- 
nisers to travel over the country and win the people 
to join and drill with the Irish Volunteers, and 
become in their turn organisers of disaffection.” 

“ 7. As regards the first of these matters, the two 
Tables in Appendix II. give details with regard to the 
papers which were circulating in February, 1916, and 
the extent of their circulation, which was undoubtedly 
increasing. It was obvious that neither the sale 
of the papers, of which a number were from time to 
time given away, nor the advertisements, which were 
practically confined to those of a few establishments 
directly connected with the anti-British movement, 
could do much towards the support of the periodicals, 
and that they were therefore supported from con- 
tributed funds. It was difficult to measure their 
effect. The bulk of them went to the large towns, 
especially Dublin, but the small numbers distributed 
in the smaller places no doubt had a hand to hand 
circulation. They were undoubtedly mischievous, but 
were considered to serve rather to intensify the feel- 
ings of those who were already anti-British and anti- 
recruiting, than to add to the number of such 
persons.” 

“ 8. The circulation of seditious leaflets varied 
considerably from time to time, and was more 
extensive in the first months of the war than sub- 
sequently. In the second quarter of 1915 it had 
dropped to something insignificant. In July of that 
year a leaflet, entitled: ‘ The Present Crisis,’ dealing 
with the deportation and imprisonment of Irish 
Volunteer organisers, was extensively circulated, and 
on the night of the 16th September, many copies of 
a pamphlet, entitled : ‘ Ireland, Germany, and the 
Freedom of the Seas,’ purporting to be published in 
America, but not circulated there, and believed to be 
from the pen of Kuno Meyer, were posted in the 
chief towns of Ireland to the clergy, members of 
public bodies, and other prominent persons through- 
out the country. In November and December there 
was a wide distribution of copies of an anti-British 
letter from the Bishop of Limerick, dated Novem- 
ber 10th, which had appeared in the Press, and, in 
the form of a leaflet with heading, 1 No Compulsion,’ 
of a sentence from an anti-conscription speech of 
Mr. John Dillon. The only new leaflets circulated 
in 1916 were some in March and April in connection 
with recruiting for the Irish Volunteers. Possibly 
the adoption of similar methods for circulating pro- 
British literature checked this method of anti-British 
propaganda, but probably it was thought that the 
seditious papers could more cheaply be used for the 
purposes of this propaganda.” 

“ 9. The work of the organising instructors 
has formed one of the most important elements 
in the Irish Volunteer organisation. Some six 
or eight sent from Dublin or Belfast have 
travelled continuously in various parts of the 
country for this work, which has also been carried 
out by men working from other centres — notably Cork 
City — while others have been employed temporarily 
from time to time. The methods of the organisers, 
as set forth by one of them, was generally as follows : 
The organiser either accepted an invitation from sym- 
pathisers in a district to visit it or went exploring 
on his own account. On arrival he arranged for a 
small meeting, at which the objects and procedure 


of the Volunteers were explained. At that or another 
meeting held shortly after, when more had been 
persuaded to attend, persons were enrolled in a 
branch, and a report of the establishment of the 
branch was sent with an affiliation fee to head- 
quarters. The members, of it were formed up and 
drilled by the organiser, who before dismissing them 
put some of their number in charge and left them 
to spread the movement among their friends. He 
then passed on to another town, returning later on 
to keep the movement going, and occasionally orga- 
nising military manoeuvres or a route march or an 
entertainment in aid of an equipment or other Volun- 
teer fund. Occasionally, camps of exercise were held 
under the direction of the organising, instructors, at 
which military training was given to young men 
who were in charge of the branches in the neighbour- 
hood. Women’s societies were formed to assist these 
branches in recruiting and to be trained in first 
aid.” 

“ 10. Reverting to the armament of the Volun- 
teers, it must be remembered that when the anti- 
British section of them seceded from the leadership 
of Mr. John Redmond they were in possession of a 
considerable number of rifles which had been landed at 
Howtli on the 26th July, 1914. A summary of police 
returns at the end of that year, and on various sub- 
sequent dates, is attached (Appendix III., Tables A 
and B) showing the numbers of firearms esti- 
mated by the police to be in the hands of 
the Irish Volunteers, and their distribution. It 
shows that shortly before the outbreak of the insur- 
rection there were supposed to be 1,886 rifles and 
a number of shot-guns, pistols and revolvers in the 
provinces, and 825 rifles and an unknown number 
of other firearms in Dublin. The numbers of rifles 
were probably somewhat under-estimated. They did 
not take into account the thefts of rifles from the 
National Volunteers (100 are now known to have 
been stolen with connivance of the warehouse em- 
ployees from the London and North-Western Railway 
stores on August 15th, 1915), nor did they take into 
account the thefts of rifles from the military. The 
latter must have been considerable, and no doubt 
rifles were also purchased from soldiers, who brought 
them when crossing to Ireland on leave.” Then I 
think there is a paragraph that I should not refer 
to at the moment. “ The number of shot-guns 
reported by the police as the numbers carried by 
detachments on the march, was recognised to bear 
no relation to the numbers actually available. There 
was evidence of heavy importations from England 
before this was stopped on December 8th, 1915, and, 
apart from this, there must have been great stores 
in the country, where a shot-gun' is to be found in 
nearly every cottage. It was also known that revol- 
vers and pistols, much in excess of numbers on record, 
were being brought into Ireland in passengers’ bag- 
gage and otherwise.” 

“11. For some time it was believed’ that there 
was no great supply of ammunition in the hands 
of the Volunteers. It was known, however, 
that there had been at least one considerable 
theft of military ammunition in transit, and also 
that the rounds carried by soldiers were being pur- 
chased from them at a good price.” Then there is 
a paragraph I should like to omit for the moment. 
“ It was believed also that man-killing ammunition 
was being made for miniature rifles and for shot- 
guns, and it was recognised that frequent importation 
in small quantities might be going on, though there 
was no definite evidence of this. Searches made from 
time to time in Dublin and the provinces had not 
revealed any considerable stores either of arms or 
ammunition. 12. On the other hand, evidence was 
available of considerable thefts of explosives and 
extensive manufacture of bombs. Offences connected 
with explosives occurred at Enniscorthy, in Wex- 
ford, in February, 1915, at Sligo, in November, 1915, 
at Cork, in December, 1915, at Castlehill, in Louth, 
in January, 1916, in Lanarkshire, in January, 1916, 
and at Leixlip, in County Kildare, in February, 1916. 
These cases were considered to indicate an intention 
to commit outrages on persons or buildings. An 
account of the various cases referred to above is 
given in an Appendix IV. to this statement.” 
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“ II. — Steps taken to Deal with the Movement which led up to the Insurrection. 


“ 13. The facts that the Irish Volunteers were 
originally part of the Volunteer force which came 
into existence as a reply to the organization of the 
Ulster Volunteers, and that an attempt made to 
deprive them of arms, surreptitiously landed for their 
use, was declared by a judicial commission sitting . 
shortly after the outbreak of the Continental War, 
to be illegal, made it impossible for the Government 
to take any proceedings against them at that time.” 
The judicial commission . referred to is the Royal 
Commission connected with the landing of arms at 
Howth on July 26th, 1914. “ By the end of 1914 it 
was recognised, however, that in the personnel of the 
committee, in its declaration of policy, in the utter- 
ances of its leading representatives in the press, and 
at public meetings, in its opposition to the efforts 
of Mr. Redmond and the Irish Parliamentary Party 
to bring Ireland into line during the National crisis, 
and in its crusade against enlistment in the army, 
the Irish Volunteer organisation had shown itself 
to be disloyal and seditious, and revolutionary if the 
means and opportunities were at hand. The pro- 
ceedings of the organisation were thenceforth care- 
fully watched. Steps were taken to prevent Civil 
Servants from belonging to the Irish Volunteers, 
from taking part in their drills and marches, or 
closely associating with their leaders. Warnings were 
given to the seditious press. Later on measures were 
adopted to restrict the activities of the organising 
instructors of the Irish Volunteers. The importation 
and sale of arms and ammunition were brought under 
strict regulation.” 

“ 14. The policy of not allowing members of the 
government service to belong to an organisation 
of which the avowed object was to thwart and 
injure that government was consistently followed. 
It was not considered possible by the depart- 
ments concerned to take action in a number of 
cases where the evidence fell short of showing actual 
membership of the forbidden organisation, but where- 
ever such membership was proved to continue after a 
warning had been given dismissal followed. Persons 
were dismissed from the Ordnance Stores Department, 
the Post Office, the Inland Revenue, the Ordnance 
Survey, and some other government or quasi-govern- 
ment departments. Some of the people so dismissed 
proved to be among the most violent of those working 
against the government. It may incidentally be re- 
marked here that in the case of priests assisting the 
Volunteers in any public way, representations were 
made to the higher ecclesiastical authorities in any 
case where it was considered that this might effec- 
tively be done.” 

“ 15. The action against the seditious press was 
less consistently followed than that against dis- 
loyal Civil Servants. On the publication in Dublin 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations made on 
the 28th November, 1914, warnings were given on 
December 2nd to the printers of seven of these papers, 
v ' z - : — ‘The Irish Volunteer,’ ‘Irish Freedom,’ 

‘ Ireland,’ ‘ Fianna Fail,’ ‘ Sinn Fein,’ ‘ The Leader,’ 
and ‘ The Irish Worker.’ The December issue of 
‘ Irish Freedom ’ which appeared on that day con- 
tained some grossly seditious articles, and all copies 
that could be found in the city and county were 
seized. ‘ Sinn Fein ’ and ‘ Fianna ’ then stopped 
printing of their own accord. It was found necessary 
to give a second warning in the case of ‘ Ireland,’ 
and that paper ceased to appear after the issue of 
December 4th. On that day ‘ The Irish Worker ’ 
appeared with certain expurgations made by the 
printer, but as it still contained matter contravening 
the Regulations all copies that could be found were 
seized and the type and removable parts of the print- 
ing machinery were removed. In the case of ‘ The 
Leader ’ and ‘ The Irish Volunteer ’ there was no 
undoubted contravention of the Regulations and no 
action was taken. It was not long before new papers 
of a similar character to those which had disappeared 
took their place. * Scissors and Paste ’ made its 
appearance on the 12th December, 1914, and the 
view, derived from the similarity of its paper and 
type to that of ‘ Ireland,’ that it was being produced 
oy the persons formerly connected with that paper, 
was subsequently confirmed. It was made up of 
extracts from British and foreign newspapers selected 
tor then' derogatory references to the cause or 
military operations of the Allies, and for their praise 


of the methods and successes of the enemy. This 
paper was suppressed on the 2nd March, 1915. 

‘ The Irish Worker ’ had been replaced by ‘ The 
Worker,’ published in Glasgow, for Irish consump- 
tion by the Socialist Labour Press, and edited by 
James Connolly, who had also edited its predecessor. 
It was considered necessary to seize the whole issuo 
of February 6th, 1915, on its arrival in Dublin. It 
was eventually succeeded by ‘ The Workers’ Republic,’ 
which first appeared on the 30th May, 1915, printed 
at Liberty Hall, and like it predecessors combined 
labour and anti-British propaganda. Other new 
anti-British papers that first appeared during 1915 
were ‘ The Spark ’(7/2/15) and ‘ Honesty ’ (16/10/15), 
two insignificant sheets of similar character ; ‘ The 
Hibernian ’ (24/6/15), the organ of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, or rather that part of it which called 
itself the Irish American Alliance ; the ‘ Nationality ’ 
(26/6,15), the successor to ‘Sinn Fein,’ and also 
edited by Arthur Griffith. The suppression of these 
papers was at various times considered, but not 
decided on. Their circulation was not large, and 
far less than that of other papers which, while they 
could not be treated as seditious, were probably 
doing greater harm by more veiled anti-British 
writing, and prominent members of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party were strongly against newspaper 
suppression for the foregoing and other reasons. 
When, however, ‘ The Gael,’ which had first appeared 
on January 26th, 1916, produced in its issue of 
March 18th an article headed ‘ The Work Before Us,’ 
urging insurrection, the police, acting on military 
warrant, searched the premises of the Gaelic Press, 
seized some thousands of copies of * The Gael,’ 
‘ Honesty,’ and ‘ The Spark,’ and took away essential 
parts of the printing machinery. From time to time 
the circulation in Ireland through the post of various 
German and Irish-American anti-British newspapers, 
&c., was stopped.” 

“ 16. The necessity for placing some check on the 
activities of the organising instructors was con- 
sidered by the military and civil authorities in 
consultation in July, 1915, and as a result, Herbert 
W. Pirn and Dennis McCullough, of Belfast, who had 
been active organisers in Ulster, William Mellowes, of 
Dublin, and Ernest Blythe, of Belfast, who had both 
been operating in the south-west of Ireland were 
ordered, on the 10th July, to leave Ireland by the 
20th of that month. For failing to comply with this 
order they were sentenced, McCullough to four, and 
the others to three months’ imprisonment. At the 
expiration of their sentences they were informed that 
the original orders against them would not be en- 
forced unless their future conduct gave grounds for 
suspicion that they were again endeavouring to pre- 
judice recruiting or the public safety. None of the 
four strictly abided by this condition, but it was only 
considered necessary to revive the deportation order 
in the case of Blythe and Mellowes, who re-started 
their organising work in Galway and the West, and 
were duly sent to England early in April, their de- 
portation being followed by somewhat violent demon- 
strations in Dublin, and by Irish Volunteer recruit- 
ing meetings there and in Belfast. Blythe, as far 
as is known, remained in England. Mellowes returned 
surreptitiously to Ireland and appears to have led 
the insurrection in Galway. Alfred Monaghan, 
organising instructor of the Irish Volunteers in Fer- 
managh, Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh, was sen- 
tenced on November 15th, 1915, to three months’ 
imprisonment for an anti-recruiting speech. On his 
release he went to County Cavan where he had been 
forbidden to reside, and then to organise in Galway. 
This led to the making of an order forbidding him to 
reside in Ireland, but owing to his concealing himself, 
it is believed that effect had not been given to the 
order before the outbreak of the insurrection. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, who had been a Kerry organiser, 
and had subsequently resided at Bray, was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for an anti-recruiting 
speech made there. Prominent persons in the Irish 
Parliamentary Party strongly animadverted on the 
policy of proceeding against these organisers, con- 
sidering that the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
should only be invoked against overt acts.”, 

“17. Out of the 496 cases tried under these 
Regulations up to the 15th April, 1916, 153 had 
been for making use of anti-recruiting expressions or 
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illegal and seditious language, and 34 for offences 
witn regard to arms and ammunition. In two bad 
cases under these Regulations, of having explosives 
in possession, tried before juries in Dublin, ir. 
May and December, 1915, verdicts of not guilty 
were returned, against the weight of the evidence, 
and similar miscarriages of justice occurred at 
the trials of two leading suspects before the 
magistrates at Cork in March, 1916, on charges 
of making anti-recruiting speeches. As the Defence 
of the Realm (Amendment) Act of 1915, had done 
away with trial by Court Martial for British subjects 
offending against the Regulations under the Act, 
and as juries in Dublin and magistrates in various 
parts of the provinces could not be trusted to give 
verdicts in accordance with the evidence in cases of 
this nature, it became necessary to bring all such cases 
of a serious character before a Divisional Magistrate 
in Dublin or the Resident Magistrate at Belfast. 
This meant that the punishment for serious offences 
could not exceed six months’ hard labour. In this 
connection the Adjutant-General wrote to the Under 
Secretary on the 8th April, 1916, pointing out with 
reference to an insurrection having been openly sug- 
gested in the public press that in the event of emer- 
gency arising His Majesty could by Proclamation 
restore to the Military Authorities in any specified 
area the right to try British subjects by Court 
Martial for infringement of the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations. He asked the opinion of the Under 
Secretary as to the necessity for such powers being 
given in case of a sudden emergency arising. The 
Under Secretary’s reply is given in Appendix Y to 
this statement.” 


It is short, shall I read it? 

2. Yes ? — “ Dear Sir Cecil ” 

3. Chairman: Sir Cecil who? — Sir Cecil Macready, 
the Adjutant-General. 

4. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: In Ireland? — No, here. 
“ The Defence of the Realm Amendment Act, 1915, 
provides that the right to try British subjects by 
Court-martial for an infringement of the Regulations 
under the principal Act can be restored to the 
Military Authorities ‘ in the event of invasion or for 
special military emergency arising out of the present 
war.’ I am advised that invasion of any part of the 
United Kingdom would justify the necessary Pro- 
clamation to suspend the trial by jury section of the 
Act in Ireland a.nd that any real rising in Ireland 
requiring the use of military forces for its suppression 
would also be a sufficient legal justification. As re- 
gards the latter contingency though the Irish Volun- 
teer element has been active of late, especially in 
Dublin, I do not believe that its leaders mean insur- 
rection or that the Volunteers have sufficient arms 
to make it formidable if the leaders do mean it. 
The bulk of the people are not disaffected, and even 
in such an unpromising county as Clare we obtained 
within the last few days the conviction of an Irish 


Volunteer for an offence under the Regulations from 
the local Bench. I think it unfortunate as far as 
Ireland is concerned that the amending Act giving the 
option of trial by jury to British subjects was passed, 
but much more trouble than I anticipate in the near 
future should I think precede any Proclamation which 
would result in the suspension of its operation in 
Ireland alone.” 

“ The actual powers were applied for by telegram 
on- April 25th, and a Royal Proclamation was issued 
on the following day, and it is under that Proclama- 
tion that the trials are taking place.” 

5. The present trials? — Yes. 


“ 18. The Irish Government considered it of primary 
importance to prevent the Irish Volunteers becoming a 
military danger that every obstacle should be placed in 
the way of arms and ammunition getting into their 
hands Unfortunately it was difficult to make this 
policy effective. The previous conditions of Ireland 
and of the Volunteer bodies that had been raised in it 
resulted in a great number of arms being already in 
the country, and in many cases in the possession of per- 
sons who could not be relied on not to part with them 
to hostile organisations. English manufacturers not 
only of rifles but also of shot guns and bayonets had 
been importing freely into Ireland for some time after 
the commencement of the war, and even after such 
importations were forbidden the absence of customs 
examination of goods brought into Ireland made it 
impossible to prevent forbidden goods getting through. 
Even as late as April, 1916, a case of 500 bayonets 
was detected by the police on its way from a Sheffield 
cutler to the Sinn Fein manager of what was believed 
to be a reputable firm. The detailed steps taken to 
prevent the importation and regulate the sale and 
transfer of arms and ammunition in Ireland are set 
forth in the Appendix VI to this statement.” 


. 6. Chairman : You need not read that. — In August, 
September and October there was absolutely no re- 
striction to any arms being taken into Ireland that 
would fulfil the ordinary Customs regulations. 

7. Mr. Justice Shearman: Up to what date do you 
say? — Up to November, 1914. 

8. Anybody could send any kind of arms and am- 
munition into Ireland? — Yes, providing the Customs 
regulations were complied with. 

9. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Would that cover 
machine guns ? — It would cover machine guns. 

10. Or howitzers? — Or howitzers. 

11. And, of course, bayonets, and things of that 
kind ?— Yes. Then a Lord Lieutenant’s warrant was 
issued in 1914 to stop that as far as possible, but it 
was necessary to amend the Defence of the Realm 
regulations so as to give full power. 

Chairman: Very well, we will deal with that 
presently. 


III.- -Warnings and Events immedi.- 
19. Until three days before the insurrection there 
had been no definite proof of any connection between 
the anti-British party in Ireland and the foreign 
enemy. It was, of course, known that the Clan-na-Gael, 
which was in touch with the Republican Brotherhood 
and the Volunteers in Ireland, was in alliance with the 
German organisations in America. Early in October, 
1915, the New York ‘ Herald ’ and the New York 
‘ Times ’ gave considerable prominence to a campaign 
in the United States to foster resistance in Ireland 
to any conscriptive measure and to other anti-British 
intrigues in Ireland. It was reported that thousands 
of cards were being circulated at German expense 
among Irish Americans calling for subscriptions to 
buy arms with which to start a revolution in Ireland, 
and alleging plots of the British Government to 
slaughter the manhood of Ireland. Sir Roger Case- 
ment was said to have given the President of the 
United Irish-American Societies the pledge of the 
German Government that a German Army would land 
in Ireland. More important, except that it had little 
bearing on a German-Irish connection, had been a 
communication to the effect that it was the intention 
to organise some movement in connection with Ireland. 

It was suggested that 1 attention should be paid to 
Thomas Clarke, ex-convict, and others who are in 
touch with him as he is thoroughly trusted by John 
Devoy and his friends and must be in touch with any 
plans contemplated.’ ” 
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12. Mr. Justice Shearman: Is this the same man, 
John Devoy, who was a Land Leaguer in the old 
times, or is it quite a different man ? — I do not know 
his history at all. 

13. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Is he high up in the 
Clan-na-Gael at present? — Yes. 


“ 20. A report received early in March , stated 
that 1 a notification had been received from Germany 
that it was their intention to strike a final 
blow on land, sea and air so as to secure 
victory before May, and requested the Irish 
Volunteers to be ready to render their promised 
assistance, that they had not given up the idea 
of landing troops in Ireland, and that it is in Ireland 
the battle would be won.’ It was further stated that 
this information was only in the possession of 
prominent pro-German members and of the organisers 
who had instructions to visit the different centres and 
exert themselves in preparing for full strength 
mobilization on St. Patrick’s day.” 
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“ A later report (19/4/16) rather discounted this 
earlier information by reference to an announcement 
that it was an invasion of England and the consequent 
withdrawal of troops from Ireland that would give the 
Irish Volunteers the opportunity of securing the 
independence of their country. The report stated that 
there was then no knowledge of any immediate im- 
portation of arms into Ireland. A report received on 
the 16th March was to the effect that ‘ the young men 
of the Irish Volunteers are very anxious to start ‘ busi- 
ness ’ at once and they are being backed up strongly by 
Connolly and the Citizen Army,’ but that ‘ the heads 
of the Irish Volunteers are against a ‘rising’ at 
present, and McDonogh (one of the principal 
officers) said that it would be sheer madness to 
attempt such a thing if the help promised by 
Monteith is not forthcoming.’ It was suggested in 
this report that Monteith, a dismissed Ordnance 
Store conductor who had been an Irish Volunteer 
Organiser and had gone to America, was in Germany. 
From the same source it was reported on March 27tfi 
that McDonogh, addressing a meeting of Volunteers 
on the 22nd, had told them with reference to an affray 
at Tullamore when the Royal Irish Constabulary dis- 
armed some Volunteers, that had instructions given 
been carried out not one policeman would have crossed 
the door alive. It was also reported that there was 
to be a general mobilisation on April 2nd. Another 
report was also received on the 27th of March which 
stated ‘ that there is at present no fear of any 
rising by the Volunteers. Standing alone they are 
not prepared for any prolonged encounter with the 
forces of the Crown, and the majority of them are 
practically untrained. In addition they are not 
sufficiently equipped for any such engagement, and 
except that a favourable opportunity presented itself 
the}' would not be of very much account in a general 
campaign against the law. They are, however, 
anxious to get more rifles and ammunition, but in 
the meantime efforts will be made by the leaders to 
store as much explosives as they can discreetly pro- 
cure, and here is where the real danger comes in.’ 
On the 28th of March one of the Dublin daily 
papers published a statement purporting to be issued 
from the Headquarters of the Irish Volunteers to the 
effect that the possession of arms was essential to the 
Volunteer organisation, and that the raiding for 
arms and attempted disarming of men by the Govern- 
ment, could therefore, in the ordinary course of events 
only be met by resistance and bloodshed. On the 31st 
March information was received that the mobilisation 
of the Volunteers on April 2nd, of which warning had 
been given, had been cancelled as the Volunteers 
appeared to be afraid of being disarmed in a body. 
On the 30th March a large meeting had been held 
under the auspices of the Irish Volunteers at the 
Mansion House to protest against the deportation of 
Blythe and Mellows and was followed by very dis- 
orderly conduct in the streets during which traffic 
was held up and two policemen were fired at. Regret 
for this was expressed by various speakers at a 
meeting held outside Liberty Hall next evening and 
at meetings held every evening in the following week 
in connection with the same deportation and for the 
purpose of recruiting for the Volunteers. The conduct 
of the persons attending was not disorderly. The 
language used was, however, violent, especially as 
regards disarmament. It was recognised that these 
meetings, necessitating on various occasions the hold- 
ing in reserve of strong pickets of soldiers and 
police, were a very undesirable development and re- 
quired that the question of disarmament should be 
considered. The state of affairs in the provinces 
generally during the month of March is fully shown 
in the extract from the confidential report of the 
Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary, which 
forms Appendix VII. to this statement.” 


That extract gives a very correct impression of the 
state of affairs in the provinces at the time, but I 
would rather not read it. 

15. Chairman: We shall see Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain when we go to Dublin ; it is quite unnecessary 
to read that. 


‘‘21. Nothing specially noteworthy had occurred 
outside Dublin in the first half of April, but 
on the 17tli of that month the Major-General Com- 
manding showed to the Under Secretary at the 
Castle a letter from the Officer Commanding Queens- 
j^***'tafomeswhich told of a contemplated landm;* 


accompanied by two submarines, of arms and 
ammunition on the south-west coast with a view to 
their reaching Limerick, and of a rising timed for 
Easter Eve.” Then there is a part that I had better 
omit for the present. “ The letter was shown to the 
Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
the County Inspectors in the south and south-west 
counties were put on their guard. The Chief Com- 
missioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, was also 
informed so that a watch might be kept on the 
turbulent spirits in Dublin, and he arranged with 
the military authority for armed pickets of 100 men 
to be henceforth nightly available at each of the four 
main barracks. There were the usual meetings of 
suspects in Dublin on the 17th and 18th. On 
Wednesday the 19th at a special meeting of the 
Dublin Corporation convened for striking the police 
rate, Alderman Thomas Kelly referred to a recent 
charge at the City Commission in which Mr. Justice 
Kenny had commented on the propaganda of an 
openly seditious character that was being carried on 
by a section of the population. Kelly then read out 
a letter from the editor of the newspaper ‘ New 
Ireland,’ which covered what purported to be the 
translation of a cypher document ‘ on the files in 
Dublin Castle.’ The letter referred to the document 
as revealing the deliberate intention ‘ on the part 
of the Government to cause bloodshed in Ireland by an 
attack on the Irish Volunteers — a body formed openly 
in pre-war times — in a manner certain to provoke 
armed resistance ’ and the document, reproduced in 
Appendix VIII. to this statement, embodied orders to 
arrest not only the heads of the Irish Volunteers, 
but also those of the National Volunteers; to occupy 
various buildings connected with these bodies and 
other associations; and to isolate certain other 
premises including the Catholic Archbishop’s House 
and the Mansion House. A full report of the Cor- 
poration meeting appeared in one of the evening 
papers on the 19th with the statement authorised by 
the Military Authorities, after communication with 
the Civil Authorities, that the document read out 
was an absolute fabrication from beginning to end 
and did not contain a word of truth. On the same 
evening a report having \ been received by the police, 
that the Castle would be attacked that night, special 
police and military precautions were taken, but 
nothing unusual occurred.” 


16. Is that on the evening of the 19th? — Yes, on 
the evening of the 19th. 


“ 22. On Thursday and Good Friday, the 20th 
and 21st, nothing happened in Dublin beyond 
the usual meetings of suspects. On the even- 
ing of the latter day the Royal Irish Constabulary 
reported the receipt of a message from the County 
Inspector at Tralee that in the morning a patrol from 
Ardfert, which is four or five miles from Tralee, had 
captured a boat, one thousand rounds of ammunition, 
three mauser pistols, maps, papers, all German. 
They had arrested one of three men believed to 
have come from a Dutch vessel ; the other two had 
escaped. The County Inspectors of Cork and 
Limerick were again told to put their coastal forces 
on the alert, and the telegraph offices in these counties 
and in Kerry were directed to be kept open. On 
Saturday the 22nd (Easter Eve) it was ascertained 
that a vessel, disguised as a Norwegian, had been 
stopped off the coast of Kerry and was being brought 
into Queenstown that morning when it hoisted 
German colours and was blown up by the crew about 
a mile south of the lightship at Daunts Rock at the 
entrance to the harbour. Nineteen German sailors 
and three officers had been taken off it and were in 
custody on the flagship. Other telegrams received 
from the County Inspector at Tralee on the afternoon 
of the 22nd were to the effect that a Limerick motor, 
believed to belong to Sinn Feiners, drove into the sea 
at Ballykissane Pier, Killorgin, on the previous 
night, all being drowned except the driver, and that 
Austin Stack (formerly a collector under the Inland 
Revenue Department) and Cornelius Collins, of the 
Dublin Post Office, were arrested at Tralee the same 
evening on a charge of conspiracy to land arms; they 
were being sent to Dublin.” 


17. It was a pure accident that this motor got into 
the sea? — As far as we could make out, a pure 
accident. 

18. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The driver was the 
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“ As regards Dublin itself a report had been re- 
ceived that in issuing orders on the previous Wednesday 
night Professor Thomas McDonagh had stated that the 
document that had been read by Alderman Kelly was a 
genuine one, and had come from friends -in the Castle. 
He had also stated ‘ we are not going out on Friday, 
but we are going on Sunday. Boys, some of us may 
never come back. Mobilisation orders to be issued in 
due course.’ The march out for Sunday was to be at 
4 p.m. and special arrangements were made by the 
Volunteer staff with the object of safeguarding the 
Government servants from observation by the police. 
In the evening of the 22nd, that is the Saturday, the 
man arrested by the Ardfert patrol was identified, 
in Dublin, as Sir Roger Casement and sent over to 
London.” 

“ 23. On the morning of Easter Sunday, April 23rd, 
the ‘ Sunday Independent ’ published the following 
announcement, signed ‘ Eoin MacNeill, Chief of 
Staff, Irish Volunteers,’ which had been communi- 
cated to the press on the previous evening : — 

1 Owing to the very critical position all orders 
given to Irish Volunteers for to-morrow, Easter 
Sunday, are hereby rescinded, and no parades, 
marches or other movements of Irish Volunteers 
will take place. Each individual volunteer will 
obey this order strictly, in every particular.’ 
In the same paper were announced the seizure in 
Kerry of a collapsible boat with ammunition, the 
arrest of a man of unknown nationality, and the 
arrest also of Austin Stack and Cornelius Collins. 
No movements of Volunteers took place on Easter 
Sunday. A report was, however, received in the 
afternoon, that there had been a robbery under arms 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, of five 50 lb. cases of 
gelignite from the De Selby quarries at Tallaght, a 
few miles south-west of Dublin, and that it was 
believed that the stolen material or part of it had 
been taken to Liberty Hall in Dublin, in a motor 
car. This car was still on the premises, which were 
under close observation of the police. On this, as on 
the previous evening, there were consultations at 
Vice Regal Lodge with the military and police au- 
thorities with regard to the action that should be 
taken in view of the position created by the abortive 
attempt to land arms in the West, by the complicity 
of the Irish armed associations in this attempt as 
evidenced by the presence close to the spot of Austin 
Stack and Cornelius Collins and by the dangerous 
activities of these associations in Dublin. The 
various alternatives of a police search, under military 
protection, of Father Matthew Park and Larkfield 
Kimmage, where the Irish Volunteers were believed 
to store and manufacture arms and ammunition ; of 
a forcible entry into Liberty Hall, the headquarters 
of the Citizen Army, which was apparently being 
made a store house for stolen explosives ; of the dis- 
armament of the Volunteers by taking their rifles 
from their houses ; and of the arrest of the leaders of 
the hostile organisations were discussed. It was con- 
sidered that association of these leaders with the 
enemy was now sufficiently definitely established to 
justify their being arrested and interned in England 
and this course was decided on as an advisable pre- 
liminary to any other action subject to the con- 
currence of the Chief Secretary.” 

“ 24. Further evidence of hostile association of 
these leaders with the enemy was furnished in 
a telegram received from • the District Inspector 
at Tralee, who reported in the early hours of 
Monday morning the arrest of one of the men 
who had landed with Casement. He had been a 
private in the Royal Irish Rifles, had been taken 
prisoner in September, 1914, and had joined the 
German Irish Brigade at Lemburg. He implicated 
Stack and Collins, stated that a captured Wilson 
liner with arms, ammunition and machine guns was 
to be piloted in Fenit that night (23/4/16) or on 
the following day when there was to be a general 
rising with attack on Dublin Castle. Early on the 
24th the Chief Secretary’s concurrence was asked for 
in the proposed arrest and internment in England of 
the hostile leaders in view of their definite association 
with the enemy having been established. To this 
the Chief Secretary agreed. On that morning cer- 
tain telegrams were received reporting malicious 
obstruction of the railway line three miles south of 
Athy op. the Kildare and Carlow branch line, and 
certain injuries to telegraphic communication. No 
reports were received from the Dublin Metropolitan 


Police during the morning. A little after noon when 
matters connected with the general situation were 
being discussed at the Castle with the Secretary to 
the Post Office and the Military Intelligence Officer, 
shots rang out at the gate and the body of a dying 
policeman was carried into the Upper Yard.” 


I have put in Appendix IX. showing the places that 
were occupied, or attempted to be occupied by the 
Volunteers on the morning of the 24th of April. 

19. Mr. Justice Shearman: That is after the out- 
break? — Yes. The object of the appendix is to show 
the large number of places which were simultaneously 
occupied. 

Chairman: I do not think you need read that: it 
is rather outside our scope. 

Mr. Justice Shearman : Except in so far as it shows 
what places had been armed for the purpose. 

20. Chairman : It shows the nature of the prepara- 
tion?. — Yes. 

21. Then, perhaps, on the whole, you had better 
read it. — Part of it came from information which 
during the morning came in from the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, and part from what I have been able 
to find out from subsequent newspaper reports. 

22. I thought you said no information came from 
the Dublin police that morning. — Not till after the 
outbreak. I was in the Castle, and after that 
messages came in, and they were all shown to me. 

23. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: They could still com- 
municate with the Castle: you were not isolated in 
any way ? — These* were telephone messages. 

“ Places Occupied, ok Attempted to be Occupied, by 
Volunteers on the Morning of 24/4/16. 

(1.) General Post Office. Volunteers assembled at 
Liberty Hall were reported by Police as breaking up 
there at 12.1 p.m. and going in the direction of Eden 
Quay. Newspaper report (3/5/16) says 200 went by 
Abbey Street to Post Office. Metropole Hotel raided 
for food 10 minutes after the occupation of the Post 
Office and it and other houses in Sackville and Abbey 
Streets occupied a little later. (2.) The Four Courts. 
Police reported at 12.40 p.m. that these had been 
taken by Volunteers and ten minutes later that Church 
Street was lined with armed Volunteers. Probably the 
Four Courts were occupied shortly after noon. The 
Four Courts Hotel was taken in the course of the 
afternoon, and, apparently, also the North Dublin 
Union and Richmond Hospital. (3.) From Broad- 
stone Station a message was received at 12.10 p.m. 
to the effect that the rebels were digging up the 
roadway at Faussagh Lane Railway Bridge which 
was partly blown up just before 2 p.m. Bridges on 
the Cabra and North Circular Roads and at Phibbs- 
borough were held shortly after noon. (4.) The 
Magazine Fort was attacked by parties of Volunteers 
arriving in the Phoenix Park in cars shortly before 
noon. (5.) South Dublin Union. Police reported at 
12.40 p.m. that this had been taken together with 
Messrs. Roe’s Distillery in Marrowbone Road and 
other places there. Newspaper report (3/5/16) says 
Union was occupied at noon. (6.) Dublin Castle. 
About 30 Volunteers attacked gates at 12.15 p.m. 
This party then occupied the Guard House and the 
City Hall and others the two houses opposite at the 
southern corners of Parliament Street, viz. : The 
‘ Daily Express’ Office and Messrs. Henry and James’ 
shop. Four armed Volunteers were reported at 12.15 
to have taken charge of Christ Church. (7.) Jacobs 
Biscuit Factory was reported by the police as occu- 
pied by the rebels about 2 o’clock, but had probably 
been in their hands earlier. At 2 the occupation of 
some houses at Kevin Street, whence the Police 
Barracks could be brought under fire was also re- 
ported. (8.) St. Stephen’s Green. Volunteers arrived 
in twos and threes and were reported to the police at 
11.50 a.m. as turning everyone out and locking the 
gates. College of Surgeons occupied and other houses 
on the north and east sides in the course of the 
afternoon. (9.) Portobello Bridge and Davy’s Public 
House commanding it and the approach to the 
Barracks were occupied at the outset of the pro- 
ceedings. (10.) Westland Row Station appears to 
have been taken possession of shortly after midday. 
(11.) At Ringsend the Volunteers mustered shortly 
after midday at Boland’s Flour Mill (reported by the 
Police at l.iO p.m.) in no very considerable numbers, 
at the Old Ringsend Distillery in a field near the 
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gas works and at several ■ points along the railway 
from Westland Eow to Lansdown Road. In the 
evening further arrangements were made to oppose 
troops coming from Kingstown by the occupation of 
houses at the corner of Northumberland and Had- 


dington Roads. (12.) In the Fairview District, the 
North Strand, Fairview Park and Leinster Avenue 
were occupied, but probably not till the afternoon.’’ 
The wideness of the distribution is. shown by this map. 
(The witness indicated the positions on the map.) 


“ IV. — General Observations on the Insurrection. 


“ 25. The existence in any country of organised 
bodies of trained and armed men not under any 
control of Government, which in August, 1914, was 
a recognised state of affairs in Ireland, necessarily 
involves grave risks to the State. The idea put for- 
ward in the early days of the war that these Volun- 
teers should come under control as part of the armed 
forces of the Crown for the defence of Ireland against 
a foreign enemy did not find favour with the Military 
Authorities, and while those Volunteers who would 
have accepted such control either enlisted in the Army 
or became inactive the others turned from the Party 
hostility, which had brought them into existence, to 
a National hostility, which enhanced the danger they 
constituted to the Empire.” 

“ 26. The declaration of policy of the Irish Volun- 
teers, was not in itself, having regard to what had gone 
before, such as to justify their suppression and when 
the increasing hostility due to various causes would 
have furnished such justification, there were other 
difficulties in the way of such a course which appeared 
insurmountable. Suppression meant, if not a com- 
plete disarmament, at any rate, strong coercive 
measures which to be effective would have had to go 
outside the Irish Volunteers and extend to the body 
from which they had seceded and were subsequently to 
some extent recruited. In the circumstances, especially 
if the Volunteers formed to resist Home Rule had been 
allowed to continue, nationalist opinion would have 
been completely alienated and with it that large body 
of Irish feeling which has been favourable to Great 
Britain in this war and since its commencement has 
sent some 55,000 Irish Catholics voluntarily to fight 
for the Empire and its allies. Appendix X.” 


I use the term “ Catholics ” there because it 
roughly indicates the number of recruits who may be 
taken to be Nationalists. 

24. Do you mean recruited in Ireland, or Irish 
Catholics recruited all over the United Kingdom? — 
No, solely in Ireland and not reservists. 

25. Mr. J ustice Shearman : The number is given 
here in the Appendix ? — Yes. It is rather noteworthy 
that even in the month ending April 15th, 1916, that 
is, just before the rising, 1,827 men joined the Army 
and Navy in Ireland, including 448 in Dublin itself. 
Since the commencement of the war 18,698 men have 
joined in Dublin. 

26. Even such measures as the suppression of 
seditious newspapers and the prosecution of persons 
for inflammatory speeches were taken, as already 
indicated, against the advice of members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, whose loyalty was undoubted 
and on whose knowledge of the people it was con- 
sidered reliance could generally be placed.” 

“27. It was for these reasons the policy of the 
Government not to attempt the suppression of the 
Volunteers. At the same time the war conditions 
required that the measures, already referred to in this 
statement, should be taken to prevent them from 
increasing their supplies of arms and ammunition and 
that obstacles should be placed in the way of their 
organising, especially in those parts of Ireland where, 
if the opportunity offered, they might render assist- 
ance to a foreign enemy.” 

“28. The possibility of this was always kept in 
view. The Royal Irish Constabulary remained con- 
stantly in close touch with the work of the Irish 
Volunteers and other hostile agencies, and it was 
believed that, apart from a landing of hostile 
troops, they were strong enough to keep the mal- 
contents in order in the provinces. The Irish Govern- 
ment, while not preventing the enlistment of men 
from the Constabulary Force in the Army, were averse 
to a change of the conditions governing this enlist- 
ment which was urged on them with a view to meeting 


the wishes of the Military Authorities that a large 
number should join the Colours.” 

“29. It was looked upon as more important not to 
allow any great diminution in the numbers of the 
Constabulary than considerably to increase the 
strength of the garrison. It was known that this 
could supply for the supression of disorder at short 
notice a movable force of 2,500 of which 500 were 
mounted and 2,000 dismounted, with three field guns, 
and that 1,000 men could be turned out in Dublin and 
Cork if required for use in those places. As a matter 
of fact the promised force was supplied with 
promptness and completeness when the insurrection 
broke out in Dublin a little after noon on April 
24th. Men quickly turned out from the Dublin 
Barracks and some hundreds concentrated at the 
Castle in the course of the afternoon and other posts 
were taken and occupied. 2,500 men arrived from 
the Curragh that evening and night, and over 1,000 
men from Belfast and three guns from Athlone on the 
following day. That this force of nearly 5,000 men 
was, contrary to expectation, insufficient to deal with 
tlie situation is due to causes referred to later in 
this statement. Further reinforcements arrived from 
England on the 26th. Though it is not known that 
any special provision had been made beforehand for 
despatching troops from England to meet an Irish 
emergency, this despatch well answered the require- 
ments of the insurrection in Dublin as the arrival 
of the troops could be counted on with possibly even 
greater certainty than if they had had to pass over 
vulnerably land communications in Ireland.” 

“ 30. Reverting to the question of disarmament of 
the Volunteers, it might well be urged that the openly 
hostile conduct and dangerous proceedings of those in 
Dublin for six months prior to the date of the insur- 
rection required such action, which could have been 
accomplished by a military force at the general parade 
at which a large number were assembled under arms. 
This was what was feared by the Volunteers, and the 
rumour that it was contemplated hurried over the 
proceedings of their St. Patrick’s Day (17th March) 
parade and led to the abandonment of the march of 
April 2nd. They recognised, no doubt, that a body 
of Volunteers in the open with a scratch armament 
had little chance of offering successful resistance to 
regular troops with machine guns. At the same time 
it is difficult to believe by the light of what had 
happened that no resistance would have been at- 
tempted. There would have been bloodshed, and 
though probably it would have been small compared 
to what actually occurred, it would have been repre- 
sented as resulting from arbitrary and unprovoked 
action and would have been difficult to defend. An 
attempt to disarm the Volunteers singly in their 
houses would, it is believed, have been forcibly resisted 
in many cases, and would have been far less complete 
in its effect than the disarmament of large bodies. 
Another measure which might perhaps have been taken 
was the forbidding of assemblages of the Volunteers, 
but this would have involved military action to make 
it effective with much the same results as attempted 
disarmament.”! 

“31. A measure contemplated at one time which 
might have had the effect of precipitating the insur- 
rection, but also of making it less effective, was the 
interment in England of some of the Dublin leaders 
and notably of T. J. Clarke. It was proposed that 
this action should be taken under Section 14b of the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations which allowed 
the internment of British subjects of ‘ hostile associa- 
tions,’ but the Home Office required as proof of such 
association some evidence of connection with an 
actual enemy, and no such evidence was available at 
the time. It had been provided when the decision to 
arrest and intern the leaders was come to on the night 
of April 23rd.” 

“ 32. The Irish Republican Brotherhood and Volun- 
teer leaders who, by the 19tli April, must have contem- 
plated insurrection in connection with the proposed 
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German action, evidently feeling that the complete 
absence of any provocative action on the part of the 
Government would deprive them of sympathy and 
support, proceeded to the fabrication of the docu- 
ment which was read by Alderman T. Kelly at the 
Corporation meeting of that date and immediately 
widely circulated in leaflet form in Ireland and Great 
Britain.” 

“ 33. By that time the warning of a rising on 
Easter Eve in connection with a German landing 
of arms had been received by the Government. It 
had come very indirectly in a letter throwing doubt 
on the probability of the threatened proceedings. On 
Easter Eve the German ship carrying the arms and 
ammunition was sunk, Sir Roger Casement, who was 
to lead the rising, had been captured, and although 
these things were probably not wholly known to the 
Volunteer leaders, their Easter manoeuvres, which had 
been announced to take place in Dublin on Easter 
day, had been cancelled. In these circumstances it 
was not believed that the threatened rising would 
take place. Generally, a rising either in the country 
or in Dublin except in support of an enemy that had 
landed, was looked upon as most improbable. Neither 
the strength, armament, nor training of the Volun- 
teers was of a nature that seemed likely to promise 
to them such a measure of success as would lead them 
to make the attempt.” 

“ 34. As a matter of fact, there seems to have 
been a meeting of the leaders in Dublin on 
Saturday or Sunday, when it was decided (it is 
said by a majority of one) to start an insurrection 
on Easter Monday. Had information been obtained 
of this, the movable column would no doubt have been 
ordered at once from the Curragh,” — the first detach- 
ment arrived at 1.35 and the second at 2.45 p.m. — 

“ but whether this would have stopped the wild 
attempt is doubtful. Troops would have been con- 
centrated earlier at the Castle, which it was reported 
had been the subject of mimic attacks in the course 
of Volunteer practices, but, even as circumstances 
were, the attack on the Castle was not pressed home 
and the actual concentration of troops there late in 
the day did not prevent the approaches being for 
some time commanded by the insurrectionists. 
Generally, the tactics which their numbers and arma- 
ment forced them to adopt, while they made ultimate 
success hopeless, gave them mastery of the situation 
for some time, and would have done so had more 
troops been immediately available. (In this con- 
nection, it may usefully be called to mind that 
in January, 1911, it was necessary to detail 8 officers 
and 116 of other ranks to deal with 2 alien 
criminals who offered armed resistance to arrest 
from a house in Sidney Street, London. On that 
occasion, 500 rounds of ammunition were fired.) 
The Irish Volunteers avoided any attack involving 
concentration or movements under fire, and dispersed 
over a wide area in well-selected buildings with which 
in their previous work or otherwise they had made 
themselves familiar ; for instance, the Post Office, 
Town Hall, and the ‘ Daily Express ’ office.” 

“ 35. Concealed as much as possible in or on the top 
of these buildings they were able to inflict severe losses 
on the troops moving against them, and were only 
finally dislodged when an area was surrounded and the 
buildings in it destroyed, as in the attack of a hostile 
town. The only practical purpose such an insurrec- 
tion could achieve was to retain a large number of 
troops in the city for a limited time, a valuable 
purpose if there had been a hostile force operating 
elsewhere in Ireland, but, in the actual circumstances, 
entirely fruitless. It seems doubtful whether without 
a more complete knowledge of the details of the pro- 
posed attack than the Military Authorities could well 
have obtained from a study of the manoeuvres of the 
Volunteers and of the instructions printed in their 
official organ, these Authorities could have prepared 
an adequate scheme of defence, but it is regretted 
that there was not a strong guard on the Post Office.” 
“ 36. Apart from its general ultimate futility, the 
planning and conduct of the insurrection showed 
greater organising power and more military skill 
than had been attributed to the "Volunteers, and 
they also appear from all reports to have acted with 
greater courage. These things and the high character 
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of some of the idealists who took part in the insur- 
rection no doubt account for some of the sympathy 
which the beaten Volunteers have undoubtedly excited 
among a large — probably the larger part of the people 
of Dublin — and in many places in the country. There 
are also the deeper grounds of a passionate national 
feeling for Ireland and of a long hatred of England.” 


26. Chairman: Now I will put to you a few ques- 
tions, if you will answer them to the best of your 
ability. In the first place, could you kindly tell us 
what organisation exists in Ireland for obtaining 
information both as to what is going on in the 
country and outside it as much as possible? — It is 
rather doubtful if these particular questions ought 
to be answered in public. 

27. You can tell me what staff you have. — There 
is a Special Grime Branch of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, consisting of a few officers in Dublin, and 
there is a Detective Department of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. 

28. And you have branches in Dublin and outside? 
— The Royal Irish Constabulary are distributed over 
the whole of Ireland, but have no special men told 
off for detective duties. The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary have certain other men employed elsewhere. We 
expect to get all the information relating to Ireland 
available in the offices in London. 

29. What is the strength of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary? — The actual strength on the 31st March 
last was 9,302. 

30. Has there been any increase or decrease of late? 

- -There has been a considerable decrease 

31. Since when? — Since the commencement of the 
war, due to men enlisting. 

32. And their vacancies have not been filled up? — 
Their vacancies were not filled up. 

33. What was that for — on account of economy? — 
No, the vacancies were not filled up because the 
general state of Ireland was peaceful, and also because 
it was not desired to compete with the recruiting 
authorities in getting men. 

34. But with all this activity of these various 
Volunteers and other associations did you not con- 
sider that it was very necessary to keep the Royal 
Irish Constabulary up to strength ?— -I felt strongly 
that any big decrease would be quite out of the 
question, but I did not want that the police should 
be forbidden to enlist. 

35. But the decrease was about 2,000, was it not? 
— It was not as large as that. There were 1,231 
wanting to complete establishment, but I think that 
includes a considerable number, as far as I remember, 
about 500, which had been wanting to complete for 
some time. The Irish Government had not the 
authority to enlist up to full strength. 

36. Ts not that a considerable decrease from what 
it used to be about, say, ten years ago? Are you 
able to tell me? — I think not. 

37. Was it not about 15,000 about ten years ago? 
— It was something under 10,000 when Mr. Long left 

38. That is practically ten years ago? — Yes. 

39. Mr. Justice Shearman: Apart from the police 
information that you get, about which I do not wish 
to press you with any questions, what staff have you 
working under you? Perhaps, first of all, you will 
tell me how long you have been there? — I went to 
Dublin as Ilnder-Secretarv on the 10th October, 
1914. 

40. Just after the breaking out of the war? — Two 
months. 

41. Whom did you succeed? — Sir James Dougherty. 

42. What staff have you under you? Do you 
receive daily reports? — Yes; I can explain the organi- 
sation. 

43. You would receive police reports about the state 
of Ireland? — Yes, they would go to one branch of the 
office. There were three branches of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s office : one financial, one administrative, and 
one judicial. The judicial branch received police 
reports and submitted them to me. 

44. I should have thought that that was adminis- 
trative. By the judicial branch, you mean they deal 
with the police matters? — With police and prisons. 
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45. Law and order ? — Yes, law and order. 

46. Equivalent to the Home Office here? — Yes. 

47. And you would receive reports, I suppose, 
at short periods from them ? — I received many reports 
in the course of the day. 

48. What do you do with them ? How far do you 
deal with them on your own initiative and how 
far do you transmit them to the Chief Secretary? — 
I deal with them entirely on my own initiative unless 
there is some point which I consider the Chief 
Secretary should deal with, letting him see every- 
thing of importance. 

49. Of course, you would show him anything if 
he applied, hut is it the custom to send everything 
to him ?— It is the custom to send on papers, ' which 
it is likely he would be interested to receive. Pos- 
sibly about seven or eight police reports a day would 
be sent to him, possibly more. 

50. Well,- that is a good number. If he is not 
there do you consult the Lord Lieutenant? — I really 
do not know; are you independent of him? — No, the 
Lord Lieutenant is the head of the administration. 

51. But as regards what you call these judicial 
police matters you would not consult him at all? — 
I would give him information if he was in Ireland 
of anything that was important. 

52. I just want to get at the system. He would 
have no veto on your action. The only person who 
would have a veto on your action would be your 
principal? — The Lord Lieutenant would have a veto. 

53. I am talking of the ordinary practice? — In 
ordinary practice, no, the Lord Lieutenant did not 

54. He did not control the business which jmu 
were nominally doing for your principal; that is all 
I want? — The Chief Secretary is, of course, respons- 
ible to Parliament, and the Under Secretary is in 
the position which you well know of an Under Secre- 
tary in a- Department of being responsible to the 
head of that Department. 

55. That is what I want to get. Apart from that, 
are you in any way responsible to the Lord 
Lieutenant? Can he in any way interfere with 
your work against the wishes of the Chief Secretary? 
I want to see if there is a working- system. — The Lord 
Lieutenant, I imagine, if he chose to exercise autho- 
rity, could. The position of the Lord Lieutenant 
has varied a good deal from time to time. At times 
the Lord Lieutenant has been in the Cabinet, and 
then, no doubt, he took a bigger part in affairs than 
when he was not in the Cabinet. 

56. That is all you can tell me about it. It leads up 
to another question. There is this letter in Appen- 
dix V. which you have written. 'Was that written 
on your own initiative entirely ? — It was written on 
my own intiative and I sent a copy of it to the 
Chief Secretary to see. 

57. Chairman : Where was the Chief Secretary at 
that time? — The Chief Secretary at that time was 
in London ; Parliament was sitting. 

58. Mr. Justice Shearman: It was written on your 
own initiative without first consulting the Lord 
Lieutenant beyond telling him what you were doing? 


59. And as regards this letter which you wrote 
to the Adjutant-General, that was written on your 
own initiative, and you thereupon sent a copy to the 
Chief Secretary; it' was .not written or dictated in 
any way by him or inspired by him? — No. 

60. When you get reports and information of this 
kind is it your habit regularly to communicate them 
to the Chief Secretary? — Any of any importance. 

61- You would communicate anything which related 
to a disturbed state of the country? — Yes. 

62. Those that you have mentioned in your account 
where you got information as to meetings, risings, 
and so forth, you would regularly pass on to the Chief 
Secretary here? — Yes. 

63. And may I take it that all these communica- 
tions in bulk that you have mentioned and all the 
information that you have mentioned here in your 
report, were passed on to the Chief Secretary ?— In 


bulk, yes. I cannot 
think every one. 

64. Wo can see what are 
any information which i 
portant, as a matter of 


ingle . 

>r less important, but 
judgment was im- 
you would pass on 


to the Chief Secretary, and it would be available 
to the authorities over here? — Yes. 

65. All the information that reached you, whether 
accurate or not, as to German landings and matters 
of that sort, would be immediately passed on to 
the Chief Secretary here? — Yes. 

66. Is it in the course of a daily report or by tele- 
gram? — One, I take it, a communication from the 
Chief Secretary on the day of the outbreak, would 
come by telegram or telephone? — That was by cipher 

67. Ordinarily you would not telegraph or tele- 
phone; you would write? — Not unless some immediate 
action appeared necessary. For instance, speaking 
from memory, I telegraphed to the Chief Secretary 
on March 30th, when there was an attack by Ulster 
Volunteers on a hall of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. 

68. Chairman: This year? — This year. 

69. Mr. Justice Shearman: In these last two or 
three months — I am not dealing with anything earlier 
— what was the practice with the military autho- 
rities? Did they come to see you every day? — Very 
frequently. I used to telephone up to General Friend 
and ask him if he would kindly come to the Castle, 
and he did. 

70. Was it just that he came when he thought fit, 
or that he came when you thought fit to ask him, 
or was there any system that you should regularly 
meet? — No, except that. 

71. Where was he, at the Curragh? — No, he was 
in Dublin. I was here and he was there. ( Indicating 
on map.) 

72. Tell me what barracks, and we shall find out 
when we get over there? — Close to the Royal Barracks 
at Park Gate; it is about a mile and a quarter from 
the Castle. 

73. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : He is about a mile 
away from you? — Yes. 

74. You had to telephone him, I suppose? — Yes, 
we were always in close communication. 

75. Had he his headquarters there? — Yes. 

76. Mr. Justice Shearman: You would not have 
any system of regularly meeting, but how often did 
he communicate with you in the last two or three 
months? — Would you see him every week or twice 
a week or every day? — Certainly not every day. 
Probably twice a week. I used to meet him fre- 
quently. Whenever we had a really important con- 
sultation I used to make a note of it and send it 
to him. 

77. Chairman : Had the General his own means of 
obtaining information? — The General had an Intelli- 
gence Officer who was a County Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, but had been commissioned in 
the war. 

78. Who is he? — Do you mean his name? 

79. Yes. — Major Price. He used to come and see 
me every day, and the police reports were available 
to him. 


80. Mr. Justice Shearman: You were in close touch 
with him?— I was in close touch with the Intelli- 
gence Officer to the General Officer. 

81. You could have consulted him at once. If there 
had been any fear, or if you had thought it was 
necessary to get military assistance, it could have 
been obtained at once? — Yes. ( Document handed.) 

82. This is a minute of a Special Conference. — Yes ; 
there were a good many of them. 

83. There were many Special Conferences held 

between the Military and Civil Authorities to decide 
what course should be' taken. Confining them to 
this year, 1916, would there be many during the 
period, say between Christmas and the outbreak? — 
Those are the more imnortant ones. ( Documents 

handed.) 

84. You have minutes of the more important ones? 


85. I do not think we ought to have them read, but 
we ought to have, them? — May I ask for copies of 
them if you are going to refer to them ? 

86. I think the best way would be for you to give 
us copies of what you consider' are the minutes of 
important Conferences you have held? — Those are 
they. 

87 . They will really show us exactly what was going 
on during these three or four •months between the 
Civil and Military Authorities? — Yes, but not com- 
pletely. 
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88. I take it you would have a Conference and a 
minute of it when you thought the matter was some- 
thing that required serious dealing with? — Yes. 

89. But that would not exhaust the number of 
verbal communications you had between you.' I quite 
follow that? — No. 

90. Then, so far as you were concerned, when you 
had passed on reports of what had taken place to 
your principal, that finished the matter as far as you 
were concerned? — Not necessarily, because there might 
be action to be taken ; for instance, here is the police 
report of the special meeting of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion at which that remarkable document was read 
out. That is the action that was taken on it. (Docu- 
ment handed.) 

91. All this, as I understand it, is what was done in 
Ireland — not sending it to the Chief Secretary? — No, 
this passed to the Law Officers. 

92. And from them passed back to you, and from 
you passed on to the military, and then it goes to the 
Chief Secretary; is that it? — Yes, then it went to 
the Chief Secretary. 

93. I think you had better give us a copy of this, 
or let us see the original, and we will have a copy 
taken? — That is the original. 

94. Have you been able to trace who started the 
forgery or this story? — I wish I could. 

95. What has happened to Kelly, if one may ask?— 
All I know is that he was arrested ; I do not know 
what happened to him. 

96. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : He got it from a 
paper. Which paper was it? — “ New Ireland.” 

97. Do you know who the editor of that is? — No. 
“ New Ireland ” is a paper which originally somewhat 
supported the Partiamentary Party ; it got more and 
more hostile, and then the editor left it in order to 
enlist, and another editor has taken it on. It was 
very violent at the date of the outbreak. 

98. The new editor is not known? — Not by me per- 
sonally. I heard that when the Volunteer head- 
quarters were raided by the police after the insurrec- 
tion a large number of copies of this leaflet were 
found. 

99. Mr. Justice Shearman: Have you got a copy 
of the leaflet? — A copy of it is in Appendix VIII. to 
my statement. 

100. “ The following precautionary measures have 
been sanctioned by the Irish Office.” I see there is a 
copy of it here? — There is a copy of it appended to 
my statement. Mr. Ginnell asked a question with 
regard to it in the House of Commons. 

101. I take it you have also got the originals, and 
there would be no difficulty in getting any minutes. 
You say you are going to give us minutes of all the 
Conferences you held with the military. In respect 
of matters that went before the Attorney-General I 
suppose there are minutes? — I never, or v.ery rarely, 
made any minute of a conversation in my own office 
with those working in it. 

102. But you could show us all those minutes?— 
You will get them- in Dublin. 

103. What was the modus operandi of your com- 
munications with the Chief Secretary when you sent 
on papers and minutes? Would you simply write a 
letter?— I sent on papers with minutes and wrote to 
him fairly frequently privately. A bag or two bags 
of papers used to go to him every night. 

103a. Chairman: Those letters are private? — I wrote 
to him privately. 

104. They are all marked “Private”? — Yes. 

105. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : They go straight into 
his own hands. His Private Secretary would open 
them, I suppose? — Yes. 

106. Mr. Justice Shearman: There is another 

matter — I do not know whether I had better ask it 
of you or some other witness— but I feel a little diffi- 
culty in understanding the report as to one appendix, 
because I do not know exactly what the state of the 
law has been as to arms and explosives in Ireland. 
Do I take it that during the time you have been there 
there has been only a declaration under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, and except for such declarations 
as you know there was nothing to prevent anybody 
importing arms into Ireland? — There was nothing on 
the 5th August, 1914. The restriction on the importa- 
tion of arms into Ireland which had existed until then 
was removed. 


107. Chairman: Why? — I do not know. 

108. You cannot explain to us why; you can give 
us no reason? — I was not there then. 

109. Mr. Justice Shearman: What restriction was 
there; under what Act was it that arms could not be 
imported into. Ireland? — It was under a Pro- 
clamation. 

110. That was before we had the Defence of the 
Realm Act? — The Customs Acts and the Defence of 
the Realm Act as at first passed gave us insufficient 
powers. 

111. The Defence of the Realm Act came in in the 
autumn of 1914; at least, it is an Act authorising 
Proclamations, and a number of Proclamations were 
issued, but before August 5th, 1914, what was the 
state of the law; do you know? — The importation of 
arms was forbidden. Here is a copy of the Pro- 
clamation forbidding them; I do not know whether 
you wish me to put that in. 

112. What is the date of that? — The date of that is 
the 6th December, 1913, and here is a Proclamation 
of the 5th August, 1914, revoking this. 

113. Well, it is information ; it does not matter 
whom we get it from, I suppose. I understand it now. 
It was prohibited in 1913? — Only as a Customs regu- 
lation: “Coastwise carriage was banned” according 
to the heading here. “ The London Gazette last night 
contained a Royal Proclamation, signed by His 
Majesty yesterday, prohibiting the importation of 
military arms and ammunition into Ireland under the 
Customs Consolidation Act of 1876. The Proclama- 
tion also prohibits the importation into Ireland of the 
component parts of any arms, empty cartridge cases, 
and explosives and combustibles for war-like purposes, 
exception being made in favour of sporting guns and 
ammunition. The Proclamation further prohibits the 
carriage coastwise of military arms and ammunition.” 
Under this Proclamation a great many arms and 
ammunition were seized. I believe the legality of 
those seizures has been largely contested, and it was 
never finally decided. I remember getting a number 
of applications for the return of arms and ammuni- 
tion seized under this Proclamation. On the 5th 
August it was withdrawn. 

114. That, perhaps, relates to quarrels which have 
worn themselves out, we hope? — On the 20th Novem- 
ber I spoke to Lord Kitchener on the subject. 

115. You have given us a very carefully prepared 
statement of the different steps that were taken after 
you were there to prohibit the importation of arms? 

116. They were under the Defence of the Realm 
Act? — Yes. 

117. They were nothing to do with Customs? — They 
were taken aftef I had seen the Secretary of State 
for War in the matter personally. 

118. Subject to any Proclamations, of which you 
have given us a list, at the time you went there, 
I suppose, there was no Statute on the Statute Book 
preventing in Ireland the carrying of arms of any 
description ? — No. 

119. Was there any licence duty to be paid as in 
England? — There was a licence duty to be paid, but 
it was not enforced. 

120. Chairman: It was not enforced? — Practically, 
not. 

121. It is always enforced in England; why was 
it not enforced in Ireland? — I suppose when arms 
were carried for obviously illegal purposes, it was 
looked upon as rather a trifling way of dealing with 
the situation to ask a man to pay for a licence. 

122. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What is the gun 
licence in Ireland? — I think it is 10s. 

123. That is the ordinary gun licence, the same as 
in England? — Yes. 

124. Does that cover a rifle? — I believe so. 

125. I believe if it is used for anything except 
vermin you have to take out a sporting licence ?— Yes. 

126. Mr. Justice Shearman: Sporting licences were 
taken out, I suppose? — A certain number, but, cer- 
tainly, every man who had a gun did not take out a 
sporting licence. 

127 . There was nothing, subject to these regula- 
tions, to prohibit the importation of explosives into 
Ireland? Until the Government got to work under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, explosives could be sent 
in subject to any regulations for their safe custody? — 
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128. Do you know whether our Explosives Act of 
1875 was in force in Ireland? — It is. 

129. Now, about one other matter : Is there no 
Statute in Ireland preventing armed drilling for an 
illegal purpose? — No Statute special to Ireland, but 
there is a Statute against illegal assembly. 

130. There is a very old Statute in England which 
is still in force of 1819, 60 George I. ; have you heard 
of that, or did anybody ever think of it? — If it was 
in force it certainly was not enforced. 

131. If it does apply to Ireland (I say, frankly, I do 
not know; at this moment I only know what- the law 
is in England) it was not enforced. The Statute of 
1819 prevents any armed persons drilling together, 
whatever their object is, unless they have the per- 
mission of the authorities. At any rate, you have no 
experience of that Statute being' enforced?— No. 

132. So that there was no Statute which- enabled 
you to attack people or arrest people who were drilling 
with armed weapons unless you could prove that they 
were for seditious purposes? There was nothing to 
prevent loyal or disloyal citizens from assembling to 
any number armed? — We were not deterred from 
taking action by the absence of statutory powers; we 
were deterred practically for political reasons. 

133. I only want to ask a few desultory questions 
now. As regards these figures as to what you call 
Irish Volunteers, you have not told us, but I take it 
they are the same as the Sinn Fein Volunteers; they 
are the same body, are they not? — Yes. 

134. Beyond saying that at first the National 
Volunteers were under a body hostile to Mr. Redmond, 
you do not give us any information. I do not know 
whether we can get from somebody else how they 
came to be under the control of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, which was originally a literary movement, was 
not it? — The Sinn Fein movement is a literary move- 
ment, and I have avoided, as far as I could, the use 
of the word. . . 

135- Do you know how they got connected with the 
Irish Volunteers or how they took them over, or got 
in charge of them? — I think as far as I understood 
the matter they originally started it. This reply to 
the Ulster Volunteers was started by the Sinn Fein 
organisation; and then Mr. Redmond insisted on 
getting control of it. 

136. Mr. Redmond captured it and got control of 
it? — Yes.’ He put 25 representatives on the Com- 
mittee to represent the Irish Parliamentary Party 
with the idea of getting complete control. 

137. How many were there before; you have not 
given iis the number ? — I only know from memory that 
that gave him a majority. 

138. On page 1 of your report you give quotations 
from the Manifesto attacking Mr. Redmond. Have 
you got the Manifesto ? I rather wanted to know 
whether it is signed. I do not know whether you 
have the names of the original Provisional Committee. 
I do not want to extract them from you now, but 
could you supply them to us? — Yes. 

139. Of course, if we could have this Manifesto it 
would be useful, because it seems to show the origin 
of the movement, and if that Manifesto were signed 
it may give us some clue? — It was signed. 

140. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: By the whole of the 
Committee, do you remember? — As far as I remember 
by the whole of the Committee. 

141. Were they Sinn Feiners or Irish Republic 
Brotherhood; I daresay they overlap, do not they?— 
Yes, they were of extreme Nationalist views. 

142. That ‘ does not prevent them sometimes 
quarrelling with one another? — No. 

143. I believe we are going to have elsewhere a 
history of the Sinn Fein movement, but still we want 
to get at the actual persons and trace the actual 
persons who were responsible for this movement. 
Your figures, I suppose, are figures Vfrom an investiga- 
tion before you of something of the. sort? Of course, 

1 - v ?" ! lavo any other manifestos of the kind we 
should like to see them too. Your figures as to the 
National Volunteers and the Irish Volunteers, the 
two bodms, I suppose are Police figures, are not they? 

they are the Police figures. 

144. Have you any reason to doubt their accuracy? 
i here seems to be such a large number of National 
voiiHiteers who you say did nothing? — That is so. 

J4o. They seem to run into over 100,000?— The 


sry objects into effect if they got a chance, 
Yeif 1S *° Say aft<21 WG were fight' n g w 'th Germany? 


movement died down and a great many of them — 
30,000 — were recruited. 

146. Would you mind turning to page 8 of your 
statement, paragraph 9: “ Occasionally camps of 
exercise were held under the direction of the organis- 
ing instructors at which military training was given 
to young men who were in charge of the branches 
in the neighbourhood. Women’s societies were formed 
to assist these branches in recruiting and to be trained 
in first aid.” Have you got the details of that in- 
formation? It seems to me to point to such obvious 
sedition? — It was exactly an imitation of what was 
being done on a very much larger and more complete 
scale in Ulster. 

147. The war for which they were training must 
have been war between Irishmen if you train women 
for hospital work and first aid? — It was exactly what 
had been done previously in Ulster. 

148. I do not know whether you have got the actual 

reports about these camps ; I am going to ask you 
some questions about that later on. Apparently they 
were having sham attacks on Dublin Castle? Yes. 

149. Was not it quite obvious that that meant that 
they would seize the Castle if they could? — I think I 
made that clear in my report that if there was an 
enemy landing in Ireland they would have done these 
things. 

150. That was brought home to you by the informa- 
tion that they were preparing to fight on Irish soil 
against the supporters of England if they got the 
opportunity?— Yes. Originally, of course, the move- 
ment was no doubt entirely to answer Ulster. 

151. That is what follows from your report, but 

when you got these two pieces of information that 
they were drilling people and teaching women first aid 
work and that they were conducting sham attacks 
upon the Castle, I understand that brought home to 
you that that was done for the purpose of carrying 
those very objects into effect. if „ _i. .... . B 

0 say after 1 

152. What I want to know is what action was taken 
then m reporting this to the Chief Secretary. Were 
tbere any special communications about it?— The 
going o® Cletaiy Was fully aware of exactly what was 

153. Both those items of information, you say were 

at the disposal of the Chief Secretary?— Yes. 

154. The camps, the training of women for first 
CastleT— Yes ^ 616 Slam fights attaekin S Dublin 
n } 5 °- When was there a sham attack on Dublin 

Si, 1 Vs™ ’ th ‘ 0f “•"-The «1. 

—Yes' Y ° U W0Uld inf ° rm the Chief Secretary of that? 

158 As far as you know that did not lead to anv 
special precautions being taken to arm Dublin Castle 
to defend it any more than usual? No. 

D- ave y° u got a report which you could send 
Uo of this sham attack? I want to know what it 
was. Were guns wheeled into position ?— That is an 
extract from the report. ( Document handed.) 

160. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Were you there - did 

you see the sham fight yourself? — No. ’ 

161. Chairman: If it had been a question of dis- 
persing them and preventing this, whose business 
' V f 0U A d lt n h l'i? b n’V- W ° nld J t hnv * been the business 

f P °H e ’ the Royal Irish Constabulary 

or the Military?— It would have been the Dublin 
Folice m the first instance if they were strong 
enough to do it by themselves, otherwise the military 
would be called in in aid of the civil power. 

162. Did it not strike you at the time as rather 
extraordinary that these people should have been 
permitted to make a mimic attack on Dublin Castle 
and nothing done to prevent it? — Of course, we were 
accustomed to all sorts of operations in Ireland. 

163. Did not it strike you as coming rather nearer 

home than the usual military parades?— I looked 
upon it as a most undesirable development. 1 

164. But you did not think it rather more- than 

undesirable? — I did not think that it preceded a 
real attack unless in the circumstances of an enemy 
landing. J 
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165. Mr. Justice Shearman: This seems to have 
been the Citizen Army?— Yes, that was mixed up with 
labour. 

166. There is the Citizen Army, and then there is 
the Irish Volunteers, as you call them, or as they 
call themselves. At some period or another they 
came together, but up to a certain time it is the 
fact, I rather gather from your report, that they 
used to manoeuvre separately? — Yes. 

167. Were they ever seen together? — In the last 
few months we thought they were working together. 

168. Do you know what brought them together ?■ — 
They shared their dislike of England. 

169. That they probably had in common for a very 
long time. You do not know any of the inner history 
and how they came to be acting under one leader- 
ship? — How they came together, no. 

170. As I understand, Connolly was of the Citizen 
Army? — Yes. 

171. I think he was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
outbreak, was not he?— No, a man called Pearse. 

172. What was he, was he Sinn Fein?— He was 
of the Irish Volunteers. He was a school master. 

173. And what was Connolly?— Connolly was the 
head of the Transport Workers’ Union. 

174. He was the Citizen Army then? — Yes. 

175. Of the signatories to the Proclamation of the 
Trish Republic some are one and some the other? — 
T. J. Clarke was neither; he was of the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood. 

176. You might let us have a copy of this report 
about the mimic manoeuvres? — Yes. 

177. Chairman: You did not regard this sham 
attack as a dress rehearsal? — No. 

178. May I ask one other question in connection 


with that. Was the fact that no notice was taken of 
this in accordance with the general line of policy 
laid down by those responsible? — It was in accordance 
with the general line of policy we were pursuing. 

179. That no notice was to be taken of any of these 
mimic military Dreparations, is that so? — Generally. 

180. And that a free hand was to be given to any 
of the Irish Volunteers to behave as they liked pro- 
vided they did not go to actual extremities such as 
taking life? 

, 181. Mr. Justice Shearman: I think Sir Matthew 
has pointed out the difficulties. He says they decided 
unless there was an actual outbreak they would not 
interfere, and I take it what guided them in that 
policy, rightly or wrongly, was that it was thought 
that it could not possibly succeed and it never would 
he undertaken. If you had disarmed publicly these 
people there must have been some bloodshed, but if 
you had let it go by it might have blown over without 
any bloodshed at all? — Yes. . 

182. I hope I am not wronging you in thinking 
that was apparently the policy that was pursued? — 
That is so. 

183. It was hoped that it would blow over, wheref 
forcible disarmament would necessarily have 
some amount of shooting? — Yes. 

184. And the policy that was chosen was leaving it 
alone in the hopes that it would result in nothing?— 
In the belief that it would result in nothing, and 
also in the belief that action against these volunteers 
on the ground that they were manoeuvring, which 
had been done very largely in Ireland for some time, 
would have resulted in the alienation of the great 
bulk of the Irish feeling, which was unfavourable to 
these people. 


i led to 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


185. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I want to ask you, if I 
may, some purely administrative questions, because I 
know nothing of the administration in Ireland. Your 
predecessor was Sir James Dougherty ? — Yes. 

186. Is he alive ? — Yes, he is one of the Members for 
Derry City. 

187. I suppose when you arrived in the ordinary way 
he would give you information as to what was going on 
so as to put you au courant with the state of affairs?— 
Yes. 

188. And I suppose you had several consultations with 
him ? — Yes. 

189. What is the number of the staff you have in 
Dublin Castle ?— There is the Under Secretary, who has 
direct charge of the Administrative branch. As I 
have already explained the office is divided into three 
branches, the Assistant Under Secretary having charge 
of the Administrative branch. There are two Principal 
Clerks, one having charge of the Financial branch, and 
the other of what is called the Judicial branch, which was 
referred to this morning as the Law and Order branch. 

1 90. Mr. Justice Shearman : What they call abroad the 
Department of Justice? — Yes. Then there are three 
Upper Section Higher Division Clerks. There was one in 
the office in London with the Chief Secretary, and there 
was one in Dublin in the Administrative branch Then 
there were two Lower Section Higher Division men. One 
was acting as Private Secretary to myself, and one we had 
lent to the Admiralty. Then there were three Staff 
Clerks, and five or six Second Division Clerks of whom 
one was lent to the War Office. There was a confidential 
shorthand writer, two abstractors, and two temporary 
clerks. 

191. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : How are they recruited, 
by the ordinary Civil Service examination in England ? — 
Yes. 

192. Open competition? — Open (ompetition. 

193. And they can choose Ireland as they can choose 
England or India, is that so ? — Yes. 

194. Would they mainly be Irishmen, or would you 
have an interchange ? — They were mostly Irishmen. 

195. May I ask you generally, did you have loyal and 
efficient support from them ? — Yes. 

196. The next thing I want to understand is about the 
Dublin police. You have only two forces in Ireland, the 
Dublin police and the Royal Irish Constabulary ? — The 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 


197. Is the Dublin Metropolitan Police like an English 
municipal or borough police force?— No, it is not muni- 
cipal, it is a Government force. 

198. You have two Government forces ?— Yes. 

199. There is no Watch Committee, or anything of 
that kind ?— There was a Watch Committee in Limerick, 
but it was merely nominal. 

200. In Dublin you have no Watch Committee ?— No. 

201. They take their orders direct from whom? - From 
the Under Secretary. 

202. Just as the Metropolitan Police are attached to 
the Home Secretary ? — Yes. 

203. Then you have the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Who pays for the Dublin police?— It is paid for by 
money voted by Parliament the Dublin Corporation 
contributing towards the expense from a rate, which 
cannot exceed, 1 think 8d. in the £. 

204. The Government supply the balance ?— Yes. 

205. The Royal Irish Constabulary is purely a Govern- 
ment vote, is not it ?— Yes, except that certain numbers 
in excess of what are called the free quota which are 
allotted to the different counties, are partly paid for by 
the locality. 

206. The Government can diminish or increase at 

•will ? — The maximum number in the case of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary— I am not so certain in the case of 
the Oublin Metropolitan Police — is laid down by Act of 
Parliament. . 

207. It is a Statutory maximum, is it? — Yes, except 
that I am told that by proclaiming different districts to 
be in a state of distuibance the Statutory maximum may 
be exceeded. 

208. Without limit ? — Without limit, when the demand 
is made by the local magistrates. 

209. It is in effect raising extra police in a district 
which is disturbed? — Yes. 

210. What number of men have you in the Dublin 
police ?_The present strength of the Dublin police is 
1,121, out of an establishment of 1,167. 

211. Is that the maximum number or the estimated 
establishment ?— It is the number that has been laid down 
as the establishment. 

212. You are pretty near up to your maximum there?— 
We were 46 below on the 24th of April. 

213. During your time have they been increased or 
diminished ?— Slightly diminished, by reason of enlist- 
ments. Wc informed superintendents that any men 
approaching them with regard to enlistment were to be 
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encouraged to proceed in the matter, but we did not think 
it was desirable to invite men to enlist. 

214. You wanted to keep the force up to strength ? — 
Yes. 

215. Are they enlisted, recruited and paid in the same 
way as the Royal Irish Constabulary? — The conditions 
of service are somewhat different. The men have to be 
of greater height, and the pay conditions are different. All 
that is set forth very fully in the report of the Committee 
that sat upon the matter in 1914. 

216. Having two forces both under Government, what 
is the object of having two different forces? — I think 
there would be great advantages in having one. 

217. So it would appear? — This was not however a 
time in which any change could be made. 

218. You do not know how the two different forces 
started ? — I am afraid not. 

219. If they are both Government forces one would 
think it would tend both to economy and efficiency if you 
had one force?— I think so. 

220. Is there any connection or interchange between 
the forces ? — They keep each other informed of anything 
that is going on. 

221. Their offices are not together? — Their offices 
are in the same building ; they are lioth in Dublin Castle. 

222. They are like two neighbouring po ice forces in 
England, are they?— They are much closer. I imagine, 
than that, in the way of keeping each other informed, 
and, of course, it was rather my business to see that they 
did properly inform each other. 

223. There is no jealousy between the two forces? — 
Absolutely none. 

224. Are both forces at present efficient as regards 
men ? — The Royal Irish Constabulary is I think highly 
efficient. The Dublin Metropolitan Police is efficient for 
its ordinary work. I think there is a little lack of 
initiative in its general superintending staff. I think the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, who was appointed not 
very long ago, is excellent, but some of the men under 
him in my opinion somewhat lack initiative. 

225. The Royal Irish Constabulary is almost what one 
may call a military force, is it not : they habitually carry 
arms? — They have arms, but their training is mainly 
police training. 

226. With regard to the Dublin Police are they on 
exactly tne same footing as the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 
— They have not arms. 

227. And they are not trained to use arms ? — They are 
given revolvers on certain occasions. 

228. Like they are handed out for special occasions to 
the police in England ? — Yes. 

229. I do not want to ask you any particulars about it, 
but have you a C.I.D. ? — There is a detective branch of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and there is the Special 
Crimes Branch, which consists of one or two officers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

230. Are those two amalgamated ? — No. 

231. They have to trust to interchange of information ? 
— Yes. 

232. Have you ample funds for this purpose, or is there 
any difficulty ? — There was no difficulty. 

233. It is not only a question of paying men, but 
as you know the efficiency of a department of that kind 

depends on 1 think I would rather give an answer to 

that not in public. 

234. I gather that your C.I.D. is small, but you receive 
I suppose information, I will not say from what, but from 
jifferent English offices ? — Yes. 

235. Is that information given at regular intervals, or 
as events turn up ? — In the case of one office it is given 
fairly regularly, and in the case of the others as events 
turn up. That of course I could enlarge upon privately. 

236. I should rather like to know what powers the 
executive have in Ireland as to arrest in case of people 
who are reasonably suspected though not proved to have 
committed crime. Have you any special powers or is the 
ordinary application made to a magistrate for a summons, or 
warrant ? — Yes, except, of course, under the Defence of 
the Realm Act there are greater powers. 

237. I mean normally ? — Normally the powers are the 

' 238. Had you these greater powers when first you went 
there, or had you in those cases to go to the magistrate 
with a sworn information ? — Practically from the time I 
went there we had powers under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. We have had those powers increased in certain 
particulars. 


239. Those regulations are all published as official 
papers ? — Yes. 

240. Is there any power in Ireland by which a trial can 
be ordered before three judges instead of a jury ? — There 
is a power in Ireland by which trial for unlawful assembly 
can be ordered before two resident magistrates, but it is 
only for unlawful assembly. 

241. Mr. Justice Shearman : Is that under the Defence 
of the Realm Act quite recently ? — That is under the old 
Crimes Act. 

242. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Which is still in force ? 
That part of it, I believe, is still in force. 

243. Do you know whether the Peace Preservation Act 
was repealed ? — Yes, it was. 

244. Was it repealed at the same time as the Arms 
Act ? — It is the same thing. 

245. I asked you those questions because you said in one 
part of your evidence that juries could not be trusted, and 
that you had in some serious cases indicted a man before 
judge and jury ? - Yes. 

246. Did the jury disagree, or did they acquit ? — They 
acquitted. 

247. Was the evidence pretty clear ? — It was thought 
so by the Crown. 

248. Nevertheless it was not a case of disagreement ; it 
was a case of acquittal ? — Yes. 

249. How many cases weie tried ?•— There were two 
particular cases at some interval apart. 

250. Can you tell us whether, assuming the juries to be 
wrong, they acquit from fear or from favour. Were they 
afraid of the consequences to themselves if they convicted, 
or was it sympathy with the movement ? — I should say it 
was the latter feeling that predominated. 

251. Not fear? — Not fear of any actual consequences 
to themselves, except fear of a certain amount of unpopu- 
larity. 

252. Can you get a special jury for these cases or only 
a common jury ? — I think only a common jury. 

253. Do you mean that among the people from whom 
your juries would be called there was large sympathy with 
this movement ? — Yes. 

254. A large display of sympathy ? — In Dublin, yes. 

255. Have you power to change venue in Ireland 
freely ?— We did change venue freely. 

256. With equally bad result or not ? — No. What we 
did was to bring cases to Dublin to be tried by a Divisional 
Magistrate. 

257. But then the Divisional Magistrate could only give 
a small punishment ? — Yes. 

258. Have you power to change venue in jury cases ? — 
Yes. 

. 259. And even if you had is there any place you could 
change to with any good result ? — You would be more 
likely to get convictions according to the weight of evidence 
in some parts than in others. 

260. It is a question of probability ? — There are parts 
of Ireland which are politically opposed to the ideas which 
mainly predominate in Dublin. 

261. I think, under some of the old Acts, there was 
power to try a case by Judges alone, was there not ? — I 
do not know. 

Mr. Justice Shearman : I think in some of the old Land 
League times there was a suggestion that prisoners should 
be transferred to the Old Bailey here for trial, and there 
was such a storm of opposition that it was abandoned. 

262. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I think you have told us 
what I was going to ask you next. You are in continual 
touch with the soldiers ? — Continual touch, daily touch. 

263. I imagine there is an Intelligence Branch in 
Ireland as well as in England? — Yes, it was with the 
Intelligence Officer that I communicated every day. 

264. I think you have one officer who has had experi- 
ence of being both a soldier and in the constabulary ? 
— Yes, he is really a County Inspector, temporarily 
employed on military duties. 

265. From the 22nd of April onwards, how many 
soldiers had you in Dublin? — There may have been about 
4,000, 1 should think, but not all of them available. Some 
of them, a large number, were recruits. 

266. On leave, sick and engaged in recruiting? — Yes, 
and actual recruits. 

267. A lot of them young recruits ? — Yes. According 
to the General about 1000 were actually available. 

268. What troops were they ; English, Irish or Scotch ? 
—They were mainly Irish. 
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269. Had you any British regiment, by which I mean 
English or Scotch Regiment, in Dublin ? — Yes, cavalry. 

270. Cavalry, I imagine, was not of much use ? — They 
were used dismounted. 

271. Chairman : They did very well ; it was a Lancer 
regiment ? — Yes, but an attempt made to use' them as 
cavalry was not successful. 

272. What was the regiment ? — It was a composite 
regiment. 

273. Was it the Fifth Lancers ? — There were some 
Fifth Lancers among them ; it was a composite reserve 
regiment, I think. 

274. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You had about 1,000 
soldiers in Dublin and you had about 1,000 unarmed 
Dublin police ? — Yes. 

275. And what number of Royal Irish Constabulary ? 
— Comparatively few. I think there were about 50 
available men at the depot. 

276. So that the armed force you had was about 1,050? 
— Yes. 

277. How far was the Curragh ?— The Curragh is about 
25 to 30 miles. 

278. An hour’s train journey? — Yes, rather more. 

279. Was the Curragh line cut ? — -No. 

280. That was always kept open ? — Yes. 

281. What force had you at the Curragh ? — About 
2,500 available to come in. 

282. They came in, you say, that afternoon ? — That 
afternoon and evening. 

283. Could you billet them all ? — have you got barracks 
to billet them all in ? — A good many came into the Castle. 

I am not well up in the arrangements. 

284. The other source from which you drew troops was- 
England ? — And Belfast. 

285. Who were they? — An Ulster Reserve Battalion. 

286. Would that be the New Army? — Yes ; and some 
guns came from Athlone. 

287. How far is that ? — It must be about 75 miles. 

288. By the time these troops came I suppose barricades 
were up? — There was not very much in the way of 
barricading. The positions were occupied about half -past 
twelve. 

289. They kept time very well ? — Yes. 

290. It was a well-considered move? — There was evi- 
dence that it was. 

291. Among the Dublin police and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary I imagine you had perfect loyalty ? — Yes. 

292. Both forces equally ? — Yes, as far as I know there 
was no case of a man not doing his duty. There was no 
case parallel to what happened on the 26th July, 1914, 
when the police declined to act against men who were 
bearing arms. 

293. You are perfectly satisfied the whole way through 
with the loyalty both of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin police ? — Yes. 

294. — You were helped also by the National volunteers 
to some extent ? — Not in Dublin. 

295. I saw that there were one or two of them killed ? 
— No, I can correct that. There was a force there of men 
unfit for military service who had been enrolled on the 
same lines as the Association of Volunteer Training Corps , 
in England, a force of veterans. Those had been re- 
cognised by the Irish Government, though not by the 
War Office. 

296. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : They were not the 
National volunteers under the old scheme? — No, they 
were not political in any way. 

297. They are what have been called the National 
guard over here, the people with “ G.R.” on their sleeves? 
— Yes : they had been out route marching on the Monday 
morning. 

298. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Unarmed ? — Unarmed ; 
they were attacked, and they took refuge in one of the 
barracks on the way back. 

299. You did not get any active support from what I 
may call the National Volunteers? — Not in Dublin. 

330. Were they called upon for active support or not ? 
—No. 

301 . In England, in case of any riot, you are entitled 
to call upon anybody, including a soldier, to help suppress 
the riot ? — Yes. 

302. Have you similar powers of calling on anybody to 
aid in Ireland? — I suppose that is the common law. It 
holds in Ireland as elsewhere. 

303. Of course, as you know, as a small instance of it, 
every now and then a man is prosecuted here because he 
is called on by a policeman to help and he does not help ? 
— ^ es - 

304. However, you relied really upon your police and 
your soldiers ? — Yes. 


305. Necessarily you are left a great deal in sole charge 
of Dublin Castle, because I suppose when Parliament is 
sitting Mr. Birrell has to be in Parliament ?— Yes. 

306. And Parliament has been sitting pretty continu- 
ously now ? — Yes. 

307. When was the last occasion on which he was over 
in Ireland and you were able to see him personally ? — In 
February last ; he was coming over at Easter. 

308. For the Easter Vacation ? — For the Easter 
Vacation. He was coming over, and there were various 
matters which we had arranged to talk about together. 

309. Chairman : How long was he in Ireland in 
February ? — I think about 10 days or a fortnight. 

310. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : There is nobody else in 
Parliament to answer questions except him ? — The 
Attorney-General lately has been a member of the House, 
and there is the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, who answers his 
own questions. 

311. And the Attorney-General as a rule answers only 
legal questions ?— As a rule. 

312. And he is not necessarily in the House?— He is 
not necessarily in the House. Most of the time I was 
in Ireland he was not in the House. 

313. Therefore the whole Parliamentary work falls on 
the Chief Secretary ? — Practically. 

314. And practically he cannot get away, I suppose ?— 
No. There are also here all the Irish members, who are 
frequently conferring with him. 

315. So that apart from being a Member of the Cabinet 
he has a great deal of his work over here ? — Yes. 

316. When the Chief Secretary is over here, has the 
Lord Lieutenant any extra powers, or have the Privy 
Council in Ireland any extra powers ? — No. 

317. Business still has to be conducted through the Chief 
Secretary ? — The business of the Privy Council is formal. 

318. And I suppose the main business of the Lord 
Lieutenant is ceremonial. How far does he cm-respond 
to a very constitutional Sovereign ? — That is a thing 
which is always varying in Ireland, as I mentioned before. 
Sometimes the Lord Lieutenant has been in the Cabinet. 

319. But not for some time?— Not for some time. 
Lord Aberdeen was not, and Lord Wimborne was not. 

320. Chairman: Lord Cadogan was. — Yes. When he 
is in the Cabinet I imagine the Lord Lieutenant has 
greater actual responsibilities than otherwise. Then I do 
not know how the responsibility between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary is divided. 

321. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : It would be a bit awk- 
ward for the Under Secretary, would it not? It is a 
little difficult to serve two masters— He would be serving 
two masters. I think it is right to say that Lord 
Wimborne was very anxious to know everything that was 
going on, and also to discuss it. 

322. And you found him helpful ? — Yes. 

323. Are there any direct relations between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the soldiers, as there are in India between 
the Viceroy and the soldiers ? — The Lord Lieutenant, of 
course, can always call upon the General to give him his 

324. In India the troops are directly under the 
command of the Governor-General in Council. There is 
nothing like that with the Lord Lieutenant?— Practically 
not. Practically the War Office would be bound to be 
referred to it the Lord Lieutenant desired any action not 
laid down by the War Office. 

325. The Lord Lieutenant could not say : “ Bring up 
troops from the Curragh at once ; ” that would be done 
through the War Office. 

326. Chairman : He could not enforce it.— T have no 

doubt the General would act on the Lord Lieutenant’s 
request. . 

327. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : It would not be an 

order to the General ?— If there was a difference of 
opinion I imagine the General would feel bound to refer 
to the War Office. . . 

328. Mr. Justice Shearman : In other words, he is the 
Sovereign over there, but must act through the responsible 
Ministers ?— I do not think you will find Lord Wimborne 

quite takes that view. _ , , 

329. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : We shall be able to hear 
his view. This movement, which I see you put down as 
the Irish Volunteers, the Citizen Army, and the Republican , 
Brotherhood, is always called the Sinn.Fein Movement ?— 
Yes. I asked a question with regard to the Sinn .I'ein 
movement shortly after I arrived in Ireland, and a note 
was furnished to me by the Acting Commissioner of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. Shall I read it ? 
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330. Chairman : Yes. — It is a note on the Sinn Fein 
organisation : “ The above organisation was started in 
1905, and gave as its aims, objects and policy, the follow- 
ing : 1 National self -development on the lines successfully 
adopted by the Hungarians in their struggle with Austria 
by a policy of relying on ‘Sinn Fein’ (ourselves alone). 
To give the strongest adhesion to the Gaelic and 
Industrial Revival Movements, and to all movements 
originating from within Ireland instinct with National 
tradition, and not looking outside Ireland for the accom- 
plishment of their aims, and to carry this policy into 
effect by utilising to the utmost the powers of all repre- 
sentative bodies, and by the recognition of an assembly 
meeting in Dublin, composed of delegates from such 
bodies and other popularly elected representatives as the 
sole authority entitled to National obedience.’ A National 
Council was formed to control the organisation, of which 
Edward Martyn was the first chairman, and the first con- 
vention was held in the Rotunda on 28th November, 1905, 
when disloyal speeches were made and resolutions were 
passed in favour of the policy indicated.” 

331. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Most of the policy is 
highly constitutional ? — Yes. 

“ During the proceedings at this convention the chair- 
man stated: ‘The most important of all matters was 
the anti-enlisting crusade. By the work of the National 
Council the recruiting statistics in Ireland had con- 
siderably decreased. The Irish Nationalist who entered 
the English Navy deserved to be flogged.’ This 
organisation developed for some time, and various 
branches were formed and affiliated, but during the past 
few years these branches have practically disappeared, and 
alLthat now remains in Dublin is the central body which 
is still controlled by a National Council, and at present 
their offices and place of meeting are at 6, Harcourt Street. 
The members of this organisation may, and no doubt do, 
differ from each other on many points, but no difference 
of opinion exists regarding their opposition to any form 
of English Government in Ireland and their support of 
the anti-enlistment crusade. If any member announced 
his opposition to the National Council on these points he 
would soon find that he was no longer wanted as a 
member. Some members are, of course, more active in 
their display of disloyalty than others, but all members 
are disloyal, whether displaying great activity or not. It 
can hardly be said that any effort is made to enforce 
uniformity of view except as already stated regarding 
opposition to English Government in Ireland and anti- 
enlistment, and it is not known that any difference of 
opinion bn these points has ever arisen.” 

Sinn Fein opinion varies from that of the man who 
is simply an Irish patriot to that of the man whose 
hatred of England is only greater than his love of 
Ireland. 

332. Are the members of the Sinn Fein Organisation 
generally known ? — Is it sufficiently public for them to 
be known ? — Yes. 

333. What is the condition of membership ? How does 
a man become a member ? Do they publish a list of their 
members, do you know ? — I do not think the Sinn Fein 
Society publish such a list. 

334. Do any of the other three ?— I do not think they 
conceal in any way their membership. 

335. Do you know the conditions of membership ; is 
that known ? — Not more than is stated there. 

336. Do you know if there is any oath, or anything of 
that kind ? — I should think not. The Irish Republican 
Brotherhood is a secret society. The Sinn Fein Organisa- 
tion, which is practically more or less merged in the 
Irish Yolunteeis is not secret. 

337. It has hardly got a separate existence now? — 
Hardly. 

338. The Irish Republican Brotherhood are a secret 
society ? 

The former literary section of the Sinn Fein has to 
some extent separated from it. The literary movement 
has become less anti-English and led by George Russell 
is not hostile to British interests. 

339. They have left the Sinn Fein, and joined, I 
suppose, the Irish Parliamentary Party ? — Well, they are 
non-political. 

340. Is there not some Act dealing with secret societies? 
— Are not they illegal in Ireland ? Is not there an Act 
which deals with secret societies and the secret adminis- 
tration of oaths ? — The secret administration of oaths I 
know is illegal, but the difficulty is in knowing when a 
secret oath has been administered. 

341. Have not you as a rule a certain number of kind 
friends among all these people? — That is one of the 
subjects I will discuss later. 

8329 


342. At any rate, you have had no prosecutions for it ? 
—Not for the secret administration of oaths. I have 
some recollection, but it is not at all precise, that in 
one case we thought we had sufficient evidence, and it was 
referred to the Attorney-General, but the evidence was 
not good enough. 

343. Mr. Justice Shearman : 1 think I saw it in one of 
the reports ; it was a prosecution for unlawful assembly ? 
— No, this was a suggested prosecution for the administra- 
tion of an illegal oath. 

344. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You say the Sinn 
Feiners are pretty well known. Do you know what 
number there were in the public service receiving Govern- 
ment pay ? — I do not know what number there were ; 
that was very difficult to get at. 

345. I suppose you could ask them and they would not 
say ? — No. They would say : “ We do not deny it." A 
good many did not go beyond a pious dislike. 

346. Of what?— Of England, but their feeling might 
be a mere opinion that England had treated Ireland badly. 
It varied from that opinion to a readiness to take active 
measures. As soon as a man joined the Irish- Volunteers 
and we knew he was a member of the Irish Volunteers we 
got rid of him. 

347. How many did you get rid of in that way?— I 
suppose eight or nine. 

348. None in your office in the Gastle ?— I believe not. 

349. What is the number of Irish Civil Servants out- 
side, not counting the Post Office ? — I am afraid I could 
not say — do you mean including resident magistrates and 
clerks of petty sessions ? 

350. I meant Irish Civil Servants — those in the offices ? 
— Two or three thousand. 

351. Chairman : You say in your statement : “ The 
march out for Sunday was to be at 5 p.m. and special 
arrangements were made by the Volunteer staff with the 
object of safeguarding the Government’s servants from 
observation by the police.” What is exactly the meaning 
of that?— The meaning was that ic was arranged by 
the Irish Volunteer organisation that these men should 
not be spotted. 

352. I suppose we can assume that there were amongst 
them Post Office people and that class of Sinn Feiners, 
and special steps were taken to hide them from the view 
of the police on that occasion ?— Yes. It is believed they 
were going to take part. 

353. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I believe you have told 
us another thing that I wanted to ask you. You told us 
the amalgamation with the Larkinites was quite a recent 
affair?— Yes. I am under the impression that the 
association between the two varied from time to time : 
that they came near each other at one time and then 
rather went apart and then came near again. 

354. Larkin was President of the Transport Workers' 
Union ? — Yes. 

355. I suppose part of that Union is an ordinary 

legitimate trade union, or is there a great deal of sympathy 
with the Syndicalists ?— I think the Citizen Army repre- 
sented the militant members of the trade union. There 
were a great many in the trade union who were not 
violently anti-British, but it was very difficult to say 
which members were anti- British and which were merely 
pro-labour. . 

356. The government of the trade union had been 
captured by the Syndicalists ? — Yes. 

357. Originally it was not a Syndicalist movement ? — 
One of the difficulties of dealing with the matter was that 
durin» the time immediately preceding this disaffection, 
for some four or five months, there had been a strike on 
in Dublin against one of the principal shipping companies, 
a strike which was the subject of communication between 
Sir George Askwith in this building and Mr. James 
Connolly. 

358. Is there any known connection between the 
Larkinites and the Clan-na-Gael ?— We knew that Larkin 
appeared on Clan-na-Gael platforms in America ; that was 
after he had ceased personally to run the Transport 
Workers. 

359. Mr. Justice Shearman : Is it quite certain that he 
is in America ; have you certain information of that ?— 
We believe so. 

360. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You do not know whether 
he is on the Clan-na-Gael Council at all ?— He got rather 
at issue with them. 

361. Is there any connection between the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood and the Clan-na-Gael ; are they, so to 
speak, branches of the same organisation '-We believe 
they are in intimate connection. 

C 
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362. Have you Irish Republic Brotherhood branches in 
Glasgow and other places as well as in America ? — I cannot 
say for certain ; I should say probably there were members 
in Glasgow. 

363. You mentioned some athletic associations ? — I 
mentioned the Gaelic League and the Gaelic Athletic 
Association. The Gaelic League was originally mainly 
for the study of Irish archaeology and the Irish language, 
and it included people of all political opinions. Gradually 
those who had not anti-British opinions dropped out of it, 
and comparatively recently the executive was captured by 
the leaders of the Irish Volunteers. 

364. That is the Gaelic League?— Yes. The President, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, a very learned man, retired not very 
long ago. 

365. He did not approve of what went on ? — No, and 
a number of people left then and previously for the same 
reason. 

366. Have they branches in England ? — I do not think 
they have branches. I am not sure that there is not one 
in Scotland. 

368. Now come to the athletics? — The Gaelic Athletic 
Association has, I think, always been anti-British. They 
would not allow soldiers in uniform to attend their games. 

369. Is not a soldier in uniform entitled to go in ? Is 
there gate money taken ? — Yes. 

370. Is not a soldier tendering Is. entitled to go in ; 
could not he ask a policeman to say : “ Make room for 
him ” ? — I believe not, but I am not sure. 

371. Was there any notice taken of this exclusion of 
soldiers in uniform ? — No, no action was taken. 

372. I was thinking of it in this way, I suppose they 
had to hire grounds ? — Yes. 

373. Would respectable people hire grounds to them 
when it was one of their conditions that soldiers should 
not be admitted ? — I presume so. 

374. * 85 * * * * 

375. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You have told us how 
they tried to stop recruiting. The whole of these bodies, 
the Irish Volunteers, the Citizen Army and the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood were all opposed to recruiting ? — 
Yes. 

376. Did they oppose it in Belfast as well as in Dublin ? 
— I do not think they were actively opposed to it in 
Belfast ; there were relatively a small number of them 
there. 

377. But they had an active branch there, apparently ? 
— They had an active branch there. 

378. There are a few things I did not quite understand 

in your very exhaustive paper. I think you told us that 
you bad the names of the original provisional committee ? 
— This was the original statement that they made on the 
eve of Mr. Asquith’s Mansion House Meeting, and it 
states at the end of it : “ The signatories to this state- 
ment are the majority members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the Irish Volunteers apart from the nominees 
of Mr. Redmond, who are no longer members of the 
Committee. We regret that the absence of Sir Roger 
Casement in America prevents him being a signatory. 
John MacNeill” 

379. What has become of him ? — He is under arrest. 
They were his later orders to the Irish Volunteers that 
there was to be no meeting at Easter that I read out. 

380. Yes, I wanted to ask you about that. I suppose 
that was a mere blind to put you off. — I should like to 
know : I think not. I think he probably wanted to stop 
it at the last moment. 

381. It was not merely to put you off your guard? — 
I think not. I have no subsequent evidence, ' but I am 
inclined to think it was his desire that there should be 
no rising. 

382. What position was he in ? — He was a Professor of 
the National "University. 

383. Chairman : Was he a Professor holding a Govern- 
ment appointment ? — It is a university appointment. 

384. Not a Government one ? — Except in so far that the 
Government contributes to the university. 

385. A subsidised university ? — Yes. 

386. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Who appoints him ? — 
The governing body of the university. 

387. Chairman : Is the Government represented on that 
body ? — It is represented by four members. The next 
signatory was O’Rahilly, who was the treasurer ; Thomas 
McDonagh, who has been executed ; Joseph Plunkett, 
who has been executed ; Pierce Beazley ; Michael Judge, 


who left the volunteers afterwards ; Peter Paul Macken, 
ex- Alderman, whom I do not know ; John McGioban, 
whom I do not know ; P. H. Pearse, who has been 
executed ; Patrick Rowe ; Bulmer Hobson, who was the 
secretary ; I do not know what has become of him. 
Edmund Mar I do not know ; Cornelius Colbert, after- 
wards associated a good deal with the leaders ; Edmund 
Kent and John McDermott have been executed ; James 
O’Connor was a leader ; William Mellowes was imprisoned 
and then deported to England, and apparently got away 
to Ireland just befoye the insurrection. 

388. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Whether he has been in 
it or not you do not know ? — There is no doubt he has 
been in it ; he is alleged to have led men in Galway. 
I do not know about the remaining three signatories, 
William Geogehan, Peter White, and O’Loughlin. 

389. Mr. Justice Shearman : What is the date of that ? 
— That is the 24th September, 1914. 

390. Chairman : What is that exactly ? — These are 
some confidential notes. 

391. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What is Professor John 
MacNeill Professor of ? — Archaic Irish. 

392. In the National University? — Yes, University 
College, Dublin. 

393. You mentioned another Professor ? — MacDonagh. 

394. What was he professor of ? — John McNeill is pro- 
fessor of early, including mediaeval, Irish history. 

395. How long has he been professor? Does it say 
there ? — For some years. 

396. Mr. Justice Shearman : Have you got MacDonagh ? 
— I cannot find MacDonagh for the moment. 

397. Chairman : Is he a professor ? — He is a professor 
at the University. I do not remember the subject. 

398. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The funds in the banks 
are referred to on page 6 of your statement ? — Yes. 

399. Roughly, £16,000. Was that all you knew of in 
the banks at the time ? — Yes. 

400. I suppose afterwards funds were brought in prob- 
ably from America by hand, so to speak ? — Yes, no doubt 
that was done. We bave always tried to get on the 
track of it, but never really succeeded. 

401. You never succeeded in finding the money, but 
there must have been large sums ? — Yes, a good many 
thousand pounds. 

402. Were arms brought in in that way from America 
too, do you think ? — I do not see how they could have 
been. 

403. Except an occasional pistol, and that sort of 
thing ? — Except casual pistols. Latterly we were not 
satisfied with the Customs' search of vessels arriving 
directly in Ireland, and we had them watched by the 
police ; all unloading of vessels from a foreign port to 
Ireland was watched by the police. 

404. By the Royal Irish Constabulary ? — Yes, and by 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police. They used to open 
cases, and in that way we got on to the case I have 
mentioned of 500 bayonets coming from a Sheffield firm. 

405. You occasionally had some luck ? — Yes. 

406. Mr. Justice Shearman : Were the H owth guns 
which were the subject of the judicial enquiry German 
guns, do you know ? — Yes. 

407. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Can you use any ammu- 
' nition in them, or do you bave to have special ammunition ? 

— They must have their own ammunition. 

408. So that they would not be of much use unless they 
had a sufficient amount of ammunition ? — That is so. 

409. There is very little standardisation of ammunition 
for rifles ? — No. Our estimate of the ammunition is 
given in one of the tables. The ammunition for the ‘303 
inch rifles bad to be regulation ammunition, and was, I am 
afraid, largely stolen. 

410". From troops ? — Yes. 

411. Do the Irish Constabulary have the '303 rifle? — 
Yes ; they did not lose any. Then we allowed for a long 
time shot guns and shot gun ammunition to be imported 
for ordinary sporting purposes, and now we know that 
the ammunition was largely treated ; that is to say, the 
shot was removed and slugs substituted — four pieces of 
lead. 

412. Was any of the German ammunition expanding 
bullets, do you know? — I saw some expanding bullets 
brought into the Castle at the time of the rising. 
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413. Imported from Germany ? — I cannot say. They 
were not ’303 in. 

414. Were there any German rifles ? — Yes, there was a 
number of Mausers. 

415. Would these expanding bullets fit the Mauser and 
the MannJicher? — They had ammunition for the Mausers. 

416. Was it expanding bullets? — That I cannot say ; I 
am not sufficiently certain. I do not know whether there 
is any evidence of German rifles or ammunition having 
been imported since the commencement of the war. 

417. Mr. Justice Shearman : I see in your report you 
say that until the news came of Casement’s arrival on 
that boat you had no evidence of any German interference 
at all? — Absolutely none. We were always on the lookout 
for it. 

418. Do you mind looking at the end of paragraph 8 : 
“ In November and December there was a wide distribu- 
tion of copies of an anti-British letter from the Bishop of 
Limerick, dated November 10th, which had appeared in 
the Press.” Was any action taken on his letter ? — None ; 
the subject of the letter was the treatment by the people 
of Liverpool of men who were emigrating, it was said, to 
avoid conscription. 

419. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The men who were 
going to the States to avoid conscription ? — Yes, that was 
the subject of the letter Then there was a leaflet with 
the heading “ No Compulsion,” with a sentence from an 
anti-conscription speech of Mr. John Dillon. 

420. What was that sentence ? I suppose it was torn 
from its context ? — Yes. 

421. What was the sentence? Have you got it? — 
No, I am afraid I have not. It was “ We will not have 
conscription in Ireland,” or something of that sort. 

422. Just one sentence picked out and torn away from 
its context ? — Yes. 

423. It was not a matter which called for any explana- 

tion from Mr. Dillon himself ; it was divorced from the 
context ? — No. Mr. Dillon, as you are aware, was 

always against the extension of the Military Service Act 
to Ireland. 

424. Is the Monteith that you mentioned the Monteith 
who came over from Germany ? — Yes. 

425. He originally was a Colour-Sergeant ? — A con- 
ductor in the Ordnance Store Department. 

426. I thought he was in one of the regiments ? — He 
may have been originally ; I cannot say. 

427. He is an official of the Clan-na-Gael, is he not ? — 
I cannot say. 

428. Mr. Justice Shearman: He is still at large? — I 
have not heard that he has been arrested. 

429. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : He escaped when 
Bailey was captured ? — Yes. 

430. He and Casement and Bailey came over in the 
same boat ? — Yes. 

431. There is one point in your general observations 
that I did not quite follow. I daresay it was my fault. 
There was a question mooted by the soldiers, or somebody 
else, about disarming these particular Irish Volunteers. 
I could not understand myself why you have suggested 
that if these men were disarmed the loyal National 
Volunteers and the Ulster Volunteers should also be 
disarmed. There is no connection between them, is 
there ?— There was this connection, that we did not 
know at the time who were loyal and who were 
disloyal ; the boundary line was a very hazy one. A 
good many went over from the loyal to the disloyal. 

432. From both sides, from Ulster and the other? — 
No, not from Ulster, from the National Volunteers. 

433. From the loyal Nationalists ? — Yes. 

434. Leaving out altogether the Nationalists who are 
loyal, these men were practically in league with Germany? 
— In effect. 

435. I do not see how that suggestion of disarming 
them would apply to two loyal bodies, who may have 
domestic disputes among themselves, but certainly they 
are loyal to the Crown ? — Would you look at Appendix I 
You see where there is an entry in Column 2 b. 

436. Mr. Justice Shearman : That is when they split 
off, you mean ? — Yes, it is when they split off. There 
were National Volunteers who had not definitely split off, 
but were known to be under the influence of Mr. John 
MacNeill. 

437. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : That was October, 1914? 
—Yes. Then in June, 1915, we were able to separate 
National Volunteers, who were with the others, but who 
1 , nc ' ine l ' 1 to Mr. J ohn MacNeill, and Irish Volunteers, who 
nad absolutely dissociated themselves from the National 


Volunteer organisations, and after that a certain number 
were going over every now and then. 

438. From one side to the other — shifting sands?— 

Yes ; and I believe that if action had been taken such as 
you suggest, and an attempt co disarm them- 

439. The Irish Volunteers only ? a very large pro- 

portion would have been Irish Volunteers. 

440. A large proportion of the whole of the Volunteers 
of Ireland? — A great many, yes. 

441. If they were loyal, as they have proved themselves 
to be, do you mean they would still object to disloyal 
people being disarmed? — They would have denied that 
they were disloyal. The line for a long time was a very 
hazy one. It was very difficult to say whether all in any 
body of National Volunteers were loyal or whether there 
was a proportion of them who were disloyal. 

442. But there was no doubt about the Irish Volunteers ; 

they are the only ones I was making a suggestion about ? 
— Yes, but supposing you had disarmed them ; it would 
have left a large number of disloyal men in the National 
Volunteers and I believe their strength would have been 
very largely increased. The disarmament of any of the 
National Volunteers 

443. That I am not suggesting ? — Many were at heart, 
and afterwards became, some of them, disloyal. 

444. Chairman : At the end of paragraph 16 you see 
there a statement : “ Prominent persons in the Irish 
Parliamentary Party strongly animadverted on the policy 
of proceeding against these organisers.” What Irish 
Parliamentary Party is that? Is that Mr. Redmond’s 
Party ? — Yes. 

445. Not both ? — Not Sir Edward Carson’s. 

446. No, I meant the Irish Parliamentary Party, or Mr. 
O’Brien’s. — No, I am talking entirely of the Party under 
Mr. Redmond. 

447. Does that equally apply to a statement which you 
made just now in a reply you gave to Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers, when you said the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment frequently conferred with you ? Does that mean 
Mr. Redmond and his followers alone? — Did I say that? 

448. Mr. Justice Shearman : In answer to Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers about whom you could consult when the Chief 
Secretary was over here and when the Attorney General 
and Solicitor General were not available, you used this 
expression: “The Irish Members of Parliament are 
frequently conferred with.” — I meant that one thing that 
fell to Mr Birrell to do when he was over here was to see 
the Irish Members of Parliament, who were constantly 
going to him. on every conceivable subject. 

449. That is what we want to find out. As far as 
you know, was it his habit to consult them ? — Every Head 
of a Parliamentary Department is constantly being inter- 
viewed by Members, as you know. To take the Post 
Office, for instance, Members of Parliament are always 
writing to the Postmaster-General on behalf of their 
constituents, and going to see him. 

450. There is no doubt he would consult people, but 
what I wanted to find out is, was it his habit to consult 
the leader of that Party? — That, possibly, you had better 
ask Mr. Birrell. You can ask me whom I consulted. 

451. If you wrote to him and he wrote back to you, 
you might know from his letters ; but if you would 
rather not answer the question, very well ? — I think it is 
for him. I will tell you whom I consulted and whom- 
I talked to. 

452. Chairman : "Whom did you consult ? — I talked on 
various occasions with Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin, 
but most frequently with Mr. Dillon, in the same way 
that I talked with everyone from whom I could get 
information. 

453. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I suppose, also, you 
would converse with the Ulster members ? — I went up, 
not very long after I went to Ireland, to have a talk with 
some of the leaders of the Ulster people, who were got 
together for that purpose through the kindness of Mr. 
Walter Long by Mr. George Clarke, and I was able to get 
the views in Ulster at that time. 

454. Chairman: When was this? — I have some difficulty 
in remembering which month. 

455. In the early days of your office ? — I should think 
in one of the early months of 1915. 

456. Shortly after you had taken office? — Some few 
months after. 

457. Of course one cannot always remember dates ? — 
Then I got as much information as I could from many 
people who were unofficial. 
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458. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The three people upon 

whom you relied for information were mainly Not 

for information. 

459. Chairman : But you talked to them ? — I would 
talk over matters with them. 

460. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I mean about the feeling 
of the country, the three people upon whom you relied 
were Mr. Devlin, Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond ? — Yes. 

I saw Mr. Redmond comparatively few times. 

461. Twice, I think, in your memorandum you used 
the words “ the Irish Parliamentary Party.” Practically 
that meant those three gentlemen ? — Yes. There is one 
point about that I should like to mention, if you will let 
me. I was unable to communicate with Mr. Tim Healy, 
because very shortly after I went there' he said things 
about me which made it impossible. Of course he has a 
great knowledge of Ireland, and one would have liked to 
have taken advantage of it. 

462. Chairman : Of course you have read Lord Midle- 
ton’s speech in the House of Lords ? — Yes. 

463. In that speech he stated that he had an interview 
with you in the month of March. Can you give us any 
information as to what passed at that interview ? — I had 
three talks with Lord Midleton. He was always very 
kind in discussing things with me. 

464. Will you give us the dates ? — The first was on the 
3rd December. 

465. Was it here, or in Ireland? — Here. 

466. In London ? — In London. 

467. Mr. Justice- Shearman : You have a note of it? — 
Yes, I have a note. Shall I read it ? 

468. Chairman : If it is readable.— I think I would 
rather that it were not published, but there is nothing in 
it that I want to keep from the Commission. 

469. Mr. Justice Shearman : It is a question whether 
Lord Midleton has any objection. Were there any other 
people present ? — In one case Mr. Evelyn Cecil was present, 
and in the other Lord Barrymore. 

{The note was handed in.) 

470. Chairman : May we keep this document ? — Yes. 

471. Mr. Justice Shearman : That is what you recollect 
of this interview ? — Yes. 

472. Chairman : There is only one point I should like 
to put, and that is whether these interviews which you 
mention in this note were in February? — December, 
February, and the last one in April. 

473. Lord Midleton said that he had an interview with 
the Under Secretary in the month of March. Of course 
that may be incorrect. — I think those are the only three 
interviews that I had with him. 


474. Mr. Justice Shearman : Will you tell me this, in 
case Lord Midleton should not have quite the same 
recollection as you. Were those notes which you have 
made recently or were they taken down at the time ? — 
Where I say “Lord Midleton came to see. me this 
morning,” I refer to the morning of the day on which the 
note was made. 

475. They are things dictated the same evening, or 
something of that kind ? — Yes. I see that the note in 
which I say “on the 3rd instant,” is initialled on the 
16th. That note was made on the 16th December. 

476. They are not notes which you are putting together 
now from your recollection? — No. 

477. They were notes called into existence before this 
unfortunate outbreak arose ? — Yes ; and I may say that 
the same thing applies to the notes of interviews which I 
have already handed in. Each note was made on the date 
at the foot of it. 

478. Chairman : Then do you accept this statement of 

Lord Midleton’s ? I will read it to you : “ He (Lord 
Midleton) said : 1 You admit that you know these men 
have explosives in large quantities, that they have also got 
a large number of arms, that they have also been tamper- 
ing with newly joined recruits in His Majesty’s service, 
and that they have also received money in large turns. 
Do you think that they have done all these things for 
nothing and have no intention of using them ?’ The answer 
was in substance that he feared there might be some bomb 
outrages, but that he had no fear of a rising, and that if 
there was, the powers of the Government wfire not 
sufficient ” ? — Yes, I remember saying about the bomb 
outrages, because that was always in my mind, but I 
think there is some confusion there about the powers of the 
Government not being sufficient in the event of a rising, 
because what we were talking about at the moment was 
what might be done at that time. In the event of 
a rising, of course it was quite clear that we had power 
to abrogate by proclamation the clause giving the option 
of trial by jury, but that did not help us in the 
ordinary 

479. Mr. Justice Shearman : Do you mean that if you 
used that expression you meant “We have not sufficient 
powers to deal with it unless there is an outbreak ” ? — 
That was more in mind. Lord Midleton, I think, got a 
great deal of his information in these interviews from 
myself. As to the rest, if you will make a note of it I 
will mention in private where it came from ; it is rather 
important. 

Chairman : There are some questions which we wish 
to put to the witness in private, so I must ask the public 
to withdraw. 


Clhe Witness answered questions 480—515 in private, when the meeting was adjourned to to-morrow morning 
at 11.0 o’clock.) 


SECOND DAY. 

FRIDAY, MAY 19, 1916. 


The Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, P.C., K.C., M.P., called and examined. 


516. Chairman : If I put any question which you would 
prefer not to answer in public I hope you will say so. 
You will be the best judge of whether or not it should be 
answered. I presume that you have seen the contents of 
Sir Matthew Nathan’s statement ? — Yes. 

517. I understand you have already passed it? — 
Certainly. 

518. Have you any additions or modifications you 
would like to make to it ?— I do not know that there is. 
I think perhaps any observations I should make upon it 
would arise incidentally. I think, taking it as it stands, 
I agree with it. 


519. You have been so good as to hand in to us a 
statement. Would you read your statement, or would you 
like the Secretary to read it ?— I only sent this for the 
information of the Commission, but if you ask me to read 
it I shall be very glad to do so. 

520. Some of the questions will be based upon it, but if 
there is any part you would like to omit of course you will do 
sc —Yes ; it is rather of a general character. It is on what 
is now called Sinn Feinism : “ The spirit of what to-day is 
called Sinn Feinism is mainly composed of the old hatred 
and distrust of the British connection, always noticeable 
in all classes and in all places, varying in degree and 
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finding different ways of expression, but always there , 
as the background of Irish politics and character. 
Dr. Newman on coming over to Dublin, as an English 
Catholic, in the very middle of the last century discovered 
it for himself, and he was amazed and disgusted at its 
virility and was very glad to get away from it. This 
dislike, hatred, disloyalty (so unintelligible to many 
Englishmen) is hard to define but easy to discern, though 
incapable of exact measurement from year to year. You 
may assume it is always there and always dangerous. 
Reasons are often given for its persistency despite of 
efforts to obliterate it. Had Catholic emancipation 
accompanied the Act of Union, had Land Tenure Reform 
been ante-dated half a century, had the Protestant Church 
of Ireland been disestablished a little more to please the 
Irish people, and not so much to gratify the British 
Nonconformist, had the university question been earlier 
settled, it is possible, though not obvious, that this spirit 
of Sinn Feinism might by now have been exorcised. It 
has in point of fact been immensely weakened and 
restricted, and out of many Irish breasts it may perhaps 
have been removed altogether. The last twenty years have 
worked transformation. The face of the country is 
changed. Sel£ Government has been established in the 
counties on the most democratic plan and with the most 
democratic results ever devised or accomplished, even 
by Tories, and though the experiment was a risky one, 
it has on the whole succeeded. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, though much exposed to criticism and 
coming in for a fair share of abuse, is essentially an 
Irish Board, and wholly outside what is called, often 
most uninstructedly, ‘the Castle influence.’ The Con- 
gested District Board, with enlarged statutory powers and 
a very considerable income, is also essentially an Irish 
Board, and within its powers and within its income, 
supreme. “ The Department,” as it is called, of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction is Irish in all its ways, 
quarrels, and pursuits. And yet, despite these things, 
and in the face of prosperity among the farmers, cottages 
for the labourers, and control over her most important 
affairs, no close observer of Ireland as a whole, during the 
last two years or so, could fail to notice that this Sinn 
Fein spirit was increasing. For a number of years the 
Home Rule controversy, which seemed at last to be on its 
way to a Parliamentary solution, absorbed most of the 
energies of active politicians, whilst those who were out 
of real sympathy with a movement which seemed to them 
limited and unromantic, were content to allow the con- 
troversy to be conducted in Parliament by able leaders 
and to run its course, whilst they stayed at home and 
attended or at least supported the Gaelic League and other 
kindred and influential societies. This period was also 
marked by a genuine literary Irish Revival, in prose, 
poetry and the drama, which has produced remarkable 
books and plays and a school of acting, all characterised 
by originality and independence of thought and expression, 
quite divorced from any political party, and all tending 
towards, and feeding latent desires for, some kind of 
separate Irish national existence. It was a curious situa- 
tion to watch, but there was nothing in it suggestive of 
revolt or rebellion except in the realm of thought. 
Indeed, it was quite the other way. The Abbey Theatre 
made merciless fun of mad political enterprises, and 
lashed with savage satire some historical aspects 
of the Irish Revolutionary. I was often amazed 
at the literary detachment and courage of the 
play-wright, the relentless audacity of the actors and 
actresses, and the patience and comprehension of the 
audience. This new critical tone and temper noticeable 
everywhere, penetrating everything and influencing many 
minds in all ranks, whilst having its disintegrating effects 
upon old-fashioned political beliefs and worn-out contro- 
versial phrases, was the deadly foe of that wild senti- 
mental passion which has once more led too many brave 
young fellows to a certain doom in the belief that in 
Ireland any Revolution is better than none. A little more 
time, and but. for the outbreak of the war, this new 
critical temper would, in my belief, have finally prevailed, 
not, indeed, to destroy national sentiment (for that is im- 
mortal) but to kill by ridicule insensate revolt. But this 
was not to be. There were a number of contributory 
causes which lately have created the utmost excitement of 
reeling among those ill-affected to constitutional methods 
and to increase their numbers. First : Growing doubts 
about the actual advent of Home Rule. If the Home 
>ule Bill had not been placed on the Statute Book there 
8329 


must have been both in Ireland and the United States a 
great and dangerous explosion of rage and disappointment, 
which when the war broke out would have assumed the 
most alarming proportions. In Ireland all (outside parts 
of Ulster) would have joined hands, whilst our reports 
from Washington tell us what the effect in America would 
have been. Still, even with Home Rule on the Statute 
Book the chance of its ever becoming a fact was so un- 
certain, the outstanding difficulty about Ulster was so 
obvious, and the details of the measure itself were so un- 
attractive, and difficult to transmute into telling platform 
phrases, that Home Rule as an emotional flag fell out 
of daily use in current Irish life. People left off 
talking about it or waving it in the air. Second : But 
in Ireland, whenever constitutional and Parliamentary 
procedure cease to be of absorbing influence, other men, 
other methods, other thoughts, before somewhat harshly 
snubbed, come rapidly to the surface and secure attention, 
sympathy and support. The sneers of the O’Brienites, 
the daily ‘naggings’ in the Dublin Irish Independent 
also contributed to the partial eclipse of Home Rule, 
and this eclipse foretold danger. Third : The Ulster 
Rebellion, gun-running at Larne, the Covenant, the 
Provisional Government, and its members, its plan of 
warfare in Belfast, its armed Volunteers, and public 
drillings, and all the rest of the ‘ pomp and circumstance ’ 
of Revolution, had the most prodigious effect upon 
disloyalists elsewhere. There was no anger with the 
Ulster Rebels : Catholic Ireland was very proud of them 
— ‘ What they are allowed to do, we can do.’ This needs 
no elaboration from me. Fourth : Then came the war on 
the 4th August, 1914. This was the moment of the 
greatest risk. Nobody could foretell what would happen 
in Ireland, or what her attitude would be. It might 
easily have demanded 60,000 soldiers to keep her down. 
Mr. Redmond’s spontaneous, patriotic, courageous, but 
British speech was a bold stroke, and bravely has it 
succeeded. One hundred and fifty thousand Irish 
Volunteer soldiers are fighting, as Irish soldiers know how 
to fight, on the side of Great Britain. To me it is 
marvellous. But there were in Ireland men and women 
who thought that Mr. Redmond had thrown away a great 
opportunity and that he should have struck a bargain 
with the Crown ere he consented to become a recruiting 
officer for it. These men were in a small minority. 
Ireland preserved an unbroken front with the rest of 
the United Kingdom, and the Empire, and this she did 
to the bitter disappointment of Germany. But the 
minority were still there, and were shortly to be increased 
in numbers. Fifth : The Coalition Government with Sir 
Edward Carsou in it ! It is impossible to describe or 
overestimate the effect of this in Ireland. The fact that 
Mr. Redmond could, had he chosen to do so, have sat in 
the same Cabinet with Sir Edward Carson had no molli- 
fying influence. If Mr. Redmond had consented he 
would, eo instante, have ceased to be an Irish leader. 
This step seemed to make an end of Home Rule and 
strengthened the Sinn Feiners enormously all over the 
country. Sixth : The prolongation of the war and its 
dubious end : Irish criticism of the war and its chances 
were not of the optimistic cast that prevail in Britain. 
Every event and result was put in the balance and 
weighed. The excitement was immense. So long as the 
war lasted, and it soon became obvious that it might last 
for years, there were not wholly unreasonable expecta- 
tions of a German landing or landings in Ireland, and of 
partial risings in different parts of the country, which, if 
timed so as to synchronise with a German bombardment 
of the English Coasts, and hosts of Zeppelins flying over 
the North of England and the Midlands, would be quite 
enough ; so it might well be thought by an Irish Revolu- 
tionist to secure a fair chance of an immediate Irish 
success, which, were Germany ultimately victorious, 
could not but greatly damage British authority and rule 
in the future. German assistance was at the bottom of 
the outbreak. The war turned many heads and upset 
prudent calculations. To this in Dublin was added the 
hoarded passions of the labour disputes and 1 Bachelor’s 
Walk.’ ” 

520a. In your note you begin by saying “ The spirit 
of what to-day is called Sinn Feinism is mainly com- 
posed of the old hatred and distrust of the British 
connection.” Had it not at its inception, an idealistic 
policy ? — Well, in its original conception, yes, but I think 
that idealism consisted in the idea of Irish life, character, 
literature and education, being entirely separate and 
D 
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remote from the English connection. I think the idea 
lay 1 at the root of it that it should be not necessanly 
political, but practically there .should he real divoice 
between England and Ireland in the case of liteiature and 

^521^ Another point I would like to ask you is this : In 
regard to the separation of Sinn Feiuers from Mi. Red 

mond and the loyalists who ^ave preached to 

Ireland the desirability of enlisting in the army and 
helping the Empire in its hour of need, has not that 
breach 8 occurred very largely owing to the great nurnbei 
of Sinn Feiners wanting to avoid military service . — vieii, 
that there are a number of persons who are amnous to 
avoid military service, and would be willing to take hold 
of any excuse for doing so, is, of course, quite ‘ «ue. 

522 Has not it also happened, since recruiting has been 

very active, that the Sinn Feiners have very hugely 
increased in numbers ?-Yes, I think that the more active 
British recruiting was in Ireland, the more increase theie 
was to the Sinn Feiners ; the two went togethei. But 
they were not the real Sinn Feiuers ; they were just 
shirkers, and they are glad of any excuse. ,, 

523 Perhaps the shirkers were more numeious than 

the Sinn Feiners ?-No-Sinn Feinism is spread a 
over the place. “ Leave us alone ; that is what they call 
it. They are sick of Parliamentary Parties, sick of 
politics, sick of everything. They say : Leave us alone. 

We are tired of all this talk and exaggeration and eveiy- 
thing else. We shall never be happy unless we are 
allowed to develop ourselves in our own way. 

524. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Would they be happy 
then ?— Will mankind ever be happy ? 

525. Chairman: l imagine in the last year or so you 
realised that there was a dangerous movement in Ireland . 

Yes, and further back than that, but certainly diuing the 
last two years markedly so. , 

526. But after consultation with the various lush 
leaders you came to the conclusion that a policy of non- 
intervention was the safest ? Yes. 

527. Is that so ? — What would you exactly mean bj 
intervention ? The whole misery of the whole thing was 
these bodies of volunteers all over the place, armed, and 
to some extent drilled. If you could have got disarma- 
ment all round it would have been an infinite blessing, but 
to disarm any one section of the population on the 
evidence that we had appeared to me to be a very 

dangerous and doubtful proposition. 

528. But the fact that the Ulster people had surreptitiously 
armed themselves would not have presented you from 
attempting to stop, under the Customs Act, the arms that 
were landed at Howth?-Well, that may be so. You 
have read the report of this Commission, I suppose. 

529. Yes. — is to how far their view of the legality 
was right, I never contemplated before. 

530. But the Customs Act does give power l — It does. 

531. You would have encouraged your Customs 
officers?— Certainly ; undoubtedly any arms for anybody 
I should have stopped ; never mind who had got them 

532 ^ Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Enough ? — Quite. 

533. Chairman : That is a point I think it very impor- 
tant to bring out ? — Certainly. 

534. I am now going to put a question to you which 

you need not answer in public at present unless you like. 
Who were the Irish leaders whose advice you most relied 
on ?— Do you mean on the question of the danger of the 
Sinn Feiners ? _ „ , , , , 

535. Yes.— In the first place, I formed a pretty cleai 
estimate of my own, and I do not think that I was enor- 
mously influenced by other people ; but Mr. Redmond, 
for example, always took the view that Sinn Feiners weie 
negligible, and he was good enough to say so in the House 
of Commons on a particular occasion. I did not attach 
very much importance to his opinion in that matter, 
because I was quite sure that they were dangerous but at 
the same time he expressed that opinion very strongly 
and it affected my mind to this extent, that I gave it full 
consideration, and I came round to another view Then 
Mr Dillon, for example, was very strongly the othei way, 
not in the sense of taking action, but very strongly of 
opinion that the Sinn Feiners particularly the Mim fern 
movement and the insurrectionary movement in Dublin, 
was a danger, and on that point there was a very friendly 
but strong difference of opinion between the two. 

536. Was Mr. Dillon equally in favour of non-interven- 
tion ? — Yes. 


537. He thought it dangerous, but yet he was against 
intervention ?-He was against it in the absence of proof 
of hostile association with the enemy. If there had been 
evidence of hostile association with the enemy which you 
could prove, particularly against an individual, he naturally 
would have been in favour of a prosecution, but the 
general assertion that people were involved in the absence 
of proof of overt acts in liis judgment would be unwise. 

That is only his opinion. 

538. What specific warnings of impending trouble did 
you have ?— Do you mean in Dublin ? 

539. I should say anywhere, but especially in Dublin — 

I think you have to distinguish very clearly between the 
two. So far as the country generally was concerned, we 
have the reports of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who 
send us in almost daily reports for almost every dis- 
trict in Ireland, and I have them under the microscope. 
Although their reports are not always full of informa- 
tion, and sometimes you get a little weary of them, 
undoubtedly they do enable anybody, sitting either in 
Dublin or in London, to form a correct general estimate 
of the feeling of the country side in different localities. 
Those localities vary very much ; they vary very much ac- 
cording to the character of the priest. 'If the curates 
and clerical administrators, are anti-Sinu Fein, 
Sinn Feiners die out in that particular locality. It, 
on the other hand, they are favoured and fostered by 
the clergy they are promoted and extend. So from those 
reports “i’ had no difficulty whatsoever, as I thought, 
and I still think, in coming to a pretty just view 
as to the general effect of Sinn Feinism, or of these 
Irish volunteers all over the country ; but when you come 
to Dublin, which is under the Metropolitan Police, and not 
under the Royal Irish Constabulary, I always thought that 
I was very ignorant of what was actually going on in the 
minds, and in the cellars if you like, of the Dublin 
population. I was always exceedingly nervous about 
that. Therefore, I distinguish very much m my own 
mind between the state of things going on m Dublin 
and the state of things going on m the rest of 
the country. So far as Dublin is concerned, I do not 
know if Sir Matthew was more in a position than I was 
to receive these warnings, but I am not conscious of any 
until towards the end, the 16th April, when we had that 
letter from Stafford to General Friend telling us about the 
ship, and all that sort of thing, upon which immediate 
action was taken. I did hear at different times that 
there were notions that the Castle was going to be taken. 
Some steps, I believe, were taken to deal with those 
reports, which never came off. I should be very curious 
to hear about them. I know it is all over Dublin that 
everybody knew this thing was going to happen, and 
I only hope when you get to Dublin you will have 
an opportunity of sifting the evidence and coming to 
some conclusion about it. I really am not aware of 
any warning beyond what I saw myself in the streets, 
and on that point I took very decided views, and on 
two occasions I had a conference at the War Office on 
March 20th, 1916, and at the Horse Guards on March 

23rd, with regard to more soldiers. . _ , „ 

540. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : More soldiers in Dublin . 
—Yes. The view that I put before these authorities— 
Lord kitchener was there, Lord French was there, and 
one or two military persons— was very strongly that one 
ought to have more soldiers in the streets of Dublin, that 
we should have soldiers with bayonets and rounds and 
bands, and every thing else, because the impression that one 
<mined in walking about the streets almost was as if the Sinn 
Feiners were in acertain sense in possession. They marched 
about, and so on. I put that as forcibly as I could to General 
Friend with reference to his own troops in Ireland. I said - 
“ Show them in the streets ; march them about ; let the 
people see them ; let them see the force they will have to 
contend with and so on. At the Wat Office tve made 
some impression. They said, and General Friend also 
said the same thing : “ We are very busy; we are training 
the men, and we cannot spare them ; . and one or the 
others made a remark which certainly struck one as a very 
sensible remark at the time, and has proved to lie so now : 
« If you have any trouble we can transport the troops 
from Liverpool perhaps as quickly and as safely as they 
might be reached in Ireland, dispersed all over the coun- 
try if there was trouble.” They were considering the 
proposal. Lord Wimborne was very strong in the same 
view as I was. I am not sure whether he was present at 
both conferences, but certainly he was present at one at 
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the Horse Guards on the 23rd March, and that was his 
view. I did not press it strongly enough. I do not 
know what good it would have been but I am sure if it 
had been there for some time past at all events it would 
have been a warning. Whether it would have had any 
influence or not I do not know. I was very uncertain 
about Dublin, although I did not anticipate the sort of 
thing that did happen, and I do not think anybody else 
did. I should be very curious to hear that they did. 

541. Mr. Justice Shearman : I should like to ask you 
with regard to a thing you said a little while ago about 
the Priests ; there are not many turbulent priests, are 
there ? — Well, I should not like to come in contact with 
the Church of Rome, but there are a considerable 
number, and one of the most formidable anti-recruiting 
pamphlets ever written was written by the Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, Bishop O’ Dwyer, and sold by tens 
of thousands. 

542. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Was any action taken ? 
No, none. It was a very cleverly written thing. 

543. It did not lend itself to proceedings? — No, it was 
all based on the behaviour of the people of Liverpool 
mostly Catholics, I think, to the shirkers, as they were 
called, who came over to escape, as they thought, com- 
pu'sion. They were treated rather badly by a Liverpool 
crowd, and Bishop O’Dwyer wrote that pamphlet. He 
is a very able men ; he is not a Nationalist ; he has 
never been a friend of the Nationalist Party or of my 
administration. He was my bitter opponent in the 
University Bill, but a very clever man. You are asking 
me dow about turbulent men. He is not a r turbulent 
man, but there are turbulent men. 

544. Mr. Justice Shearman : — 1 asked you the question 
because you said the spirit of the neighbourhood de- 
pended so much upon the priests. — Yes. 

545. I rather gathered from your answer that in a 
great many neighbourhoods the priest was a source of 
disaffection?— Not a great many, but in a considerable 
number, and where he was the other way the thing was 
stamped out. 

546. Chairman : You read Lord Midleton’s speech in 
the House of Lords, did you not ? — Yes. 

547. This is a quotation from it : “ The last time he 
saw the Chief Secretary he gave the Right Honourable 
gentleman copies of a speech of the worst description, and 
an order issued by the Irish Volunteers.” What was that 
speech ? — I think that was a speech by Father Flanagan, 
in the neighbourhood of Cork. Lord Midleton, who, of 
course, gave a most accurate and truthful account, has 
written to me to day to say he is going to produce a letter 
of mine, at least he asked my consent, and I have given 
my consent, and I have the letter that is in reply to it, but 
perhaps I had better leave him to put those in. He came 
to see me about Cork, where his property is, and his know- 
ledge extends. He never said anything to me about 
Dublin. He put before me this Father Flanagan’s speech, 
and a Volunteer speech, or a placard or proclamation, and 
they were as bad as bad could be. I wrote him a letter 
which he will produce, and he replied to it, and said he 
“ appreciates fully and quite enters into the spirit in which 
you are dealing with the Sinn Fein,” and so on. He can 
produce that to you. I do not think his warnings had 
any relation to Dublin. 

548. That is interesting. — With regard to the rest of the 
country, although what he said was quite accurate I really 
felt all the time that I knew a great deal more about it 
than he did. 

549. I understand when Parliament is sitting, as a 
Member of the Cabinet you find that you have necessarily 
to be in London ? — Yes. That is a point which I really 
think it would be worth while to go into a little carefully. 
I have been nine years in the office that I lately held, and 
from the very beginning I came to the conclusion that it 
was my business to be here first as a Cabinet Minister, and 
not merely for the general sake of listening to what 
was going on in the rest of the country, but in order to 
be at a Cabinet when legislative proposals are introduced 
—as they often are sometimes in a great hurry in which 
Ireland is either left out or put in without any considera- 
tion whatever of the absolute needs or necessities or 
particular history or anything else of Ireland — and 
therefore it is necessary to have everybody at those 
Cabinets not merely for general purposes of the Cabinet 
but for Irish purposes to see that Ireland is cither put in 
or left out after consideration and not without any, 
which is what invariably happens when anything exciting 
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is happening in England. Ireland is thrown out or put 
in ; in fact, they forget all about it if there is not the 
Chief Secretary sitting at the table. Therefore, I think, 
for that reason, it is very necessary to. see him, although 
I have sometimes said that a jackdaw or a magpie could 
do just as well by crying out “ Ireland, Ireland, Ireland,” 
at intervals during the proceedings. 

550. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Of course, an Act applies 
automatically to Ireland unless it is expressly excluded ?— 
That is so. That is one reason, and the other reason is 
that I conceive it to be absolutely essential that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should be present. He is in one 
sense in many departments directly responsible to Par- 
liament, but in all of them answerable to Parliament. 
He has to answer questions of primary education although 
he has no control over it at all ; still, he has to 
answer every question about that and other subjects, 
and Irish questions, although people smile at them, and 
they are very numerous, or used to be (they have not 
been since the war began ; they were as many as 30 or 
40 in the course of one day) are very important from the 
Irish point of view. Irish estimates at the present time 
only get two days a year, and sometimes they are passed 
over even without those two days ; therefore there is no 
opportunity of criticism, and they are intensely interested 
no doubt in local points. Therefore I think for a Chief 
Secretary not to be there to deal with these very numerous 
questions wojild be a disaster. Then there is Irish legisla- 
tion. Almost every year there is some Irish Bill or 
another ; and then you have got to bear in mind that we 
have here in London the Irish Office. It has been here ever 
since the Act of Union. It is at 37 and 38, Old :Queen 
Street. There we have a private wire. We are in constant 
hourly communication with the Castle. We have all the 
machinery of Government. We have all the papers and 
a library, and we have a private draughtsman, my own 
private secretary, and a clerk from the Chief r-eeretary’s 
Office. As I say, we communicate by wire with the 
Under Secretary hourly, and we are 'in constant course 
of long conespondence on most private and confidential 
subjects, and I have got into the habit, and I still think 
on the whole it is not a bad one, of regarding the duty 
of the Chief Secretary to carry on the business of the 
Irish Government while Parliament is sitting, in London. 
Parliament has been unfortunately sitting for the last 
three or four years all the year round, either a prolonged 
session, or at all events very short adjournments. 

551. Since the war, certainly ?— Yes, and before it. 
Therefore my visits to Ireland have been Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and some time or another during 
the summer. No doubt in earlier years before my wife 
was in very ill-health we lived a good deal at the Lodge, 
of which she was very fond. After that came to an end 
I have not lived very much at the Lodge ; in fact, I have 
lent it always to other people. But during all those yeari 
I have spent the short holidays, three or four times a 
year, in Ireland, and I can say for myself, although I do 
not know that it throws very much light upon anything, 
owing, no doubt, to motors, I have been far more in all 
parts of Ireland than any Chief Secretary who has ever 
preceded me. I have been in every county of Ireland 
over and over again, and I always travelled with those 
who knew the country down to its last acre, either with 
the Land Commissioner or with my friend Sir Henry 
Robinson, the Yice-President of the Local Government 
Board, who knows every road. I may have gone wrong 
one way or another, but so far as knowledge is concerned, 
I believe I have more particular knowledge of certain 
portions of Irish life— not of all— than anybody has. 

552. You have no Parliamentary Under Secretary as 
most Offices have ? — No. 

553. So there is nobody to represent you when you are 
away ? — There is the Vice-President of the Board of 
Agriculture ; he is the nearest approach, but he, of 
course, has to be a great deal in Ireland. That really is 
a Home Rule Department, with a little parliament of its 
own. Then again, I have never had law officers — at 
least not for a good long time. 

554. You have never had law officers in Parliament ?— 
I have had law officers in Parliament, but not of late. 
Now, of course, Campbell is Attorney-General. 

555. Chairman : When you are over here attending 
your duties in Parliament, who can act for you in Dublin 
supposing a sudden emergency arises? — The Under 
Secretary has some statutory powers in the absence of the 
Chief Secretary to act. 
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556. Are they limited ? — I think they are limited, for 
example, in the Howth case to which you referred ; they 
are under a statute. Supposing anybody wanted to 
demand soldiers to assist the civil powers in the absence 
of the Chief Secretary, it is provided by statute that the 
Under Secretary could do it. 

557 . Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : In England a magistrate 
can call upon the soldiers to assist the civil powers? — 
Yes, I think mayors, and people of that sort might. I 
think it is a little different in Ireland. At all events the 
Under Secretary is named in more than one statute as the 
person to act if the Chief Secretary is away. 

558. Mr. Justice Shearman : We should have to look 
for those powers in a number of different statutes ? — You 
would. 

559. You do not mean that there is any particular 
statute dealing with his status ?— No, there is none. 

560. Chairman : Can you tell us what are the circum- 
stances which brought about the repeal of the Arms Act ? 
— It was before my time. 

561. Was it in Mr. Bryce’s time ? — Yes, but I was in 
the Cabinet, and I do remember it coming up there dimly. 
It was allowed to drop. It might have been put into the 
Expiring Statutes Continuance. 

562. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers It was put in year after 
year, and one year it was dropped ? — Yes, one year it was 
dropped. 

563. And it never revived ? — And it never revived— 
I have a sort of recollection that it had been a good 
deal debated, and that there were a good number of 
people — this is the sort of view which was presented — 
who thought it ought to be dropped, and it was thought 
to be something disagreeable, c : something of that kind, 
and it was allowed to drop. 

564. Chairman : I suppose if that had been in force 
you could have acted when the Ulster people armed 
themselves ? — Yes, but whether we should have done it, 
of course, is another question. 

565. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You have to proclaim a 
district in order to enforce it ? — That is so. 

566. Well, I am speaking only from vague recollection? 
— I am not sure about that— I beg your pardon, you are 
right. 

567. Chairman : In any case, even though the Arms Act 
had lapsed and was no longer in force, had you not ample 
powers for dealing with stores of ammunition and 
explosives under the Explosives Acts of 1875 and 1883 ?— 
I cannot quite remember that. 

568. Mr. J ustice Shearman : There is a section in the 
Explosive Substances Act of 1883 which provides that 
'anybody who is found in possession of explosives must 
account for it ? — Yes. 

569. He is liable to fine and imprisonment unless he can 
explain that he has got it for a proper purpose ? — Yes. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Would you like to look at it ; 
section 4 and section 6 are the important ones. ( Same 
handed to the Witness.) 

570. Mr. Justice Shearman : If you are found in posses- 
sion of an explosive the common sense of it is you are 
guilty of an offence unless you can show that you have 
got some reasonable ground for having it ? — “ Where the 
Attorney-General has reasonable ground to believe that 
any crime under this Act has been committed, he may 
order an enquiry,” and so on, yes 

571. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : People might have arms 
but you could prevent them having ammunition, which 
somewhat detracts from the value of the arms ? — Yes. 

572. Chairman : Yes, and that, of course, deals with 
large collections of explosives ? — Any explosives. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : There is a very wide definition 
of explosives. 

573. Chairman : For many months prior to the 4th 
August, 1914, 1 think you will agree that Ireland was in a 
state of internal unrest ? — Yes. 

S;574. Almost verging on rebellion. This was known to 
Germany, and it has always been assumed that the trouble 
in Ireland was one of the factors which Germany took into 
account in deciding on war. For both those reasons one 
would have thought that it was desii able to restrict the 
import of arms. The question I want to put to you is : 
Why was the restriction removed on August 5th, 1914, 
the day after the declaration of war ? — And not renewed 
until November ? 

575. Yes. On the very day after war was proclaimed 
why was the restriction removed ? 


576. Mr. Justice Shearman : It struck me that it may 
have been resolved upon before ? — I have not considered 
that question, but I have a note about it here. 

577. Will you put that in to us ? — I will give them in to 
you. I have a recollection about it, but my memory is a 
little hazy. Sir Matthew reminds mo, and that is the 
point I have a note about, that there was a very grave 
doubt as to its validity, as to whether we were entitled to 
niake the earlier proclamations that we did. I see it 
is : “ Whereas it is expedient that the said proclamation 
should be revoked.” If. it were not for that, one could 
not see any reason why they should have been revoked, but 
there was a very grave doubt in the minds of the law 
officers as to the legality. 

. 578. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Under the first Defence 
of the Realm Act ? The Defence of the Realm Act has 
been amended about six times.— That was before the 
Defence of the Realm Act ; and afterwards we were able 
to do ic. 

Mr. J ustice Shearman : Perhaps Sir Matthew can tell 
us, had it anything to do with the judicial pronounce- 
ment of Lord Shaw's commission ? 

Sir Matthew Nathan : No ; an action had been brought 
against the Government in connection with the seizure of 
some of these arms, and eventually that action had to be 
compromised. 

Mr. J ustice Shearman : I take it that the resolution to 
revoke it probably had been arrived at before the breaking 
out of the war. 

The Witness : Undoubtedly. 

579. It is so odd that the day aifter war is declared 
freedom is given to import arms into Ireland.— Yes. The 
whole thing comes back to my mind now. 

580. Chairman : I suppose your Law Officers were of 
opinion — that the Proclamations could not be maintained, 
and in order to avoid the scandal of their being upset they 
were revoked. 

581. And you think it had nothing to do with the 
Howth incident ? — Nothing whatever. 

582. Nothing at all ?— Nothing at all. It certainly had 
nothing at all to do with Lord Shaw’s ruling. 

583. Not with his ruling, but the incident that took 
place I think nine days before. — That is so. 

584. It took place on the 26th July? — Yes. — I have 
got a note about it in my papers. 1 know, and I would 
like to make a note in answer to your Lordship’s question 
on that point. 

585. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Can you tell us at all 
your opinion as to what turned this Sinn Fein literary 
movement into a military movement ? — It was the war 
and the excitement of the war. It was prodigious. 

586. It was not captured by another set of men ? — 

I think in Dublin it was, undoubtedly, because 
there was the nucleus there of a very spirited party — the 
Civil Army. 

587. But you think it was the war generally ? — Yes, 
the tremendous effect in Ireland produced by such a war 
as that which is being waged now. 

588. If there was such a war they all wanted to join 
in ? — It upset what I really honestly believe would 
have in time destroyed the whole of this sort of re- 
volutionary madness. The war upset all our calculations 
there. 

589. You told us, -and it was very interesting, that as 
many as 1 50,000 Irishmen have volunteered for service ? — 
Yes. 

590. Do you know the distribution of those men at all 
among the four different Provinces?— I will ask Sir 
Matthew whether we have that. 

Sir Matthew Nathan : We have that. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Is that in the Appendix ? 

Sir Matthew Nathan : No, I have not given it in the 
Appendix, but I can put that in. 

Sir Mackenzie : However, Dublin, which is the seat of 
disturbance, has done well in recruiting. 

Witness : Yes, all the towns do well ; it is the country 
districts. 

591. The objection to conscription comes from the 
country districts where the men do not want to leave their 
farms, where they are making money and doing well ? — 
That is so. 

592. I think Sir Matthew told us yesterday you had a 
certain number of prosecutions for anti-recruiting and 
seditious meetings, but you could not get convictions with 
a J ury. — No. 
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593. It was not merely that the jury disagreed, but 
they acquited ? — They acquited, yes. 

594. Do you put that down to fear or to favour ?— I 
put it down to hatred of any cause in Ireland in which 
the Attorney-General appears to prosecute for the Crown. 
You cannot get verdicts. 

595. Ordinary law and practice is somewhat in abeyance 

in that case ? — Anything treasonable or quasi-treasonable, 
or anything of that sort, if the Attorney-General is there 
or if he is represented, 

596. That is enough ? — That is enough. I do not 
know what it is due to. That is where Lord Parmoor’s 
amendment hampered us very much— I mean under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. The moment the war broke 
out, and the Defence of the Realm Act came in, we had 
in Ireland what we never had before ; we had sitting 
side by side with the Civil Authority the Competent 
Military Authority, who, on his own responsibility, and 
his account, could have done what he chose. General 
Friend always acted with the utmost consideration in 
conjunction with the Civil Authority, but he was free 
to act as he liked, and when he was acting, free from any 
obligation to have a jury. Acting, as he always did, 
wisely and properly, punishment would have ensued, 
and I do not think any very angry feelings would be 
aroused in Ireland about it ; but if you have a jury you 
are done. 

597. If the Attorney-General prosecutes, the person is 
very efficiently defended without anybody else?— Yes, 
that is so. 

598. I think also Sir Matthew told us that there were 
proceedings before certain Magistrates which were 
unsuccessful. 

Sir Matthew Nathan : Yes. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Were they the Resident 
Magistrates or unpaid Magistrates? 

Sir Matthew Nathan : Unpaid Magistrates. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : If the evidence was sufficient, 
you could get a conviction before a Resident Magistrate ? 

'llie Witness : Yes. 

599. Assuming the evidence presented is sufficient ? — 
Certainly, and we sometimes did before a Resident 
Magistrate sitting alone. 

600. W ould it have been any use in these cases to change 
the venue? — We changed the venue in one case from 
Sligo to Dublin. 

601: And the result was the same ? — The result was the 
same, against overwhelming evidence. We should have 
done just as well in Sligo. 

602. Almost better ? — The same result. 


603. What appears to be required for certain classes of 
offences is that they should be tried before a Bench of 
J udges — I moan serious offences ? — Yes. 

604. That would be somewhat unpopular, I suppose? 
— Exactly. 

605. But you could get convictions if you had a Bench, 
say, of High Court J udges ? — Yes. I have not the least 
doubt that the evidence would be carefully weighed and 
properly weighed. 

606. Has there been much difficulty in getting evidence 
in these cases or not ? — Of course, the evidence has chiefly 
been the police in these anti-recruiting speeches cases, and 
things of that sort. 

607. Do the police attend the meetings and take 
notes t— Yes. It is always subject to the remark that 
it is only the evidence of the police. However, there 
it is ; there can be no other. Sir Matthew says that 
we did get convictions for anti-recruiting offences in 
the South and West of Ireland before unpaid Magis- 
trates. It is only fair to say that if clear proof was 
given of a very violent anti-recruiting speech I think in 
the majority of cases we got a conviction, but when it 
was a case against a school-master for having explosives 
-iu ammunition in his bag and seditious literature, and 
an that— McCabe’s case, which was a very scandalous 
ease we could not get a conviction. That was before 
a Jury. 


b08. It seems outside a school-master’s function to < 
about with a bag of explosives ?— He said it was to k: 

„.i 60 ?' i Ther< ; ? vas a ^ing I asked Sir Matthew yesterdf 
xlnu £ sa , K lle coul(l nok give me the explanation of : 
was before his time. I understand both the Dublin Poll, 
Fn,™ anc ‘t he Royal Irish Constabulary are Governmei 
s ' bey are under the Government, the same as tl 
metropolitan Police are under the Home Office ?— Yes. 
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610. What is the object of having two forces? — With 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police there is a contribution 
from the rates. 

611. So there is in the case of the Metropolitan Police 
in England. — Yes, I know. Although I should be very 
glad to see the Royal Irish Constabulary extended every- 
where— they are in Belfast — Dublin is a little outside. 
They like to have what they call a municipal force. 

612. Have the municipality any control over them 
whatever ? Is there anything like a Watch Committee to 
control them ? — No. 

613. It is for the sake of the name that you have the 
inconvenience of two different forces under different 
management ? — Perfectly true. 

614. I was rather struck by a remark of yours that now 
the thing is over, a great many people in Dublin tell you 
they knew it was coming ? — Yes. 

615. If your detective department had been efficient 
would not you have known it ? — Well, I am yet a little 
bit at a loss to know what precisely there was to know. 
For example, I have been told by people that there were 
any number of structural alterations made, and tunnelling 
under streets. Of course, if anything of that sort happened 
you would hardly require a detective force to discover it, 
but I have no means of knowledge of anything of the kind. 

616. Do you mean sniping loopholes were made, and 
that sort of thing? — Yes, and also partitions were 
removed, so that you could get a run of eight or nine 
houses, so that if people were attacked in one they could 
slip through, and get out of the back door of another. I 
have heard of those stories. 

617. Mr Justice Shearman : You are not saying it is true, 
but only that these are stories that you have heard ? — 
Yes, and 1 have no reason to believe that they are true, 
and certainly because it is a rumour in Dublin it does not 
affe t my mind a bit. I therefore hope that something 
will be ascertained on those points 

618. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The outbreak seems to 
have been very well timed. There must have been a 
very careful plan, because all these various points of 
vantage w. re seized within 20 minutes, evidently by a 
very large number of men ? — That is true. 

619. Who were very well prepared.for their work ? — 
Yes, and I think they must have kept it very much in 
their own hands. 

620. Generally, going back even to Napper Tandy, you 
have always had friends ? — I know, but, whether it is to 
the credit or discredit of this movement, that is not so 
here. 


621. And the police were powerless. Do you think 
you require further assistance in the way of what we call 
the G.I.D. here? — I think events have shown that we do. 

622. You think that jou should have further assist- 


623. The Dublin Police are unarmed, of course ?— Yes, 
they are unarmed. 

624. The Royal Irish Constabulary are armed ? — With 
carbines. 

625. Are they trained as soldiers at all ; are they 

trained to shoot ?— The Royal Irish Constabulary, yes ; 
they are a sort of amphibious force. Some people say 
they are much better soldiers than policemen. People 
who do not like them say they are much better police- 
men than they are soldiers. They are and have been 

626. A very highly trained force ? — A very highly 
trained force and have behaved most courageously and 
heroically in this trouble. , 

627. They always have ?— They always have. 

628. From time immemorial ? — Yes. People say they 
were getting a little sleepy, and that sort of thing, because 
there have not been many eviction cases, and things of 
that sort, but I think the way they behaved shows that 
they have vindicated their character — at least, not vin- 
dicated, because it was never attacked, but they have 
re-established their character as high as ever it was. 

629. We understand that on the day of the outbreak 
there were only about 50 of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin ?— They were in the 
depot, I suppose. 

Sir Matthew Nathan : There were rather more than 
that. A force of 50 were available. 

630. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You had about 1,000 
unarmed men available of the Dublin police, and with 
regard to the soldiers we were told that out of the body 
of soldiers you had in Dublin not more than 1,000 could 
be called on for work ? — No. 
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631. Of course, it is easy to be wise after the event?— 
I do not know that a very much larger number of soldiers, 
unless they had been employed beforehand, would 'have 
been effective when these places were seized in the manner 
you have just described. I do not think it was a question 
of numbers. From a military point of view the thing 
was a failure from the beginning, because the soldiers 
were there before the end of the evening in a quite 
sufficient force. 

632. From the Curragh and from Liverpool ? — From 
the Curragh and from Belfast. 1,000 came from Belfast, 
and the men from the Curragh came along that day. 
Liverpool did not come until the next day. I do not think 
another odd 1,000 soldiers on the spot at the time, unless 
they had been arranged beforehand at the Post Office 
and other places of that sort, would have affected the 
position. 

633. Unless they had been actually holding it ?— I do 
not think they would have affected the position at all. 
The revolution, or whatever you call it, was a failure 
from the very beginning ; it could not but have been. 
The only thing was, arranged as it was, it took time and 
great destruction of property to smoke them out. 

634. Knowing Ireland for so many years, do you 
think if there had been a little more success in Dublin 
many would have joined in in the country ? Was there 
a large body of men who were “ on the fence ? ” — I do 
not think so, apart from a German lauding. I think 
if the Germans had really landed men and guns nobody 
would be able to say what an inflammable population 
might do. 

635. They would all join in, some on one side and 

some on the other ? — Some on one side and some on the 
other, but I do not think the mere holding up of Dubin, 
even for another week, would have affected it apart from 
Germany. They believed that England was surrounded 
by -submarines ; that they could not move the troops. 
The troops could not come from Liverpool because of the 
submarines in the Channel. They thought England was 
cut off, and the moment they discovered that the soldiers 
were pouring over 

636. Mr. Justice Shearman : I take it from what you 
have said as to the political leaders that you consulted 
that no effort was made by consulting the political leaders 
on either side to try and get a general disarmament 
of volunteer bodies before the outbreak ? — No. 

637. It may have been a useless attempt, but no effort 
was made. Knowing, as you say, that there were 
dangerous elements there drilling, and that it might 
lead to bloodshed to apply it in one part of Ireland, no 
effort was made by arrangement to get a disarmament 
throughout the whole of Ireland ? — No. 

638. This is the thing that puzzles me. One of your 
advisers thought that this was dangerous, and indeed you 
did yourself ? — Yes. 

639. But meanwhile, whilst Germans might have 

landed ? — It is not easy. 

640. Well, i here was a possibility — disloyal peop'e 
were allowed to drill, and to d' ill with arms in their 
hands. Why, was not that an overt act which could have 
been suppressed wherever it was, in whatever part of 
Ireland? — We thought it would have been difficult to 
prove that the arming and drilling of these people was in 
any way associated with the enemy. 

641. I do not know whether it escaped notice, but there 
is an Act applying both to England and Ireland as old as 
1819 which makes it a criminal offence for armed people 
to drill without consent. There are two Acts of 1819, the 
first Act and the second Act on the statute book of that 
year. It applies to England as well as to Ireland : “ An 
Act to prevent the training of persons to - the use of arms 
and to the practice of military evolutions and exercise.” 
Did that escape notice? — What is the title of that Act ? 

642. 59 and 60 George III, cap 1 ? — I see we have a 
note about it here. “ An armed party of Ulster volunteers 
manoeuvring on the road near Bironscourt.” The 
Attorney-General for the time being, Moriarty, gave us an 
opinion on that subject. “ It is clear that drilling and 
training men in military exercises or the use of arms if 
done with the object of overturning the Government is an 

• overt act of treason, and the legality of drilling persons 
not under military law or discipline was first brought into 
prominence in 1819 by the proceedings in Lancashire in 
furtherance of electoral reforms which led to the tragedy 
of Peterloo — ” 


643. Yes, it is the Peterloo Act ? — “ and the prosecution 
in Rex v. Hunt and the subsequent passing of the Unlawful 
Drilling Act of 1819. However, all this is beside the 
precise question I am now asked, and my answer to the 
question is* that the authority to drill given by two justices 
of the peace in the county in which the meeting is does 
not justify meeting or drilling on the public roads and 
thoroughfares (a) When it amounts to obstruction of such 
roads or thoroughfares and interferes with the lawful use 
by the members of the public who are obstructed thereby 
in passing and repassing, nor does such authority justify 
(b) the appearance in public on public highways of armed 
bodies going about in a manner calculated to terrify His 
Majesty’s subjects. In either case (a) or (b) the remedy 
would be by indictment.” 

644. That Act seems to hive been considered but the 
particular Act does not seem to me to matter very much. 
As soon as you had the Defence of the Realm Act, you 
could have forbidden drilling in any part of the Upited 
Kingdom. I cannot understand why it did not occur to 
anybody to say : “ We will not have armed volunteers 
drilling while the war is on.” Was that ever considered ? 
That could have been equally applied to any part of 
Ireland. It could so easily have been done under the 
Defence of the Realm Act ? — Of course, that would have 
been a challenge to the volunteers. 

645. I can understand that a particular district may be 
inflamed on its being proclaimed while other districts, I 
daresay of different political complexion, were not pro- 
claimed, bu^i why should it not have been done through- 
out the whole of Ireland ? — It would have required the 
soldiers to do it. 

646. I daresay. I am only saying what puzz’es me is 
that everybody knew — your Under-Secretary said so quite 
frankly — that these people ’were known to be disloyal ? — 
Yeq. undoubtedly disloyal. 

647. And they were known to be having sham fights 
and training people for warfare in the field, including 
training ladies in ambulance work, and yet they were 
allowed to go on doing it ? — I quite agree it seems almost 
ridiculous, but on the other hand, the alternative would 
have been to have employed the soldiers. The police 
could not have done it You would have had to attack 
these people and disarm them, and whether that was done 
north, south, east, or west, it would have resulted in 
bloodshed. 

648. Assuming they had been forbidden to march Out 
with arms, then I agree if they had done it they would 
have had to be attacked or surrounded by the military, 
but would they have done it ? — Yes, I think they would. 

649. At any rate, that method of stopping the drilling 
was considered, I suppose ? — It may have been right or it 
may have been wrong, but it was all part and parcel of a 
policy that we could not advisedly or properly or safely 
proceed by soldiers to disarm these men forcibly. It was 
the same thing which prevented us from acting in Ulster, 
and I think rightly. You must bear in mind that we had 
the same policy. It was a Government question before 
the war began ; it was not a departmental question. 

650. Chairman : Was the policy of non-intervention in 
the case of these armed Volunteers a Cabinet decision or 
an Irish Government decision ? — In Ulster ? 

651. Everywhere ? — 1. will not say with regard to the 
latter part, but in Ulster in the earlier days before the 
war undoubtedly it was a grave Cabinet decision, in which 
I am bound to say I entirely concurred. 

652. Well, if you had not concurred I suppose you would 
not have remained Chief Secretary ? — No, I would not. 

653. But it was not a cabinet decision about the Sinn 
Feiners? — No, not a Cabinet decision. Lord Midleton 
wrote to me and said he was coming here and was going 
to put in my letter to him, of which I have not a copy. 
I have his letter to me. 

654. Mr. Justice Shearman : We had better have all 
the correspondence together, unless there is something 
you want to explain ? — No, I have not got a copy of my 
letter to him. 

655. Did you consult Mr. Devlin too ; his name was 
mentioned? — No, I do not think I did. 

656. I only put it to you because I think your Under 
Secretary mentioned his najne. You do not know what 
attitude he took ? — No, I do not think I did. I did not 
often meet him. I am not much in communication with 


The Witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Monday, the 22 nd hist., at 11 o'clock. 
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(The Witness having answered questions 657-669 in 

670. Chairman : Since we met on Friday I have 
received the following letter from General Macready, 
the Adjutant-General of the Forces: “Dear Lord 
Hardinge, In view of the statement made by Mr. 
Birrell before your Commission yesterday in regard 
to the supply of more soldiers to Dublin inferentially 
to guard against any outbreak, Lord Kitchener has 
asked me to write to you and put the facts of the case 
as they appeared to the War Office at the time. 
Mr. Birrell, together with Lord Wimborne and others, 
came over from Ireland and had a conference at the 
War Office on the 20th March in relation to the state 
of recruiting in Ireland. Various proposals were 
made at the time, and among them the proposal that 
troops should be sent from England to Ireland to be 
quartered in various localities other than Dublin for 
the same purpose of encouraging recruiting. It was 
not considered that the presence of these troops would 
have an effect on recruiting in Ireland commensurate 
with the delay that would take place in training men, 
and the unpopularity of the move. I attach some 
correspondence that has taken place on the subject. 
Mr. Birrell afterwards saw Lord French, and so far 
as we are aware, no question ever arose of sending 
troops for the purpose of overawing Sinn Feiners. 
Some time before this, General Friend had written 
to me intimating that there might be trouble in the 
South of Ireland, and, if so, he might require the 
assistance of some extra troops, and arrangements 
were made with Lord French to have a reserve draft 
earmarked to be sent at once if called for by the 
Irish Authorities. This is what I referred to in my 
letter to General Friend on the 3rd April. So far as 
I am aware, Mr. Birrell’s visits on the 20th and 23rd 
March had no connection whatever with the sending 
of troops to Ireland for the purpose of quelling or 
anticipating any rebellion, although, of course, had 
troops been sent for recruiting purposes they would 
have been available in any case of emergency. If 
there is any further information that I can give from 
the War Office point of view I shall be most happy 
to do so. Yours very truly, C. Macready, Adjutant- 
General.” Would you wish to make any further 
remarks in addition to the evidence which you gave 
the other day upon this subject? — Well, what I should 
like to say is this : In the evidence that I gave the 
other day, I had in my mind three sets of interviews, 
one with the War Office, referred to in General 
Macready ’s letter on the 20th March; another at the 
Horse Guards with Lord French ; and many other 
interviews at different times in Ireland with General 
Friend. My recollection is that at all those inter- 
views, notably those with Lord French and with 
General Friend, I made the point which I am always 
making, that it was a most desirable thing to let the 
people of Dublin see our troops marching about the 
streets, and so on. I quite agree so far as the inter- 
view at the War Office on the 20th March is con- 
cerned, to which General Macready refers, the object 
of that meeting was to promote recruiting, and it 
was thought very desirable in order to make recruit- 
ing popular in Ireland that there should be more 
soldiers in Ireland, and great stress was laid upon the 
fact that we were rather worse off than before, 
because a little time before we had soldiers at Clonmel 
and other places, and now those soldiers had gone, 
and their places in barracks were filled with wounded 
soldiers, which was not quite so inspiriting or en- 
couraging. Therefore my interview at the War , 
Office, as General Macready says, was for the purpose 
of obtaining recruits and for securing more training 
done in Ireland, and, inferentially, that would have 
enabled us to have more soldiers in Ireland, and pre- 
sumably we might have been able to make more show 


private, the Press and Public were then admitted.) 

of them in the streets; but if General Macready says 
his recollection does not serve him that I made that 
particular by-point— -it was, after all, only a by-point 
— of course I should quite agree that that was so, 
although I made it so frequently and so often that 
I am rather surprised to think that I allowed an 
opportunity to pass by without making it. But when 
we come to the interview with Lord French, which 
was with another object altogether, he was responsible 
for home defence, and undoubtedly I did make it. 

I made it, I was going to say, rhetorically, in order 
to show the good results that I thought would come 
of it. I have no doubt you will see General Friend 
when you are in Ireland, and perhaps you will call 
his attention to this part of the case, and ask him 
what I said to him. I would not like now to say what 
I did say to him. I think that is all I have to say. 

671. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Who was present at 
the interview on the 20th — General Macready, Lord 
Kitchener, and who else? — General Macready, Lord 
Kitchener, one or two staff officers, and, I think, 
Mr. Redmond. It was on recruiting. I did not know 
Mr. Redmond was going to be there, but I think he 

672. Chairman : On the 23rd, when you had your 
interview with Lord French, was that a private in- 
terview? — Lord Wimborne was there, Lord French 
was there, Mr. Tennant was there, and Mr. Kelly, our 
recruiting agent — Captain Kelly, I think he now is — 
was there, and I think General Friend was there, and 
there were one or two staff officers. 

673. Mr. Justice Shearman: What was the object 
of that interview? Was it recruiting too? — No, that 
was more to consider the troops that we should have 
in Ireland. We were more directly on the point 
there than we were at the War Office. 

674. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Was that with refer- 
ence to Dublin only, or with reference to the whole 
of Ireland? — I should say Ireland generally. I should 
not say it was confined to Dublin. 

675. You were nervous about Dublin. Were you 
nervous about the rest of Ireland or not? — I was not 
nervous about the rest of Ireland, apart from a 
German landing — a real German landing, mind you, 
not mere ships and ammunition. 

676. For instance, where there has been trouble 
afterwards, at Galway and At henry ? — Athenry has 
been a black spot in every Chief Secretary’s life for 
over 100 years ; you are always anxious about 
Athenry. 

677. That was chronic? — Perfectly chronic. 

678. At this time, before the 23rd March, had 
there been any overt acts of disturbance in Ireland 
anywhere ; had there been any overt acts of actual 
disorder?— -Yes, in one or two places there had been, 
arising chiefly out of recruiting meetings, and so 
forth. At Tullamore there was a certain amount of 
trouble. Stones were thrown, and people were con- 
victed, and petitions were got up for their release, 
and all the usual machinery; and at other places 
there was sometimes interference with recruiting 
meetings, which, upon being examined, turned out 
not to be very strious. There were disturbances at 

. other times, but there was nothing indicating a rebel- 
lion of any sort, kind, or description. 

679. When you went to General French had you 
any special cause for nervousness at that time? — We 
were at war. I was always nervous the moment the 
war broke out. 

680. But there was nothing very special which made 
you at that time go to General French and ask prac- 
tically for reinforcements? — No, except possibilities of 
trouble in Dublin. 


( The Witness withdrew.) 
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681. Chairman : Will you read your statement first, 
or would you like the Secretary to read it? — I would 
rather read it myself. I have a number of documents 
that have to be ref ei red to, and which perhaps the 
Commission will allow me to put in. I should wish 
to make it clear at the outset that apart from my 
own views I have in any communication to the 
Government acted as a mouthpiece of an influential 
section of Irishmen in Dublin and the South, and 
that some of the communications made to the Govern- 
ment were made by me personally rather than by a 
deputation, for convenience sake, having regard to 
the great pressure under which the Ministers con- 
cerned were living. In November, 1914, I first 
brought the activities of some persons and seditious 
publication in certain journals before members of the 
Government privately. I was asked to address myself 
to Lord Wimborne, who was then acting as" the 
representative of the Government in the House of 
Lords, but was not Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I 
addressed this letter to Lord Wimborne on the 
4th December, 1914 : “ My dear Wimborne, — Ten days 
a g° you came to me in the House of Lords and. sug- 
gested on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that I 
should defer my questions on the seditious Irish news- 
papers and speeches because the Government proposed 
to take immediate steps to suppress the four news- 
papers named, and to bring certain of the persons to 
a Court Martial. You mentioned Saturday, Novem- 
ber 28tli, as the day on which action would be taken. 

I took a note of this at once, and after showing it to 
Curzon and other colleagues I withdrew iny question, 
and no debate took place. May I ask what has since 
been done? I have only seen an allusion in the Press 
to one seizure by the Government, and meantime 
speeches of a most seditious character continue to be 
made. The Cork Free Press reports a speech on 
Monday, November 30th, by Mr. McBride, of a most 
violent character and the meeting at which it was 
made has done untold mischief. We are anxious 
to know what course is intended to be taken to 
redeem the promise of the Government. Please treat 
this letter as urgent, Yours truly, Midleton.” Lord 
Wimborne handed me a memorandum of the steps 
taken by the Irish Government and the Military 
Authorities in Ireland, acting in con junction, to deal 
with the situation arising from the disloyal activity 
of certain persons and newspapers in Ireland on the 
11th December, 1914. 1 marked this as having been 
shown to Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon. 

682. They were not in the Government then?— They 
were not members of the Government till the follow- 
ing May. 1 showed it to them as colleagues. The 
effect of this memorandum, which was signed by Sir 
Matthew Nathan, was to show that there would be 
rurther opportunities for taking steps against these 
papers, but with regard to the meeting to which I 
had specially alluded at Cork on the 29th November 
addressed by Major McBride and others, it was 
doubtful if the speeches could be effectively dealt 
with under the old regulation, and no action was to 
oe taken. I hand in ths memorandum, which is a 
lengthy one. ( Document handed). We were dis- 
satisfied with it, and on the 16th December I wrote 
to Lord Wimborne: “I am much obliged for the 
memorandum you sent me, which I have shown to 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon. It hardly seems 
that the steps taken are commensurate with the 
trouble, and I would submit that no technicality 
should stand in the way of dealing with McBride’s 
speech at Cork on November 29th. So long as 
the Government are unable to deal with speeches 
such as his, which have made a grave impression in 
the City, no support we can give them will have any 
eftect on recruiting. Yours very truly, Midleton.” 
Ao answer or further steps having come, on the 8th 
January. 191o , I brought the whole question up before 
the House of Lords on motion asking what steps His 
Majesty s Government intended to take to ensure a 
constant supply of reinforcements, and drafts from 
Gieat Britain and Ireland, and went at length into 
the speeches writings, &c., which attacked the British 
Army and the British Nation, and placed the whole 
case of the Allies in a hostile light. I called attention 


to the fact that an illegal organisation, the Irish 
Vounteer Force, which did not take the oath of 
allegiance, or use the Union Jack, and had no right of 
existence under an}’ Statute, had been permitted to 
exist. I cited two speeches in particular, one made 
by Colonel Warburton, a retired Royal Engineer, who 
wrote a series of articles sneering at the British troops 
in “ Sinn Fein ” on June 20th, August 1st, 8th, 18th, 
and 29th, 1914, and a further speech by Major 
McBride on November 29th, and asked wliy these two 
persons were still at large. I also named four 
seditious newspapers, and pressed the Government to 
suppress them, and to say exactly what ivas the status 
of the Irish Volunteers. Lord Crewe’s reply, which 
I hand in, minimised the increase of the organisation, 
expressed sanguine hopes that regulations issued by 
the Military Authorities w’ould practically put a stop 
to this dissemination of seditious literature, and 
undertook, under renewed pressure from me, that the 
full attention of the Irish Government and the Mili- 
tary Authorities v’ould be given to the status of the 
Volunteers. v 

683. Mr. Justice Shearman: Was that in Dublin 
alone, or was it the West and South of Ireland?— I 
was speaking of the Volunteers throughout Ireland 
and the speeches In connection with them at Cork, 
which I knew more about. 

684. Chairman : When you refer to the Volunteers, 
do you mean the Irish Volunteers alone or the Irish 
\ olunteers and the National Volunteers? — 1 am speak- 
ing more particularly of the Irish Volunteers alone, 
the Sinn Fein Volunteers. Lord Crew’e in the course 
of his speech strongly suggested that by making public 
all these facts I had unconsciously done a good deal 
to advertise the efforts of “a certain number of 
revolutionary Irishmen, insignificant in number, and, 
as he believed, decreasing in number, but always vocal 
out of proportion to their number.” I gathered from 
these remarks that Lord Crewe considered I was doing 
a bad service to the country by pressing these matters 
in public, which was one reason why I did not bring 
the question before the House of Lords again. I am 
afraid I must now enter on very private matters con- 
nected with German influences. 

685. We will leave that for the moment, and you 
can do it afterwards. — The question of German influ- 
ences occupied me during the summer, and I propose 
to give evidence on those afterwards. After the 
summer I was unable to take further action on any 
of these matters until November, as I was absent for 
some weeks in Egypt, where my son had been in- 
valided with a dangerous attack of typhoid fever 
from the Dardanelles. I took the main question up 
again with Mr. Birrell about the middle of November. 

686. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: That is November, 
1915?— Yes, at an interview at which I pressed up.on 
him the position of the Sinn Fein movement in South 
and West Ireland, and of the Sinn Fein Volunteers 
throughout Ireland. I strongly urged that the Sinn 
f eln Volunteers should be disarmed, and should not 
be permitted to parade. I also urged him to bring 
to account certain individuals who had made seditious 
speeches, and said that these evolutions would increase 
if they were not promptly dealt with. Mr. Birrell 
in tins, at a subsequent interview, said in effect “ that 
die Sinn Fein Organisation, and drilling, was to be 
laughed at and not taken seriously. To take notice 
of speeches made by crackbrained priests and other 
enthusiasts would only halt the slow growth of loyalty 
in Ireland. He had some fear of the use of bombs, 
but of no revolutionary trouble. That, owing to the 
clause inserted by Lord Parmoor in the Defence of the 
Kealm Act, the Government had not sufficient power. 
They could only try offenders before a jury, except in 
certain cases which might in Dublin be tried before 
the District Magistrate. That the Government were 
watching closely, and from day to day, all the actions 
ot the Sinn Fein, and they would do more harm than 
good by any open attempt to suppress them, which 
would probably result in shooting, and divide the 
country during the war.” That is the essence of his 
remarks, but he added to me very expressively: “I 
laugh at the whole thing.” Seeing that the Chief 
Secretary was so determined in the matter, I took 
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the opportunity on December 2nd, when I was seeing 
Sir Matthew Nathan with Mr. Evelyn Cecil on certain 
Irish questions which had arisen before the Retrench- 
ment Committee, to discuss the matter. He 
told me that Ireland was going down hill, that Sinn 
Fein was edging out Mr. Redmond, that the Sinn 
Fein Volunteers were doing much mischief. He added 
that the younger priests were very extreme. He 
evidently regarded the whole position as requiring the 
most careful watching. He also spoke strongly about 
the effects of Lord Parmoor’s clause in the Defence of 
the Realm Act. I expressed regret that the Govern- 
ment had not warned anyone of the e’ffect of Lord 
Parmoor’s clause, which would certainly not have been 
inserted had it been realised what the effect would be. 
I concluded, however, from the whole conversation, 
that Sir Matthew Nathan was powerless, as the Chief 
Secretary had decided not to do anything. 

687. Chairman : Did this interview take place in 
Ireland or in London? — It took place in the House 
of Lords. 

688. Mr. Justice Shearman-. You put that down as 
December 2nd? — Yes, in the House of Lords. My 
first interview with Mr. Birrell took place in his 
room in the House of Commons. On December 8th, 

1915, 1 went to Ireland in order to confer with 
several authorities in the South from whom I heard 
grave accounts of the progress of the Sinn Fein, 
movement, and the effect it was having on recruiting. 
Owing to the absorption of all the Cabinet energy in 
the state of things in the Near East, and the crisis 
on compulsion, I was unable to take the matter 
up again till after Christmas. On January 20th, 

1916, 1 had a further interview with Mr. Birrell in 
London, which was of a less formal character. I 
happened to meet him and he spoke to me on all 
these subjects. I specially called his attention to 
speeches made by Father O’Flanagan on the 13th 
January suggesting that “ Ireland should become an 
independent country in alliance with Germany,” and 
also a circular by the Cork City Corps of the Irish 
Volunteers suggesting that opposition to compulsion 
must be backed up by armed resistance. I urged 
that the authors of this circular and the speaker at 
the recent meeting should be called to account. I 
produce a copy of this speech and the circular. 

( Documents handed.) Mr. Birrell, who was aware of 
both these incidents, and who had entered oh the 
subject informally, suggested that I should go over 
and see General Friend which I said was quite 
willing to do if the Government intended to act in 
any way; without that it was useless. Mr. Birrell 
further told me that Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon 
were entirely against taking any notice of these 
seditious utterances, and that in their judgment 
opposition to them would only increase them. 1 
told him I did not see how Mr. Redmond could be 
expected to urge strong measures against those who 
were already likely to prove a serious political 
embarrassment to him when the election came, and 
that, not being a free agent nor an official, he could 
not take the responsibility off the Government. I 
urged Mr. Birrell to repeal the Parmoor clause and 
to take prompt measures to re-assure the loyal 
elements in Ireland, and to enable recruiting, which 
was being grievously affected, to be carried on. 
Mr. Birrell assured me he was convinced there would 
be no armed rising, and dwelt upon the numerous 
reports he had, which were not accessible to me. I 
told him frankly that I thought he was pursuing a 
very dangerous course. I think Mr. Birrell is mis- 
taken in what he told the Commission, and in think- 
ing that our conversation only had reference to Cork. 
It certainly began with reference to Cork, because 
that was the only part of the country on which I 
thought I had information which was not accessible 
to him. 

689. You have property in Cork? — Yes, I have 
property in Cork, and I am frequently there. We 
then came on to the question of the suppression of 
the Irish Volunteers throughout Ireland, and all the 
questions which were discussed with regard to sedi- 
tious newspapers had to do with the publications in 
Dublin, four of which I brought before the Govern- 
ment early in 1915 in the House of Lords. Therefore 
1 think Mr. Birrell was unaware, or did not 


remember, that our conversation diverged into the 
whole question, and that his replies, like my state- 
ments, were not limited to the South. On the 26th 
January, 1916, I had an interview with the Prime 
Minister by appointment, and I brought all these 
facts before him. The Prime Minister asked me to 
hand to him a memorandum giving the views which 
had been placed in my hands into which he undertook 
to make most careful examination. I sent him 
subsequently at his wish a memorandum, which I 
produce. ( Document handed.) 

690. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: There is nothing 
private in that? — No, there is only one private 
sentence in that which was not intended for publica- 
tion. I think the whole of that is open to publica- 
tion ; I do not know whether the Commission would 
wish me to read it. 

691. Chairman : Yes, I think it would be a very 
good thing if you would kindly read it. — I handed 
with it the speech of Father O’ Flanagan, which I 
have just handed to the Secretary, and the circular 
of the Irish Volunteers which the Commission have. 
I have, drawn it out on the 20th January. 
“I venture to bring before you the position 
which is arising in the South and West of 
Ireland owing to the present division of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, and the increased prominence 
of the Sinn Fein element under cover of the 
war. For some months past the Sinn Fein Volunteer 
Movement has greatly progressed in the South and 
West. The Irish Volunteers in the City of Cork- 
number already 2,000, and the number of these who 
are fully armed is constantly increasing. I send two 
specimens out of many of the statements which are 
being issued and of the speeches which are being 
made. The circular of the Irish Volunteers is speci- 
fically against conscription. The speech of Father 
O’Flanagan goes further and suggests that Ireland 
should be an independent country and in alliance 
with Germany. I understand that the view of the 
Irish Government is in favour of ignoring these out- 
breaks, and treating them simply as division in the 
Nationalist ranks. The position is viewed with the 
greatest concern not only by Unionists but by those 
who want to avoid further trouble in Ireland after 
the war. It is submitted that Mr. Redmond cannot 
be a fair judge at this moment of the situation. 
Home Rule, although the Bill is presumed to bo 
passed, is not actually in operation, and his personal 
position and that of his leading colleagues would be 
made difficult if he is associated at the moment with 
an attempt to put down such disorders, and it may 
be necessary therefore for one to run the risk of this 
movement developing to a dangerous degree rather 
than incur the certain obloquy of an extreme party. 
A Government, however, which can look at the matter 
impartially must surely feel, and to wait for quist 
times after the war for the repression of a very 
serious movement is hardly statesmanlike. Apart 
from this, the effect of Anti-British and seditious 
utterances being allowed to go on unchecked at the 
present moment is naturally very great. If it is held 
that it is desirable to suppress the whole body of 
Volunteers it would seem necessary to deal with the 
signatories of such circulars and those who deliver 
speeches. The fact that the Compulsion Act has not 
been extended to Ireland makes it necessary that 
further latitude should not be given to those who are 
endeavouring by all means to check recruiting. I 
was assured by many of those concerned only last 
month in the Cork neighbourhood that they would 
welcome compulsion as giving them the means of 
escaping the pressure which is put on them from 
other quarters to join disloyal associations.” Mr. 
Asquith received and acknowledged that memo- 
randum, and I asked for the return of one of the 
papers of which it was impossible to get a copy, and 
pending the return of it, about which I had some 
correspondence with the Prime Minister’s private 
secretary, I took no further action. That was on the 
26th January. On February 25th Mr. Birrell wrote 
me a confidential letter covering the whole ground. 

I wrote for leave to read this letter to the Commission, 
and he was good enough to give me leave yesterday: 

" February 25th, 1916. My Dear Midleton, Nathan 
is now in London, and he tells me he has written to 
you asking you to come and see him on Monday. I 
hope you will do so for an interchange of ideas. He 
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and I and the Military Authorities are watching 
affairs and reports which reach us daily from all 
parts of Ireland very closely with a view to action 
when thought beneficial. I daresay I do not look 
at things quite from the same point of view which 
you would do were you in my place, though our 
objective would be the same. I want to promote, 
both by action and inaction, the growth of loyalty 
towards the Empire in the new Ireland which under 
the joint operation of the Land Acts and the Local 
Government Acts, chiefly unionist measures, has 
sprung into being of late years. Loyalty in Ireland 
is a plant of slow growth and the soil is still uncon- 
genial, but the plant grows though the old standing 
army of planters and waterers have all disappeared. 
Landlords, Grand Juries, Loyalist Magistrates have 
all gone, yet the plant grows, though slowly. I am 
not surprised when in Kerry and Cork and Galway 
and Clare I see signs of disloyalty and disaffection, 
whereas you seem annoyed and irritated and feel 
disposed to cry out for strong measures when head- 
strong priests and crack-brained people pass resolu- 
tions and make speeches which were they made and 
passed in England would bring down upon their 
promoters not the terrors of the law but the rage of 
the mob. Strong measures when effective are the 
best of all measures and the easiest, but if ineffective 
are no good but only harm. We cannot rely upon juries 
in Ireland, as the McCabe case in Dublin recently 
mournfully exhibited, but owing to Loreburn and Par- 
moor in your House we are woefully restricted. We 
have arrested and deported from place to place mis- 
chievous organisers, and I shall be glad if you will talk 
to Nathan on this part of the case. To proclaim the 
Irish Volunteers as an illegal body and put them 
down by force wherever they appear would in my 
opinion be a reckless and foolish act and promote 
disloyalty to a prodigious extent. Huge exaggera- 
tion exists. In to-day’s “Times ” there is a letter 
from Mr. Morgan O’Connell describing an inter- 
ference to a recruiting meeting in Killarney. If you 
read the Police report you would dismiss the whole 
affair from your mind. I am more alarmed at the 
possibility of bombs and isolated acts of violence than 
of concerted action, but see Nathan. (Signed) 
A. Birrell.” The following day after receiving that 
letter I saw certain leaders of Irish opinion in this 
country and agreed with them that a Committee 
should be asked to assemble in Dublin and send 
us a report as quickly as possible on the, 
state of Ireland. On the same day, the 
28th February, I attended an appointment with Sir 
Matthew Nathan in Queen Anne’s Gate, which the 
Prime Minister’s private secretary had also asked me 
to attend, and I asked leave to bring Lord Barrymore, 
who is President of the Irish Unionist Alliance, with 
me. All the questions which had been discussed be- 
fore were brought up at this meeting, and Sir 
Matthew Nathan especially pressed on me that since 
our previous interview the movement had been de- 
veloping much more seriously in Dublin. He men- 
tioned to me the names of those who were known to 
the Government as the chief conspirators and urged 
me to read as a specimen an article by Sheehy 
Skeffington in the January or February number of 
the “ Century.” I felt so strongly that Sir Matthew 
Nathan had not the necessary powers that I asked 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether I could go 
over and see him, and as he was in London he was 
good enough to arrange a meeting with me on March 
6th in Arlington Street. I found Lord Wimborne 
took rather a more favourable view of the position 
in Ireland than Sir Matthew Nathan, that lie had 
recently visited certain districts for the purpose of 
holding recruiting meetings, and had met with more 
encouragement than he had expected, but the general 
trend of his conversation showed that he was most 
anxious to deal with some of the ringleaders, and T 
gathered, although he did not say so in words, that 
he was unable to move further owing to the general 
attitude of the Government towards Ireland which 
it was impossible to disturb. Later in that week T 
had an interview with some gentlemen from Ireland 
who handed me the report made by the Dublin Com- 
mittee to which I have referred.' I wrote this in 
substance to Mr. Birrell on the 13th March 


692. Would you kindly tell us what that Dublin 
Committee was? — The Dublin Committee was a com- 
mittee of gentlemen of high standing connected with 
three of the provinces in Ireland who had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the business of the legal and of 
the material conditions in three of the provinces. 

693. Would they bo the same as those gentlemen 
to whom you referred just now when you made the 
statement “ On the following day 1 saw certain 
leaders of Irish opinions”? — No, they were the 
leaders of Irish opinions in the two Houses here. 
We referred this matter to a Dublin Committee, 
the Irish Unionist Alliance, and the Dublin 
Committee handed us their report. I asked 
them whether they would not go to the Prime 
Minister on a deputation with this report, but they 
said they were well aware how busy life was, that it 
might involve a great deal of delay, and they pre- 
ferred to leave the matter in my hands to bring 
before the Government. This is their report. I do 
not know whether you would wish it read by the 
Secretary. ( Document handed.) 

694. Is there any reason why it should not be read ; 
you would prefer that it should be read? — Certainly 
It is the foundation of my reply to Mr. Birrell’ s letter. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : It is not signed in any 

Secretary : “ Since the beginning of the present 
war the Sinn Fein Party in Ireland has gained very 
considerably in strength and in influence. There are 
several circumstances which have brought about this 
state of affairs. The movement has probably been 
started and is certainly being fostered by persons 
who have always been and still are bitterly hostile 
to England, who see in the present war an opportunity 
of injuring her, and have taken advantage of the 
action of Mr. Redmond and some of his followers who 
are in favour of the recruiting movement to push 
forward their own anti-English propaganda; and, 
further, that public avowal of the tenets of Sinn Fein 
provides a convenient excuse for man)- young men 
who do not wish to join the Army. The growth of 
the Sinn Fein Party throughout the country is uni- 
versally acknowledged and seems to be most remarkable 
in the province of Munster. It is generally believed 
that it has gained the support of a large number of 
the younger Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland, 
and instances of anti-recruiting speeches from the 
altar are known. It is, of course, impossible to esti- 
mate with accuracy the extent of this growth, but 
indications of it may be found in the rapidly increas- 
ing activity of the Sinn Fein or 1 Irish ’ Volunteer 
movement ; in the frequency of organised interference 
with the Government’s recruiting campaigns through- 
out the country ; in the number -of anti-recruiting 
and seditious journals now being published, and in 
the recurrence of open acts of seditious nature, very 
few of which have been made the subject of criminal 
prosecution. Attached to this report will be found 
a list of eight of the most vigorous of the seditious 
papers which are at present in circulation in Ireland ; 
instances of interference with recruiting, and also 
reports of recent cases in which prosecutions have 
been brought and proved abortive. Hitherto, in the 
opinion of the framers of this report and in that of 
most of the Unionists throughout Ireland, the leniency 
shown to offenders by the Government, which is fully 
cognisant of the activities of the Sinn Fein Party, 
has been misplaced and has led to a dangerous 
development in the movement. In cases where the 
Government has prosecuted, it has often failed to 
secure a conviction owing to the notorious parti- 
ality of Irish juries and of a large proportion of 
the magistracy, and under the conditions imposed 
by Lord Parmoor’s Clause, no more trust-worthy 
procedure is practicable. It has, therefore, become 
almost useless to institute proceedings even for the 
most flagrant breaches of the Defence of the Realm 
Act. A policy of ignoring this disregard of law might 
be supported on the ground that giving publicity to 
the state of affairs in Ireland would be against the 
public interest, were it not that the Sinn Fein anti- 
recruiting propaganda is seriously affecting the 
number of recruits who are being obtained in Ireland. 
This, at the present time, is not one-fifth of that 
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necessary to maintain the Irish battalions at their 
full strength, and shows a great decrease since the 
autumn of last year. This decrease may, to some 
extent, be accounted for by the fact that recruiting 
figures naturally tend to diminish, though it is curious 
that the heaviest fall occurred contemporaneously 
with the knowledge of Ireland’s exemption from con- 
scription, the obvious deduction being that many of 
the recruits came forward under fear of conscription. 
There is, however, no room for doubt that the publi- 
cation of the journals of which copies are attached 
to this report, all of them circulated throughout 
Ireland, and the anti-recruiting activities of Sinn 
Fein and its Volunteers are having a great and 
increasing effect. This propaganda is particularly 
alarming since the policy of Sinn Fein, while it now 
commends itself to all who desire to escape military 
service, and already shows signs of bidding for a 
wider support by threatening to oppose increased 
taxation in Ireland, is at the present juncture allied 
with and almost certainly dependent financially upon 
the German-Irish and Clan-na-Gael Associations in 
America. It is a fair calculation that the expenses 
of the anti-recruiting journals at present being pub- 
lished in Ireland are about £100 a week. It is most 
improbable that this money is found in the country. 
What other monies are being expended on political 
and volunteer organisation and in arms and explo- 
sives cannot be estimated. But it is common know- 
ledge that the Irish Volunteers have arms with which 
they openly parade and that explosives are being to 
a large extent collected and stored. They have even 
instituted a disgraceful traffic in rifles with sym- 
pathisers in the Army. "What sinister motives under- 
lies these preparations is not known, but it is unneces- 
sary to emphasise the great danger of them at the 
present time. This movement also reacts injuriously 
on recruiting in Ulster, as a large number of the 
loyalists in that province openly relate their reluct- 
ance to leave their families unprotected in view of 
the armed activities of the anti-British elements in 
the population. In view of the above facts, it is 
submitted that the following action should be taken 
by the Government. Firstly, Lord Parmoor’s Clause 
should be suspended by Proclamation in so far as 
it gives the option of trial by jury on serious charges 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, and that cases 
of this description should be dealt with by the 
Military Authorities. Secondly, that immediate action 
should be taken against the printers of those journals 
which are prejudicing recruiting in Ireland by sup- 
pressing their papers and seizing their plant. 
Thirdly, that the 1 Irish Volunteers ’ should be sup- 
pressed and that their arms and all explosives should 
be seized and confiscated. Having regard to certain 
technicalities which arise under the V enue Clause 
of the Defence of the Realm Acts, it is recommended 
that these should be amended so as to enable prisoners 
to be tried in any place which the Military Authori- 
ties or the Attorney-General of Ireland should direct. 

695. Chairman : Could you, without breach of 

confidence, give us the names of the gentlemen who 
formed that Committee? — I could do so privately. 
I do not think I should be justified in giving them 
m public. I have not been able to consult them. 

696. Very well; if you will do so privately.— Cer- 
tainly. I wrote the substance of that document to 
Mr. Birrell in my reply to the letter he wrote me 
on the 25th February, but I omitted from it a'flemand 
for the suppression of the Irish Volunteers because 
he had specifically informed me that that should not 
be entertained by the Government. Before reading 
that letter, I ought to say that I had an appointment 
with the Prime Minister for the 14th March on 
another very important subject, and I proposed then 
to lay before him the report of this Committee, and 
to give him a copy of it. Unfortunately, the Prime 
Minister was taken ill on the 13th and subsequently 
had to go to Rome, and his Private Secretary having 
informed me that he would give me an appointment 
the earliest day he could, was unable to fix a date, 
and I never handed him that report, because I had 
written the substance to Mr. Birrell, and the time 
came when I was going to Ireland to see the Authori- 
ties there, so that the Prime Minister never saw it. 
My letter to Mr. Birrell, I am afraid, recapitulates 
some of this. It is dated March 13th, 1916: “My 
dear Birrell, I much appreciated your writing to me 

8329 


so fully, and quite enter into the spirit in which 
you are dealing with the Sinn Fein. I had 
the great advantage of a conversation with 
Nathan, and subsequently with the Lord Lieutenant. 
From those discussions and your letter it appears 
clear that the Government are very much ham- 
• pered in dealing with disloyalty by the Parmoor 
clause in the Defence of the Realm Bill, 
that the separation of Sinn Fein Volunteers would 
probably cause disorder undesirable at this moment, 
and that the Authorities hope, now the fear of con- 
scription is removed, there may be a lack of incentive 
to join the Sinn Fein, and slow subsidence of the 
agitation. My fear is that if they wait for this 
latter the agitation will grow to a point at which 
it will be far less easy to deal with it. Surely if the 
leaders of the movement get money from America, 
as they do, they must do something to justify it, and 
if they have explosives, as the Government state, 
they will use them. Apart from this, the progress 
of the Sinn Fein in the south is seriously prejudicing 
recruiting, and the position taken up by the 
magistrates in Cork almost amounts to official 
recognition of the Sinn Fein Volunteers. Close upon 
the seditious speeches of Countess Markievfcz comes 
a procession to be held in Cork on St. Patrick’s Day, 
when I understand the Irish regiments preferred by 
the Military Authorities have been tabooed, and a 
Sinn Fein force 2,000 strong, and armed, are to hold 
the streets. In addition I may mention that a traffic 
in rifles has been instituted with sympathisers in the 
Army. These questions have been carefully examined 
by a strong committee of responsible Irishmen, who 
recommend, inter alia, that (1) The Parmoor clause 
should be suspended by Proclamation or Statute so 
as to allow serious cases to be dealt with by the 
military authorities; (2) That immediate action 
should be taken against printers of journals who are 
prejudicing recruiting in Ireland ; (3) That a change 
of venue should, where necessary, be permitted. 
Other recommendations go further, but I earnestly 
suggest to you that some such steps should be taken. 
I enter fully into your argument as to loyalty in 
Ireland, but the tendency at this moment in con- 
siderable districts is for all doubtful men, including 
the younger priests, to join the extreme party, be- 
lieving it to be the winning side. How will they be 
able to go back later on from undertakings to which 
they will have become pledged? Yours very truly, 
Midleton.” I received no reply to that letter, and, 
as I mentioned, was unable to see the Prime Minister 
owing to his absence. I arranged, therefore, to go to 
Ireland, and on April 14th I went to Dublin and had 
a further interview with Sir Matthew Nathan at 
Dublin Castle. On this occasion I especially brought 
before him the manifesto of the Sinn Fein Volunteers 
published in the “ Daily Express.” 

697. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Is that a Dublin 
paper?— The Dublin “Daily Express,” a publication 
as to whioh Sir Matthew Nathan had remonstrated 
with the editor. I think I had better hand this in 
privately. The manifesto of the “ Daily Express ” has 
already been quoted in the House of Lords, so I 
may spare the time of the Commission on that. 

698. Who is the editor? — It appears there. Here 
is the manifesto which was also published in the Cork 
“ Constitution.” ( Document handed.) There are 
two copies of it, one in the “ Daily Express” and. the 
other in the Cork “Constitution.” I discussed with 
Sir Matthew Nathan the general question of drilling 
and bombs, the development of the movement in 
Cork, publications by the Dublin newspapers, and 
the necessity for armed action. He also spoke 
strongly to me on the advice given by Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Redmond, and I protested against the Govern- 
ment in any way putting off their responsibility on 
to the shoulders of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond 
any more than they could put their responsibility 
on to me if I came and profferred them advice;. that 
they must take their own responsibility. Sir 
Matthew mentioned incidentally to me the names of 
the most prominent agitators in Dublin. I did not 
take a note of 'the names, but I urged him that they 
should be arrested at once. 

699 Under what powers— under the Defence of the 
Realm powers?— That they should be arrested under 
the Defence of the Realm Act and deported. 
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700. Mr. Justice Shearman: Deportation did not 
want a jury? — They had the power to deport, I 
think. As a result of the conversation I used to him 
the language which has already been quoted, I think, 
by the Commission, which I used in the House of 
Lords, and which I need hardly repeat. ( Document 
handed.) There was some little confusion about that 
language. 

701. Chairman: Will you just read it out? — I said 
to him at the end : “ You admit that you know these 
men had explosives in large quantities. They have 
also a large number of arms. They have also been 
tampering with newly-joined recruits in His 
Majesty’s Service to buy their arms, and they have 
also received money in large sums. Do you think 
they have done all these things for nothing, and 
with no intention of using them?” 

702. Were you speaking then of Dublin especially? 
— Of Dublin especially. There was some little con- 
fusion about his answer, which I quoted, in which he 
said that he feared there might be some bomb 
outrages, but he had no fear of a rising. In Hansard 
it is reported that “ he deeply regretted that the 
powers of the Government were not sufficient ” ; that 
was a proper report. In “ The Times,” it was made 
to appear that the powers of the Government to deal 
with the rising were not sufficient, which was 
not what he said, or what I said, but that 
the powers under the Parmoor clause were 
not sufficient. I then made use of these, words: 
“ I put to you this point: The Irishman is the worst 
man in the world to run away from, and I am 
informed that the effect of the inaction of the 
Government, so far as it affects the Nationalist Party, 
is at this moment that Mr. Redmond, if there was 
an election, would hardly carry a single seat in 
Munster ” ; and I believe I added, as I certainly did 
to another official, that I had been informed on the 
best authority that I was advised that Mr. Redmond, 
whether he knew it or not, was in great danger of 
his life. Sir Matthew Nathan seemed to think that 
any activity in the matter of life would be directed 
against some of the authorities, but he was quite alive 
to the fact that he was dealing with desperate men. 
That was the effect of our conversation on the 14th 
April. I did not go to see General Friend because 
I felt he had no power to make any change, but in 
point of fact I did have a private conversation with 
General Friend, in which I pressed the same point, 
on the 18th April, at the Viceregal Lodge. On the 
same date, six days before the outbreak, I had a final 
interview with the Lord Lieutenant, who alluded to 
certain steps already taken by the Government. I 
gave him the gravest warning in my power as to the 
probable results of further inaction. He gave me the 
impression of being much more concerned as to the 
position than had been the case at our previous inter- 
view six weeks before. I should like to tell the Com- 
mission that similar warnings of which I have no 
first-hand evidence had been to my knowledge given 
by responsible persons throughout this period to the 
Government, and if it were wished I could indicate one 
or two names. 

703. When you say “the Government” do you 
mean His Majesty’s Government or the Government 
of Ireland? — I should say the Government of Ireland. 

704. Mr. Justice Shearman: You might indicate 
to us, if you would, the names privately? — I will 
give them to you privately, certainly. 

705. You might suggest the names of anybody who 
has information ? — Certainly. 

706. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: For the purpose of 
being called as witnesses? — Yes, if the Commission 
think well. Perhaps I might sum up before we go 
into the private matter. The effect of what I desire 
to put before the Commission is that for eighteen 
months before the outbreak many of us had been 
endeavouring to persuade the Government, notably 
Mr. Birrell, Sir John Simon (who comes into the 
private evidence I will give), and the Prime Minister, 
that they were allowing Ireland to be permeated by 
German influences, which were extremely dangerous, 
and that their tolerance of seditious speeches and 
articles were not only affecting recruiting, but were 
forcing into the disloyal ranks a number of men who 


felt that they had to choose between the Sinn Fein 
and the Army ; that the arming and drilling and 
manoeuvring of these disloyal bodies was highly 
dangerous, and that the attitude on any action of 
the Irish Government was not only dangerous to Great 
Britain during the war, but would be fatal to the 
peace of Ireland after the war. That was the effect 
of our warning. I was asked by Lord Lansdowne why 
I did not go to other Members of the Government, 
notably my own friends. In point of fact, in another 
matter which I will detail to the Commission presently, 
I did go to one of my own friends, but it would be 
realised that the whole question of Ireland was, as 
far as it affected the past political position, part 
of the suspension of hostilities, and that it seemed 
highly important, if possible, to raise these national 
questions with the Members of the Government who 
were themselves responsible for them, who were not 
the Unionist Members, and would have pressed for 
action on grounds which have nothing whatever to 
do with past politics. Therefore I addressed myself, 
in dealing with the Irish Government, to the Prime 
Minister. 

707. Chairman: There are just one or two points 
we would like to put before you on the evidence you 
have given to-day. On page 6 you say : “ Mr. Birrell, 
who was aware of both of these incidents, and who 
had entered on the subject informally, suggested that 
I should go over and see General Friend, which I said 
I was quite willing to do if the Government intended 
to act in any way; without that it was useless.” 
What was Mr. Birrell’s reply to that? — I think he 
said in rather a genial way that he could not promise 
there would be any change. I said : “I am willing 
to go to the end of the world if I can get anything 
done, but it is no use my going over to see General 
Friend if you write him a letter to say ‘ You must 
see Lord Midleton and get rid of him, because he is 
anxious about these things.’ I want to know whether 
you intend to take the question up seriously.” 

708. Therefore you did not go to see General Friend P 
—Therefore I did not go to see General Friend, and 
I told the Prime Minister the same; I said “It is 
useless.” 


709. Then in the last paragraph of your note you 
say : “I had a final interview with the Lord 
Lieutenant, who alluded to the steps already taken 
by the Government.” What were those steps?— Two 
persons had been arrested or deported, and one paper, 
I think, had been suppressed, and the deportation of 
those two persons, which took place in March, was the 
occasion of a challenge sent by the Senn Fein 
Organisation to the Government which was published 
by the “ Daily Express ” of Dublin warning the 
Government of what would be the result of any 
further action on their part. 

710. If the Government had power then to deport 
these two individuals, they could have deported them 
earlier? — Yes. 


711. And many more?— Yes, certainly, but they had 
no power, I understand— the learned Judge would 
know better— to try them by anything but the Civil 
Rower before a Jury. I do not know whether the 
Commission have had before them the trial of 
McSweeney in Cork. I ought, perhaps, to have added 
that. Sir Matthew Nathan at my last interview 
particularly pointed out that at the trial of McCabe 
for being m possession of explosives in Dublin, there 
had been a complete failure of justice; the Jury 
acquitted him. McSweeney, who was tried in Cork 
in February for a most seditious speech, was only 
fined a shilling by the Cork Magistrates, and there 
were loud cheers in Court for the Emperor, which 
were not properly suppressed. 

712. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: For the German 
Emperor? — Yes. Sir Matthew Nathan regarded the 
result of the trial as having been a great scandal. 

713. Mr. Justice Shearman: I am a little troubled 
about this. After the coalition of the Government 
you had many friends in the Government ?— Yes. 

714. All you wanted was to have order kept?— That 


715. What was the difficulty of representing to 
them : “I want your influence to get order kept 
quite impartially throughout the whole of Ireland? 
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You say you went to Mr. Birrell, Sir John Simon, 
Lord Wimborne, and the Prime Minister? — The 
responsible persons. 

716. I am suggesting Lord Lansdowne as one of them 
because you were in close communication in the House 
with him. What was the difficulty of telling him all 
about this and saying: “ I do not want any constitu- 
tional change or any vexed question of politics, but 
I want order kept ” ? — I am about to show the Com- 
mission on the private question that I did appeal to 
Lord Lansdowne, and 1 took his advice as regards 
the steps I should take, and they resulted in no 
action being taken ; consequently, that having 
occurred in the month of July, when I took up the 
question again in the month of November, I thought 
my best chance was to go directly to the Ministers 
concerned, but it was difficult to make it a Cabinet 
question, and the only answer Lord Lansdowne would 
have received would have been from Mr. Birrell : 
“ My whole information is one way. Lord Midleton, 
with much less or more partial information, thinks 
something different,” and no action would have 
followed. 

717. That is the reason why you did not try? — 
Entirely. There was no division between me and my 
colleagues. I was seeing them constantly, but I had 
to ask them to intervene about several other impor- 
tant questions. 

718. I do not want to trench upon that. It must 
have occurred to you that the retort to this suggested 
disarmament of these Volunteers would be “ Disarm 
the Ulster Volunteers.” Has not that been the crux 
of the situation always? — That might have been said, 
I think, with regard to Mr. Redmond’s Volunteers, 
but hardly the Sinn Fein Volunteers. Personally, 
I should have been much surprised if the Ulster 
Volunteers and Mr. Redmond’s Volunteers had not 
been ready to pile their arms under efficient juris- 
diction for the period of the war. 

719. I think we have heard already from another 
witness that no suggestion of that kind ever was 
made. I do not know if you know of any? — I do, not, 
but whoever was in possession of arms, both Mr. Red- 
mond’s Volunteers and Sir Edward Carson’s Volun- 
teers, were pledged to loyal action, whereas these men 
were pledged to disloyal action, and under any 
Government I cannot imagine that they ought to 
have been left in possession of their arms. 

720. You have drawn a distinction. Your advice 
was : “ Either disarm, or, if not, prevent them march- 
ing out with arms.” That, of course, is a less severe 
measure. You think it would have been important 
and beneficial if that had been prohibited? — It would 
have been very important, because it would have 
been an earnest to the whole people of Ireland that 
these parties and these arms were not going to be 
allowed. 

721. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : I do not remember — 
I daresay you have it in your mind — under what 
conditions can the Parmoor clause be suspended? It 
can be suspended under the Act itself, can it not? — 
Lord Loreburn told me they had powers in very 
special cases of suspension, but the question of 
whether it could be suspended by Proclamation or 
not I put to Sir Matthew Nathan, and he did not 
seem clear upon it. 

722. ****** 

723. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You called our atten- 
tion and the attention of the Government to various 
speeches by Father O’Flanagan. Has any action ever 
been taken against him? — No. I understood that the 
heads of the Catholic Church were asked to intervene, 


and afterwards Father O’ Flanagan explained to his 
parishioners from the altar that he would be silent. 

724. For the future? — Yes. 

725. Do you know as a fact whether the Govern- 
ment have had help from the heads of the Catholic 
Church? — I do not know, but I think there has been 
disappointment on the part of the Government. I do 
not know the actual details. 

726. There was a phrase you read from Mr. Birrell’s 
letter to you which I do not quite understand. I took 
down the words: “Loyalist Magistrates all gone.” 
What is the meaning of that? — I think Mr. Birrell a 
little overstated his ease: 

727. Mr. Justice Shearman : Did not he mean that 
Ireland was governed by County Councils and no 
longer by the Jury and Magistrates, and that they 
were gone as an institution, and that landlords were 
gone as an institution? He did not mean that there 
were no landlords left alive? — I think be was thinking 
of that, and he was also probably thinking of the 
inordinate flooding of all the benches by the present 
and late Lord Chancellor with Magistrates of a very 
different type. 

728. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: That is what I 
wanted to know, rather. From your knowledge of 
your part of Ireland has there been a considerable 
flood of a less useful class of Magistrate? — I am afraid 
so, and I am afraid that the Lords Lieutenant, if you 
chose to call any of them, will tell you that the Lord 
Chancellor has habitually disregarded their advice and 
has appointed men who themselves have been before 
the benches on criminal counts. 

729. Magistrates of experience? — Yes. I think 
Mr. Birrell was probably thinking of that. 

730. Do you attach any importance to the repeal 
of the Arms Act? Do you think that has increased 
the difficulties or not? — Certainly. I think whatever 
Government is in Ireland the Arms Act ought to have 
been kept in force. 

731. But apart from the Arms Act, although you 
cannot deal with arms, there are very drastic powers, 
are there not, of dealing with explosives and ammuni- 
tion under the general law relating to the whole of 
the United Kingdom? — There are, but I think the 
Irish Government, by their attitude towards German 
suspects for many months during the war opened the 
door to the possession of explosives. 

732. There are ample powers, if ammunition or 
explosives are collected in any place, of dealing with 
the matter under the Explosives Act of 1883? — I 
believe so. 

733. You suggested the separation of the Irish 
Volunteers in the memorandum that you handed in? 
-Yes. 

734. What reasons were given to you for saying that 
that could not be entertained? 

735. Mr. Justice Shearman: I think you got no 
actual answer to the memorandum? — I got no answer 
to the memorandum, but Mr. Birrell, in my first- 
interview with him, said that it was out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to take the arms away from all these 
Irish Volunteers — not Mr. Redmond’s Volunteers, but 
the Sinn Fein Volunteers; it would produce disorder 
and shooting, and that would divide the country and 
produce a very bad effect in Germany. It would make 
them think there was a sort of Civil War going on. 
He based himself on the highest national grounds for 
this. 

736. Sir Mackenzie Chalm ers : In any of these docu- 
ments that you have handed in are there any things 
that we should not print in the Appendix? — No. 

737. When you hand a document in, primd facie it 
will be printed in the Appendix? — All of them are at 
the disposal of the Commission. 

738. I mean for the public -use? — For publication. 


(The Press and Public withdrew, and the proceedings were continued in private.) 
( The Witness having answered questions 738 to 769 in private, then withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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(On resuming the Press and Public were admitted.) 
Lobd Wimboene, called and examined. 


770. Chairman : Will you read your statement!' — 
“ I desire to make a few preliminary remarks on the 
position of the Lord-Lieutenant- in the Irish Govern- 
ment both in the general and in the particular. 
Although the Viceroy is nominally the responsible 
head of the Administration and at least one import- 
ant function, that of the prerogative of mercy, is 
still reserved to his sole discretion, in effect since the 
Chief Secretary has displaced the Lord-Lieutenant in 
the Cabinet, the powers of the latter have been en- 
tirely absorbed by the Chief Secretary and the Under- 
secretary. The Lord-Lieutenant has no independent 
information other than that which may or may not 
reach him from the Castle sources and he has no 
executive machinery by which he can take action 
independent of the concurrence of his colleagues there, 
nor does he have any means of asserting his views 
should they conflict with those of his nominal subord- 
inates. The doctrine of the Lord Lieutenant’s total 
irresponsibility was held .by the late Under-Secretary. 
Very soon after assuming office I had reason to com- 
plain of the complete disassociation of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant from the Administration, and I had an inter- 
view with the Under-Secretary on the subject with 
a view to obtaining a clear definition of my position. 
In the course of our conversation I pointed out the 
absurdity of the Lord-Lieutenant having to rely on 
the Press for his knowledge with regard to current 
administration, and 1 dwelt on the practical incon- 
venience which resulted from his being kept in ignor- 
ance on subjects which were constantly referred to 
by those with whom he came in contact during his 
tours, who still do not appreciate the change that 
has affected the status of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
who look to him for a redress of their grievances. 
After repeated representations to this effect I did 
succeed in obtaining a partial insight into Irish 
Administration, but it was not until March 7tli, 1916, 
that I was furnished with a daily police report. 
These were henceforward supplied to me for my infor- 
mation, but not with a view to inviting my opinion. 
I was confined, therefore, to tendering unsolicited 
advice and limited to making, as I occasionally did, 
energetic representations.” I should like to say here 
that Sir Matthew Nathan was perfectly frank on the 
subject ; and especially in view of the fact that I differ 
from his conception of our relative positions, and had 
occasion specially to differ from him on matters of 
policy. I should like to say that he has never irn 
any sense of the word been disloyal to me, and I have 
always had the greatest admiration for his whole- 
hearted devotion to the public service. “ I was 
appointed in February, 1915, and came into resi- 
dence in April. I devoted a large portion of the 
summer and autumn to making extensive tours in 
the South and West. I was everywhere very well 
received and was impressed with the evidence of 
spontaneous loyalty couched in many addresses and 
proferred by a great number of individuals with 
whom I came in contact. Everywhere the Sinn Fein 
movement was belittled if not derided. The con- 
siderable response to the autumn recruiting campaign 
appeared to justify this optimism. The introduction 
of the Military Service Bill (which was about 
Christmas . time) and the fear of compulsion fur- 
nished the Sinn Fein party with a powerful lever 
and from thenceforward their numbers steadily in- 
creased, and with their increase their confidence 
developed. The charge that will be brought against 
the Irish Government will, I anticipate, be one of 
supine blindness and irresolution in grappling with 
the seditious propaganda and hostile demonstrations 
of the Sinn Fein party. Without here attempting 
the task of putting the case for the Irish Govern- 
ment as a whole, I may be allowed to present mv 
own share, such as I have defined it to be, in the 
matter, and to indicate the points where I differed 
from the course adopted.” When I say I differed, 
I formed independent or divergent views from my 
colleagues. “ Take first the question of the military 
precautions. I had several conversations with the 

General Commanding in Ireland — General Friend as 

to our military resources. I questioned him as to 
his plans in the event of trouble. At this time I was 


thinking more of possible enemy raids than internal 
disturbance.” Ever since the departure of the Irish 
Divisions for the Front I had been of opinion that 
the Irish Garrison was quite inadequate. 

771. When did they depart? — At the end of the 
summer. 

772. In September? — Before September, I think, 

but it was that sort of time, towards the end of the 
summer. The 16th was the last to go. “At a 
Conference which General Friend and myself had at 
the War Office with Lord Kitchener on September 
13th ” 

773. What year was that? — 1915 “ I pressed for 

reinforcements and pointed out that there was ample 
accommodation for troops at the Ourragh where huts 
had been erected for the 10th Division the previous 
winter. I strongly opposed a suggestion that the 
Artillery should be withdrawn.” 

774. Was it all withdrawn? — No, it was not, but 
at that time artillery was very badly needed for 
the front, and Lord Kitchener was surprised to 
hear that we had some 18 pounders in Ireland ; and I 
said if he did find it necessary to take away the 
18 pounders he must give us some 15 pounders. “ On 
the 14th September I wrote as follows to the Under 
Secretary : ‘ Lord Kitchener would not be indisposed 
to sending us more troops if you thought that any 
weakening of the police force would render that 
desirable.’ ” I may say that at that time Lord 
Kitchener was very anxious to get recruits for the 
Irish Guards from the Royal Irish Constabulary ; 
and there is an allusion to it in this letter which’ I 
will put in. “ From now. on, less than three thousand 
trained mounted troops at the Curragh and a few 
guns were all the English troops that were at the 
disposal of General Friend in the event of trouble, 
domestic or foreign. I have never considered this 
sufficient nor have I ever understood why, since the 
outbreak of the war, the Officer Commanding in 
Ireland has not had the rank of Commander-in-Chief 
and a recognised equipment of staff.” I think we 
were very shabbily treated in that respect. “ The 
paramount exigencies of the war dictated a spirt of 
accommodation, but I continued to press for a more 
adequate garrison, and at my instigation a confer- 
ence with Lord Kitchener was held at the War 
Office on March 20th on questions connected with 
recruiting at which I again raised the subject.” 

775. May I interrupt you there? You say “ on 
questions connected with recruiting.” On that 
occasion you said nothing about the interal condi- 
tion of the country?— No. I did not think the occa- 
sion was quite suitable to discuss that at the confer- 


776. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Did anybody else 
raise that question at the Conference? — Nobody else 
raised that question at the Conference 

777. Not on the 20th?— No. 

778. Mr. Justice Shearman: Not according to your 

recollection? — That is so. ° J 

779. Chairman : That bears out the information 
that we have got— I should like to finish my 
sentence: “Subsequently, on March 23rd, a confer- 
ence was held at the Horse Guards at which I pressed 
Lord French to send a division to Ireland— on both 
these occasions Mr. Birrell was present and advo- 
cated the proposal.” 

780. That was not recruiting?— That was connected 
with more or less the same subject. 

781. That was for recruiting?— Yes. 

782. On that occasion was any mention made of 

tiie internal condition of the country? No. “I 

went to see Lord French again the following week 
and again urged its desirability.” Then we did raise 
the question. 

783. On that occasion? — Yes, then I raised the 

question with Lord French. I will finish my sentence 
w ex I? lain afterwards. “ He replied that the 

War Office objected to send such a division as it would 
delay the training and despatch of drafts to the front 
by one fortnight. I told him that I would feel much 
more comfortable if we had the division in Ireland.’’ 
? n . t j ilt occasio, ‘ I explained to Lord French that 
I had not thought it desirable to tell him at the 
Conference, before the people who were there, what 
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really was in the back of my head in asking for this 
division, but I explained to him then — and it is 
borne out by a letter which 1 will find a little later — 
that what has always worried me is that we have not 
had enough troops in Ireland in case of internal 
trouble. 

784. Then I take it this is the position: On the 

23rd March at the Conference no mention was made 
of the internal situation of Ireland as a reason why 
troops should be needed, but a week later, we will 
say on the 30th March, when you had a private inter- 
view — was it private? — Yes, it was private. 

785. — When you had a private interview with 
Lord French, you then urged the desirability of 
additional troops on account of the internal 
situation? — Yes. 

786. That is so, is it? — That is so, but I must tell 
you that on the 23rd, Mr. Birrell had a private 
conversation with Lord French before the Conference, 
and he may have told him then what was in our 
minds. I should like to say that Mr. Birrell had 
always advocated the presence of more troops in 
Dublin. Several times in my hearing he has ex- 
pressed his anxiety that they should be seen in 
Dublin, that there should be more display of our 
power. 

787. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Not merely for re- 
cruiting purposes? — Nothing to do with recruiting. 

788. Mr. Justice, Shearman: I see you do say that 
on the 23rd you pressed him to send a division to 
Ireland? — Yes, I did. 

789. It comes to this. You did not tell him that 
there was anything very urgent, but you said: “We 
think we ought to have more soldiers?” — He was 
very sympathetic about sending the division, and I 
understood we should get it, and therefore 1 thought 
if we could get it on one ground there was no 
particular necessity to reveal the other object which 
I had in view then. 

790. You began, as I understand, to talk about 

recruiting? — Yes. . . 

791. And you thought he would send a division? — 

792. And if you were going to get it, it would not 
much matter what was the ground upon which he 
sent it? — Yes. We should have had it, but the War 
Office objected on the ground that it would delay the 
training by a fortnight. I should like to read this 
letter which I wrote to Sir Matthew Nathan on the 
4th April; this is in connection with the internal 
condition of Ireland. I say: “I am going to press 
Lord French for the new division contemplated for 
Ireland. We should be much the better for a lew 
more battalions.” “ The presence of this division 
would in my opinion have acted as a powerful deter- 
rent. As I have said, up to the end of 1915, the Sinn 
Fein movement was commonly regarded as more or 
less negligible.” I may say here that having been 
all over Ireland that year I came across an immense 
number of people of all sorts and kinds, and I 
probably knew more representative Irishmen 
than anybody else in Ireland ; and what I 
felt from the experience I gained from those 
sources was that nobody in 1915 ever uttered 
a note of warning ; nobody seemed to think 
much of the Sinn Fein movement in 1915. “But 
from the beginning of the present year, although the 
Royal Irish Constabulary reports, of which I saw a 
belated monthly summary, continued to represent 
the movement as attracting little or no influential 
support, accounts began to reach me from various 
quarters which caused me some misgivings as to the 
opportunities which this force, of whom I cannot in 
other respects entertain too high an opinion, 
possessed of fathoming the inner significance of the 
movement. It is true that these reports began to 
show considerable increase in numbers, and some 
addition of rifles which, however, never I think ex- 
ceeded 1,800 for the provinces, and 800 for Dublin, 
but accounts of midnight marches and intimidation 
for contributions reached me of which I could dis- 
cover no official confirmation.” 

793. I think the next paragraph is private matter, 
t think you had better omit the rest of that page.— 
Yes. “I had no grounds at the beginning of March 
for apprehending grave developments, but I thought 
the state of affairs unsatisfactory, especially in view 
of our ignorance as to the trend of the Sinn Fein 


movement, and the failure to obtain convictions 
from juries. These facts convinced me that the 
proper policy was to deport or intern the leading 
suspects. On March the 7th, Lord Midleton called 
on me in London to discuss the activity of the Sinn 
Feiners. He had no special information to impart, 
but expressed his uneasiness. I explained to him the 
contemplated extension of the policy of deportation. 

I indicated the limitation of our powers under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and pointed out the para- 
mount interests of the war. Lord Midleton under- • 
took to support any amendment of the Defence of 
the Realm Act which might be thought necessary. 
On March 13th, I had a conversation with the Chief 
Secretary in London as to the desirability oi intern- 
ing the prominent suspects during the war, he 
expressed an inclination towards this course. On 
March 14th an informal conference was held in the 
Chief Secretary’s room in the House of Commons. 
The parliamentary draughtsman, Mr. Greer, and Mr. 
Magill (his private secretary) being present. I 
advocated the policy of internment in view of our 
unsatisfactory experience with deportation.” In 
1915 we deported, or rather we ordered the deporta- 
tion of, Mellows and Blythe. They refused to comply 
with the Order, and were subsequently tried for 
infringing the regulations and sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment, three or six months. You 
know that? 

794. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: When a man is 
deported you cannot do anything with him. He 
simply has to leave the country, and then he is free 
wherever he goes? — No, that is not quite so. 

795. I wanted to know about that? — It is rather 
an obscure point. I am told that when Sir Edward 
Carson was Attorney-General he advised the Chief 
Secretary that to exclude a man from the four 
military areas of Ireland, which means, in fact, de- 
portation, was rather an extreme interpretation of 
the Defence of the Realm Act. I cannot answer for 
it, but I think it will be admitted that there was 
some difficulty as to exclusion from all the four 
military areas amounting as it did to deportation. 

796. But supposing you deport a man and say: 

“ You must leave Ireland altogether and go to 
England,” you have no control over him in England? 

Well, we had, but not very successful control. I 

am coming to that. “ I advocated" the policy of in- 
ternment in view of our unsatisfactory experience 
with deportation. It was pointed out, however, that 
internment involved proof or assertion of ‘ hostile 
association ’ to the satisfaction of the Home Secre- 
tary; the danger being an appeal to the Court of 
King’s Bench. I was of opinion that this latter 
should be risked. On the 15th of March I wrote 
as follows to the Under-Secretary : ‘ I had a conver- 
sation with the Chief Secretary yesterday, and 
understood that the idea now is to proceed by way 
of deportation against the organisers. This is what 
we tried before without success, and I should like 
to know what different methods of enforcement are 
contemplated to make the order effective.’ ” That 
is your point? 

797. Yes. — “ I understood when we discussed the 
matter on Monday (the 13th) that it was internment 
and not deportation which was in view. As to the 
former, Mr. Birrell raises difficulties in his own mind, 
and anticipates an application to the Court of the 
King’s Bench. This, surely, should be submitted to 
the Law Officers. Anyhow, for internment, if 
adopted, we should have to move the Home Secretary. 

I understood that it is thought best to wait till after 
St. Patrick’s Day (the 17th). Please let me know 
how your views on the situation may be affected by 
such events as may occur. I can’t understand how 
the night manceuvres in Dublin was omitted from 
the Police Report Summary of last month. Nor why 
it is that we are left to learn from the Press this 
morning of the seizure of arms in Cork. Surely we 
should have daily reports from the police of any 
Sinn Fein activities, and action of the kind referred 
to should not be undertaken without the cognizance 
of the Executive. When you obtain such information- 
will you kindly send me a daily copy.” Under the 
Defence of the Realm Act it appears that the com- 
petent military authority is in a position to take 
action of this kind more or less on his own. it is 
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not very satisfactory, but it exists. “ It was decided 
to deport Mellows, Blythe, and Monaghan, and to 
destroy a press which printed seditious newspapers. 
They were deported on the 24th and 25tn, but 
Mellows reappeared at Athenry in the rebellion and 
is still at large”; which shows that it was not a 
very effective method of dealing with the situation. 
“ The Sinn Rein parade on the 17th March ” — that 
is St. Patrick’s Day — was very poorly attended.” 

1 think the total number was 4,5U0 who were reported 
to have attended this parade. “ Sir Matthew 
reported that he considered the situation slightly 
improved. This amelioration was short-lived. The 
seizure of the press referred to had provoked a ten- 
dency to armed resistance which, to my mind, was 
significant, and two other incidents confirmed my 
apprehension. Armed resistance offered to and dis- 
charge of firearms at the Police at Tullamore on 
March 20th; and the shooting at Police after a 
protest meeting against the deportation order in 
Dublin on March 30th. I wrote Sir Matthew Nathan 
on the 4th April as follows : ‘ On the whole I think 
we have reason to be satisfied with the result of our 
greater anti-Sinn Fein activities. They will hardly 
fail to protest, and though the Mansion House 
Meeting was a disgrace to the Lord Mayor, the 
Beresford Place Meeting ’ ” — that was the next day 

“ ‘ was a climb down on the part of the leaders 

after the too literal interpretation put on their 
overnight speeches, I suppose by their supporters. 
More I think might follow the three deported if it 
proves a success. In this connection, do you know 
what areas have been selected by the exiles ’ ” — they 
were allowed to choose an area. 

798. Chairman: In England? — In England. “‘And 
what steps will be put in operation to prevent their 
return? Would the police of that locality acquaint 
us if they absconded, and would the Irish boats he 
watched in that event? Subject to this being satis- 
factory, I think Clark, Connolly, and others I don t 
remember might, unless they behave themselves, be 
destined for a similar excursion. The worst part of 
the business is the prevalence to resort to fire-arms. 
We have these recent instances in Tullamore, Dublin 
and Portadown. The carrying of lethal weapons is 
now I suppose condoned by general practice, and past 
usage, but their indiscriminate or particular discharge 
is another matter, and should, I suggest, be firmly 
dealt with. I hope that the Tullamore prosecution 

will not miscarry ’ ” we had great difficulty in 

getting convictions. 

799. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Is that a prosecution 
before a judge and jury? — It was never brought on. 
It has never yet come on, I think. 

800. So you do not know the result of it? — We do 
not quite know what would have happened. “ ‘ I 
hope that the Tullamore prosecution will not miscarry 
and that the sentences will not be trivial. As to 
Dublin and Portadown, the police really should have 
been able to make arrests. We ought to bring the 
shooting home to someone. I am glad to hear the 
Sinn Feiners admit their scarcity of ammunition. 
That is after all the best cure for their distemper. I 
am going to press Lord French for the new division 
contempleted for Ireland. We should be much the 
better for a few more battalions. I had a talk this 
morning with the Chief Secretary, who I think agrees 
generally with what I have written. He now leans 
to internment in Ireland for these gentry, but I am 
not sure whether the Law Officers will advise this, 
though I have never believed that there are insuper- 
able obstacles to it.’ ” 

801. Is that where the letter ends? — Yes, I will put 
the letter in. 

802. That it a quotation? — Yes. There are a num- 
ber of irrelevant things that I have left out. “ On 
the 17th April I arrived in Dublin; the following day 
the Under Secretary showed me a letter written by 
General Stafford ” — he commands in the South of 
Ireland — “ on the 16th to General Friend, conveying 
an intimation from the Admiral at Queenstown, re- 
ceived through the Admiralty, that a ship had left 
on the 12th accompanied by two German submarines ” 
—he did not say where it had left; I was under the 
impression that it was America, but clearly it was 


not — “ that it was due to arrive on the 21st, and 
that a rising was timed for Easter Eve, but that the 
Admiral was sceptical as to the reality of such an 
intention. The Admiralty did not communicate direct 
to the Irish Government. This was the only warning 
other than the facts of general notoriety which came to 
my cognisance prior to the day of the rising (the 
24th) to which allusion will be made. I was never 
informed of the existence of a Sinn Fein Ambulance 
Corps, or I should have regarded it as significant. 
The events of the 22nd of April revolutionised the 
situation. Early on that day a report of a landing 
of three men from a boat in Kerry on the previous 
night was received, accompanied by the information 
that one man had been arrested. Simultaneously I 
was informed of the self-destruction of a ship under 
convoy off Queenstown Harbour, and the capture of 
three officers and 19 crew, all German, also of the 
arrest of a prominent Dublin suspect, Collins, accom- 
panied by Stack, a local Sinn Feiner, near the scene 
of the landing. These latter were indicted for con- 
spiracy to land arms. I at once represented to the 
Under Secretary that these facts and occurrences 
constituted a definite connection between the Sinn 
Fein Party in Dublin and the King’s enemies, and I 
urged 1 Hostile Association ’ was established, and that 
it was now possible to arrest and intern.” 

803. That was on the Saturday? — Yes, that was on 
the Saturday. “ The early evening papers contained 
an announcement signed ‘ McNeill, Chief of the Staff,’ 
countermanding all intended Sinn Fein Easter Sunday 
route marches and demonstrations throughout Ireland 
on the ground of the critical situation which had 
arisen. At 7 p.m. the Under Secretary reported that 
the prisoner captured in Kerry had been identified 
as Sir Roger Casement, and that he was on his way 
to England under a strong guard. I concurred in 
thinking that the Sinn Fein Party had been much 
dismayed by these events, that the menace of their 
rising that day could be considered at an end, that 
a rising was probably contingent on the successful 
landing of arms and that the prospect of future 
tranquillity was improved ; but when the Under 
Secretary called at 10 p.m. I again reverted to the 
desirability of making arrests in Dublin and urged 
immediate action.” 

804. Chairman: That is on the Saturday? — That is 
on the Saturday, yes. “ On Easter Sunday (23rd 
April) the Under Secretary called at 10.30 a.m. to 
report forcible seizure by Sinn Feiners of 250 lbs. 
of gelignite from the Tullagh Quarry and its con- 
veyance to Liberty Hall. He stated the precincts 
were under close observation ; he said he proposed to 
raid Liberty Hall and two other minor Sinn Fein 
arsenals that night.” 

805. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: That was Sunday 
night? — Sunday morning. 

806. Chairman : But he proposed to carry out the 
raid on Sunday night?— Yes. I do not think the 
next sentence had better be read. 

807. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Was that raid made? 
— No. I am coming to the whole story. “ I pointed 
out that arrest of prominent suspects should be simul- 
taneously undertaken. I then wrote as follows to the 
Chief Secretary.” It is a little colloquial, I am 
afraid. This is on the 23rd. “ ‘ Nathan will not 
have time to write by this post, so I send this in haste 
to let you know that this morning two men held up 
the caretaker of the magazine of the quarry works at 
Tulla 10 miles south-west of Dublin, and abstracted 
200 lbs. of gelignite which they conveyed to Liberty 
Hall. The object of this theft is not known, but it 
may be connected with a threat to Mr. Watson that 
one of his ships (City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany) would be blown up on the 24th instant. It 
may be also that it was stolen for a still more sinister 
purpose. Nathan proposes, and I agree, that Liberty 
Hall, together with two other Sinn Fein arsenals — 
Larkfield Kimmage and the one in Father Matthews 
Park, should be raided to-night. I have strongly 
urged him at the same time to put his hand on the 
ringleaders, who, having countermanded their Easter 
Day parade, are probably sitting in conclave con- 
spiring against us. The evidence is now sufficient for 
any measure we think desirable. Our friend landing 
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from a German ship ’ ” — “ our friend ” is, of course, 
Casement; his identity was supposed to be concealed 
although it was known in Belfast a few hours after 
he was arrested — “ ‘ Our friend landing from a Ger- 
man ship full probably of gold and rifles is met by 
Collins (he of the P.O., with 35 sovereigns and a 
revolver in his pocket — now in custody with a Tralee 
man called Stack on charge of conspiracy to land 
arms, &c.), who is in the thick of the suspect gang. 
The whole of them could be arraigned for associating 
with the King’s enemies and there is our internment 
policy safely in port. I am afraid if you stir up the 
hornet’s nest and leave the hornets that we may have 
serious trouble. This haul, if successful, even, will not 
deprive them of all their ammunition. As for “ our 
friend,” what a stroke of luck, and what credit to 
the police and executive. I hope there will be no 
nonsense about clemency. He must be made an 
example of. He expects nothing else, I understand. 
These fellows have enjoyed too much immunity 
already. After all, it is nothing else than to create a 
diversion in favour of the enemy and detain three 
or four divisions here to deal with it — at a critical 
moment, too. I want to implicate as many of the 
Sinn Fein as I can with the landing — invasion, in 
fact. It has changed everything, and justifies our 
altering our attitude. A public trial, if there are 
not bad difficulties in the way, would bring it home 
best. I fear they will deny here and in Berlin the 
identity of our prisoner. I will write you more 
coherently to-morrow. This is in great haste for the 
post. I hear that there is still a possibility of con- 
scription. All the more reason for getting our sus- 
pects packed away. We shall never get a better 
opportunity or justification. ' If you agree, do write 
and ginger Nathan. I have never made much of their 
movements, or have been or am now an alarmist, but 
if you don’t take your chances they do not recur.’ At 
6 p.m. the same day the Under Secretary called with 
Colonel Cowan and Major Owen Lewis. A discussion 
was held as to the feasibility of effecting the proposed 
raid on Liberty Hall. The Military Authorities 
stated that a gun would be needed to effect an entry 
into Liberty Hall ; that one could be brought up from 
Athlone, but that the time was short for adequate 
preparations to ensure complete success. In reply to 
me they stated that 400 men were always standing to 
arms in the Dublin Barracks. I now counter-ordered 
my departure for Belfast and was determined not to 
leave Dublin till I had secured the arrest of the 
leaders. At 10 p.m. a Conference was held in my 
room at the Vice-Regal consisting of the Under Secre- 
tary, the Chief Commissioner of Police (Colonel 
Johnson), the Military Intelligence Officer, Colonel 
Cowan, Major Owen Lewis, and Captain Robertson. 
I urged that an attack on Liberty Hall unaccompanied 
by arrests of leaders would be futile and provocative ; 
that the gelignite would have been removed, that the* 
building itself was nothing without its occupants, and 
that of the two actions the arrest of the leaders was 
far the most important. I advised the arrest that 
night of 60 to 100 leaders. I understood the Chief 
Commissioner to concur and to state that immediate 
arrest was feasible. The Under Secretary demurred 
on the ground of its illegality; he asked what charge 
could be preferred ; that to take action on the ground 
of hostile association needed the concurrence of the 
Home Secretary. I argued that the prisoners could be 
remanded until this concurrence was forthcoming. 
I offered to sign the warrants and take full responsi- 
bility for possible illegality I next discussed with the 
Chief Commissioner the systematic disarmament by 
night visitation of six or seven hundred of the pro- 
minent rank and file of the Irish Volunteers in 
Dublin.” That was not for that night; it would have 
been impossible to have done that. 

808. You wanted to make a bag of the 60 that 
night? — I wanted to get 100. 

809. They were known, I suppose? — Yes. “ The 
Chief Commissioner pronounced this feasible, and con- 
curred in its desirability. As a result of the discus- 
sion it was decided to abandon the raid on Liberty 
Hall that night and that the policy of arrest was to 
be pressed forward. I asked the Chief Commissioner 
to furnish me with a list of prominent suspects. I 
refrained from advocating reinforcements from the 
Curragh and Athlone from the fear that any military 


activity would arouse the suspicion of the men we had 
in view and lead to their absconding”; otherwise I 
certainly should have done it. “ On the conclusion 
of the Conference I urged upon the Under Secretary 
in the strongest possible language the need for imme- 
diate and vigorous action and again offered to take 
all responsibility. On April 24th (Easter Monday) 
the Under Secretary called at 10 a.m. and reported 
that at 6 a.m. a report from Limerick had arrived 
that Bailey, who was landed with Casement, had been 
captured ” — he is now on trial — “ He had confessed 
that the other companion was Monteith, who had 
escaped and had left for Dublin; that a rising had 
been planned for that day and Dublin Castle was to be 
attacked. I urged that the Castle Guard be 
strengthened, but the Under Secretary demurred. 
It now being 10.30 a.m. I was of opinion, especially 
in view of the obvious disorganisation of the insur- 
gents’ plans, that the rising timed for this day would 
not take place. The Under Secretary proceeded to 
read a cipher telegram to the Chief Secretary stating 
that he now agreed with the Lord Lieutenant that 
the contemplated arrests .should forthwith be made.” 

810. I thought the arrests were to be made on the 
Sunday night? — I wanted it. On the Saturday I 
wanted it. “I had completed a letter to the Chief 
Secretary, and was in the act of writing to the Prime 
Minister deploring the delay and hoping that no 
mischief would occur in the meantime, when at 12.30 
a telephone message from the police announced that 
the Castle had been attacked, the Post Office seized, 
Stephen’s Green occupied, the Ashtown Railway 
Bridge destroyed, and that the insurgents were 
marching on the Vice-Regal Lodge.” On the same 
afternoon I wrote as follows to the Chief Secretary : — 
“ The worst has happened just when we thought it 
averted. If only we had acted last night with deci- 
sion and arrested the leaders as I wanted, it might 
have been averted. The Post Office is seized — Nathan 
still besieged in the Castle, but I hope he will be out 
soon. Almost all wires cut. Everybody away on 
holiday. Bridges blown up. Fortunately we got the 
Curragh before interruption, and about 2,000 are 
arriving. The situation is not yet in hand, but if 
we get through the night, I hope we shall settle them 
to-morrow. No news from the provinces, hut there 
is sure to have been trouble. I fear too a raid. This 
is too audacious to have been undertaken without 
hope of support. We must have troops. At least 
a brigade. I should prefer a division. I am attempt- 
ing to form a Privy Council quorum to proclaim 
Martial Law or whatever now corresponds to it. I 
shall take the most energetic and sternest measures 
consistent with my resources. The situation is very 
serious and we need energetic help. So far, no 
general rising or sympathy with the Sinn Fein, as 
far as I can hear, but one never knows what may be 
developed.” 

811. Chairman : I should like to ask you just a few 
questions in the first instance on the position of the 
Lord-Lieutenant in the Irish Government. I should 
like to know what power the Lord-Lieutenant has 
over military movements. Can he give orders to the 
military himself to which the military would have 
to conform? — I do not think so. It is rather a curious 
position. The Lord-Lieutenant’s name appears in the 
Army List under the Irish Command, but there is no 
rank of any kind connected with it, and he has not 
got a uniform, or anything of that sort. He does 
not appear to have any military position. 

812. You have a commission as Lord-Lieutenant? — 
Yes. 

813. In the case of the commission of the Viceroy 
of India, it is stated that he with his” Council is in 
control of the military forces. Is that so in the case 
of Ireland? — I shall have to look that up. I do not 
know. 

814. That is a vital question. — Yes. 

815. If that is in your commision you have control 
ov.er troops. — Yes. 

816. As the Viceroy of India has. — I am Lord- 
Lieutenant and Governor-General of Ireland. 

817. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Your powers are not 
defined, I expect?— I do not suppose they are. 

818. Chairman : If that is so, it is absolutely clear 
that the Viceroy is above the Oommander-in-Chief 
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and can order the Commander-in-Chief? — You see, in 
theory I am the head of the Administration, there is 
no doubt, and I presume the head of the military 
as of the civil administration — in theory. 

819. You pointed out the defects of your position 
and the absurdity of the Lord-Lieutenant having to 
rely upon the Press, &c., and the divergence of views 
between yourself and the Under-Secretary. Did you 
ever point out those matters to Mr. Asquith or to 
any influential person of His Majesty’s Government? 
— The Chief Secretary was aware of the situation. 

820. You never took any steps yourself to have it 

rectified were it possible to do so? — I am of opinion 
that whoever represents the Irish Government in the 
Cabinet is the head of the Irish Government in prac- 
tice if not in theory. In this case I was much the 
youngest of the three Ministers, both in age and in 
tenure of office. Sir Matthew Nathan is a very 
distinguished foreign Governor- 

821. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: And Mr. Birrell had 
been Secretary for Ireland for nine years? — Yes. 

822. Chairman : You have already stated that in 
your opinion the troops were insufficient; but did 
they co-operate with the civil authorities thoroughly 
in Dublin? — Yes. I have nothing to complain of 

823. Although you brought your own anxieties 
before the Chief Secretary, did you bring them before 
anybody else belonging to His Majesty’s Government? 
— Yes. 

824. When this trouble took place was General 
Friend in Ireland? — No. 

825. Where was he? — He was in England. 

826. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: On short leave? — 
Yes. 

827. Chairman: When did he leave Ireland? — I 
think he must have left on the Thursday. 

828. Who would have given him leave?— I really do 
not know. It is part of the system in Ireland ; every- 
body seems to be away independently of everybody 
else. On the Monday everybody was away on leave 
for Easter Holidays. There is no co-ordination. 

829. Were you aware that General Friend was pro- 
ceeding on leave on Thursday? — Yes, I was. 

830. Did you suggest to anybody or to General 
Friend that it was undesirable, in view of the situa- 
tion, that he should go on leave? — No, I did not think 
it was at that moment. I asked him who his sub- 
ordinates were; I asked him to write down the names 
of his subordinates in case of anything happening. 

831. Who was the chief officer? — Colonel Cowan and 
Major Owen Lewis. I asked him if all his plans were 
made and if they were in possession of them. 

832. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Who technically was 
commanding in Ireland when General Friend was away 
in England; was there another General? — General 
Lowe was at the Curragh, but he gave me to under- 
stand that Colonel Cowan and Major Owen Lewis 
would be responsible for everything. 

833. They were Staff Officers? — Yes. 

834. One is the Military Secretary ; I do not know 
what the other is? — Not having a proper Staff, I do 
not quite know what they were. They were all his 
Staff Officers. Major Owen Lewis is a very able 
soldier. 

835. Chairman : Would General Friend be in a posi- 
tion to know what was going on in Dublin? — The 
military have got their own Intelligence Officer. 

836. Who is their Intelligence Officer? — Major Price. 

837. Does it not seem rather extraordinary that 
General Friend should have left on the Thursday in 
view of what happened a few days afterwards? — I 
imagine there had been a good many of these false 
alarms, and there was no certainty that it was going 
to come off this time. 

838. When did General Friend get back again? — 
I told his Staff Officer to wire for him on Sunday, and 
he arrived on Tuesday morning. 

839. You stated just now that “ From now on, less 
than three thousand trained mounted troops at the 
Curragh and a few guns were all the English troops 
that were at the disposal of General Friend in the 
event of trouble, domestic or foreign.” Was there no 
infantry of any kind? — No English infantry. 

840. What infantry was there? — The Irish Reserve 
Battalions. 


841. They were all training; they were practically 
training battalions, were they? — Yes. 

842. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: The Special 

Reserve, as they call it? — The reserve for the bat- 
talions at the Front. I think you have to look at 
what your English garrison is. 

843. You mean whether it is comprised of Irish 
troops or regular troops? — The Dublins behaved mag- 
nificiently in the rebellion. They were called upon to 
fire on their own fellow-citizens, and, possibly, their 
own relatives. I never thought that they ought to be 
called upon for that. 

844. You think there ought to be a certain number 
of English or Scotch regiments? — Yes, I do, and 
always did. 

845. I was much struck by that statement which you 
made just now to the effect that when the Admiralty 
obtained the information that a ship had left on the 
12th, accompanied by two German submarines, which 
was due to arrive on the 21st, and a rising was timed 
for Easter Eve, this information was communicated to 
General Stafford? — No, it was communicated to the 
Admiral at Queenstown. 

846. To whom did he communicate it? — He told it 
in conversation to General Stafford. 

847. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Not officially, but 
casually? — Yes. 

848. Chairman : It was not communicated direct to 
the Irish Government? — No as far as I know. Cer- 
tainly, the form in which I saw it was the one I have 
just described. 

849. Is not that a very extraordinary fact, that the 
Admiral at Queenstown should receive this informa- 
tion, that he should have communicated it in con- 
versation to General Stafford, and that the Irish 
Government should not have received that informa- 
tion at all ? — I think it is very extraordinary. 

850. Is that another example of lack of co-ordina- 
tion? — It was on that ground that it certainly did 
not convey as much to me as it would have if it 
had come direct. 

851. I do not quite understand, after the conversa- 
tion you had on Sunday morning, when it appears 
that the Under Secretary was in favour of raiding 
Liberty Hall and two other Sinn Fein arsenals that 
night, why it did not come off? — Because the military 
explained that there was not sufficient time to ensure 
it being a success. It takes about four or five hours 
to bring the guns up from Athlone, and they were 
opposed to doing so hurriedly; and then there was 
my objection that it was much better not to push it 
until you were ready to put your hands on the 
leaders. 

852. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Could that have been 
done on the Sunday night or not? — You must ask the 
First Commissioner of Police. My impression is — 
I have a strong impression — that he declared it would 
be feasible that night. Of course, it is conceivable 
that they might not have been in their homes, and 
then we should have known of the trouble hours 
before we did. If we had not found them we should 
have been ready for them. 

853. The fact was that nobody at that moment 
knew that 24 hours was all-important? — No. You 
cannot know these things. You can only have an 
instinct. 

854. Chairman: When you urged that the Castle 
guard should be strengthened did the Under Secretary 
give any reasons for demurring?— No. 

855. Surely that was a most obvious measure to 
take? — I think that at that time of day it did not 
look very much like a rebellion. The idea is that these 
things generally begin earlier than half-past twelve; 
and my own belief is that it will come out that the 
whole thing was an eleventh-hour decision. I do not 
believe they made up their minds to go in for it 
until certainly Sunday, and perhaps Sunday night, 
because otherwise they would have started sooner, 
and the provinces would have been warned. 

856. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : A rebellion ought to 
begin immediately after breakfast, you mean? — I 
should not put it off until the afternoon,' as a rule, I 
think. The provinces never stirred for two days. It 
was quite clear there was great disorganisation in 
their plans. 
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857. Chairman : You also mentioned that everybody 
was away on holiday. Does that mean that all the 
junior officers were away? — I believe they were. 
There was a great race day on Easter Monday. 

858. Where were the races? — At Fairy House. A 
lot of the officers were there. 

859. Ho\v far away is that? — Only six to ten miles 
from Dublin. 

860. That was on the Easter Monday? — Yes, that 
was on the Easter Monday. 

861. At what time would they all have gone out — 
at ten o’clock in the morning, or that sort of time? — 
I suppose the first race would have been between 
twelve and one o’clock. 

862. Were they summoned back, do you imagine? — 
No, I do not think they would be, but they came back. 
I do not know how many of the officers of the regi- 
ments in Dublin Barracks were away ; I could not 
say that. 

863. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : There were Curragh 
men, perhaps ? — There would be men from the Curragh, 
certainly. In fact, it was a great race meeting 
holiday. 

864. You do not know how many officers were off 
duty in Dublin? — No, I do not know. 

865. Somebody will be able to tell us that over there, 
I suppose? — Yes. 

866. I understand that the powers and status of 
the Lord Lieutenant were rather altered in recent 
times. I mean when Lord Spencer was in Ireland he 
had very considerable personal power. He was in 
the Cabinet. 

867. Was he succeeded by a Cabinet Minister or 
not; I forget? — I do not know whether Lord Cadogan 
was ever in the Cabinet. 

868. Chairman: Yes, he was. — But of recent years 
neither Lord Aberdeen nor Lord Dudley was. I do 
not think there have been many instances in the last 
thirty years of Lords Lieutenant in the Cabinet. 

869. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Then what I may 
call the decay of his powers arises merely from the 
fact that he is not in the Cabinet? — That is so. 

870. Or had there been any change in his power 
and status? — I think it is entirely due to that. It 
is a question whether he is the responsible Minister 

871. You state that an impetus was given to the Sinn 
Fein movement by the fact that people were afraid 
of compulsion. What is their objection to compul- 
sion? — They do not want to fight for England. 

872. Is it that, or is it merely financial ? — No, I 
think it is an objection to fight for England. 

873. Do you think that goes through a large por- 
tion of Irish society or is it only a small minority? — 
Well, we raised a good many men voluntarily in 
Ireland, 100,000, I think. 

874. 150,000?— Yes, 150,000 altogether. 

875. Is there a wide-spread feeling that though 
they may not be actually hostile to England they 
would rather not fight her battles? — I should say the 
Sinn Fein Party are certainly opposed to fighting 
for England. They prefer to fight for Ireland, as 
they did, but they are opposed to fighting for 
England. ' There was another class, who I think were 
rather apathetic. I have always said of the farmers 
that I thought they were indifferent, and that was 
the reason for their not coming forward? On the- 
other hand, in the towns we had very successful 
recruiting, in the small towns all over Ireland, 
North and South and everywhere. 

876. You have got two Police Forces in Ireland, the 

Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Police? — 
Yes. J 

877. One is armed and the other is unarmed? — 
The Dublin Metropolitan Police carry revolvers, but 
1 believe they are never allowed to practise with 
them. 

878. They are rather dangerous if they use them. 
Do you think it is an advantage or a disadvantage 
having two separate forces both under the Govern- 
ment, as I understand they are ? — Is there any reason 
for differentiating between, say, Dublin and Belfast? 

^o, I do not know that there is any very obvious 
reason. 

879. Does it not weaken administrative action to 
nave two independent forces? — I do not know. It is 
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a matter of opinion. There is something to be said 
for' and something against. 

880. If at the time of tins row beginning instead 
of having a thousand unarmed Dublin policemen you 
had had a thousand Royal Irish Constabulary, used 
to their arms, you would have been in a better 
position? — The rising was so sudden. There was no 
conflict in the streets. The ordinary, tactics of 
revolutionists, which I imagine to be barricades, and 
so on, were not resorted to. If they had done so we 
should easily have worked them out of that position 
in a few minutes, but at the very start they took to 
the houses and house-tops, and I am not sure that 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police being armed would 
have made very much difference. 

881. If you had had more soldiers available at the 
moment you could not have used them : it would not 
have helped you at that moment if you had had more 
men in Dublin? — At the very early hours of the 
rebellion it was very important to try and seize 
important places like fire stations, and any stations, 
and points of that kind. We were short until the 
troops came from the Curragh. 

882. They got there in about three hours? — They 
began to arrive that night. 

883. The rebels seized a great many points of van- 
tage all within twenty minutes of twelve o’clock. 
Had they any military assistance : had they any old 
soldiers among them? — I do not know. 

884. It seems to me to have been exceedingly well 
arranged? — But not quite well enough. 

885. It might have been better? — Fortunately. 

886. But the rapidity with which these places were 
occupied showed that they had a carefully concerted 
plan, though it might not have been carried out in 
its entirety ?— They were on route marches; they had 
started route marching, and I have reason to think 
that by far the greater percentage of the Sinn 
Feiners had no idea they were out for rebellion. 
They thought they were out for an ordinary route 
march. They were marched through the streets, and 
then they were suddenly told to seize this point or 
that. 

887. To occupy certain places? — Yes. 

888. The secret must have been exceedingly well 
kept? — Yes, it was, very. 

889. You had no friends in the other camp? — No. 

890. Are you satisfied with the existing Detective 
Department attached to you Police Forces, or do you 
think it might be increased and improved? — No, I 
am not satisfied. 

891. You think that with an efficient Detective 
Force you ought to have had rather more information 
than you had? — Yes, although I think the problem 
was difficult. I think the secrets were kept in very 
very few hands; that is rather conjectural, but I 
think that is so. 

892. You told us you were uneasy for a long time, 
practically almost since you went there. — No, I do not 
say that, if I may correct you. It was not until this 
year that I began to think that there was really 
anything in it, but this year, especially since the 
middle or end of February, I began to think that 
things were not satisfactory. 

893. Do you think that the Irish Government ought 
to have had increased powers under the Defence of 
the Realm Act? — I think there was an objection to 
making a difference between England and Ireland 
and applying provisions to Ireland which were not 
applied to England. 

894. There is one very drastic Act which applies 
in England, Scotland and Ireland; that is the Ex- 
plosives Act. Do you know whether it was sought 
in any way to enforce that? — No, I do not know. 

895. That applies tq the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and there are great powers under the 
Act. Perhaps your Law Officers would know that? — 
Yes. 

896. They would know why that was not enforced 
more vigorously? — Yes. It is very difficult to get a 
conviction in Ireland ; that is one of our chief 
difficulties. You see we had that Sligo case which 
you have heard of, I think. 

897. Was that the case where you changed the 
venue? — Yes, we brought the case up to Dublin, we 
packed the Jury, and we did not get a conviction. 

G 
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898. I do not know myself under what conditions 
Lord Parmoor’s section can be suspended. — In case 
of emergency, I believe. I am not quite sure on 
this point, but I think that was a recent amendment 
to the Defence of the Realm Act. 

899. That crippled you a good deal? — Yes. 

900. It is rather curious. You told us about the 
Admiralty notice as to the prospective rising. I 
suppose possibly the Admiral thought nothing of it; 
he thought it was a mere rumour. — I presume the 
Admiral was told to be on the look-out for this ship, 
and that he thought it worth while communicating 
the information to General Stafford who wrote it to 
General Friend, who showed it to us. That is the way 
it came to my knowledge. 

901. Is not information of that kind from any 
Government Department communicated at once to 
the Irish Government? — I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I know I saw no warning. Whether there 
was any other I do not know. Y'ou see, I did not 
get all the information that came to the Castle. 

902. Chairman: I think it is very wrong that you 
did not. — I wish I had. 

903. Mr. Justice Shearman: It was not until 
March, 1916, that you began to get regular police 
reports, I understand. — Yes. 

904. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: There had been 
some firing in Ireland in Portadown and other places, 
in March? — Yes. 

905. No arrests resulted? — No; I was very much 
annoyed about it. , 

906. Whose fault was that? — It is very difficult for 
the police to see in the crowd who fires a shot. At 
the same time, I felt that they ought to lay hold 
of somebody. 

907. There, again, you would want what you call 
private information. — The police who were fired at. 
were the police who were escorting the procession. 
After this meeting at the Mansion House, the pre- 
cession marched down to Beresford Place, and it was 
during this procession that the policeman, who was 
marching with the demonstrators, was fired at; in 
fact there were two policemen fired at. 

908. Revolver shots, or what? — Revolvers, yes. 
One man’s life was saved by something in his pocket, 
and in the other case it missed his head; but they 
intended to shoot them. 

909. Was it a regular Sinn Fein meeting? — It was 
a Sinn Fein meeting to protest against our deporta- 
tion orders. 

910. How came that to be held at the Mansion 
House? — That is what I think is a disgrace to the 
Lord Mayor, as I said in my letter, and it is quite 
inconsistent with his position ; but I think it will 
appear — in fact, I know it is so — that he was away 
on leave, on holiday, and it was his deputy who 
gave them leave to have the hall. 

911. There was nobody representing the Corpora- 
tion presiding at the meeting? — Yes, I believe the 
deputy; I forget his name now. 

912. We have heard of Alderman Kelly; who is 
he? — He was not the deputy; he is one of the Cor- 
poration. 

913. What was the meaning of the forged letter 
that Alderman Kelly read? — I think the object of 
that was to try and throw the blame of the rising 
upon us, to make out that there was provocation on 
the part of the Government ; at least, that is what we 
suppose. 

914. On Sunday, the 23rd, Mr. McNeill counter- 
manded the route march. — That was on the Saturday. 

915. In your opinion was that a blind to put you 
off? — I was afraid it might be a trap, but I think 
it was not. I think it will appear at his trial, which 
is taking place to-day, that he definitely withdrew 
at that moment from the physical force division. 
He was against the rising. I believe it was genuine. 

916. You mentioned that some dynamite or gelig- 
nite was stolen, possibly for the purpose of blowing 
up one of Messrs. Watson’s ships. Was that a 
private affair? — Yes, I presume connected with dis- 
putes which there had been with regard to shipping. 

917. A private firm among themselves? — Yes. It 
may have had nothing to do— in fact, I think it did 
have nothing to do — with this particular seizure 
of gelignite. 


918. What troops had you in the Viceregal Lodge 
on Easter Monday? — Ten men. 

919. A corporal’s guard? — A corporal’s guard. 

920. And in the Castle? — I do not know; I suppose 
a corporal’s guard — nor more. 

921. When they, shot the policeman there was 
nothing to prevent them going on, of course? — They 
could walk right in, of course. 

922. There is one other thing I do not quite under- 
stand. Was General Friend commanding in Ireland 
generally ? — Yes. 

923. He was, so to speak, Commander-in-Chief? — 
Except that he had not got the rank or the authority 
that’ attaches to a Commander-in-Chief. 

924. He is Lieutenant-General, I suppose? — No, he 
is Major-General. 

925. The other commands were what — Brigadier- 
Generals’ commands ? — Yes. 

926. When a Major-General in command of a dis- 
trict goes away is it not necessary that some other 
General Officer should take his place?— -I do not know 
whether it is necessary. 1 do not think it can be, 
because General Friend had to come over to London 
frequently on War Office business. 

927. Is there, so to speak, no systematic prepara- 
tion of an understudy? — I should doubt it. Do you 
mean like the case of the Lord-Lieutenant? When I 
leave a Lord Justice is appointed. 

928. Yes? — No, I do not suppose that is so. I do 
not know, but I should doubt whether that is the case. 

929. And the Chief Secretary leaves the Under- 
secretary? — Yes, but both might be absent at the 
same time, and frequently are. I should say neither 
in the case of the Chief Secretary and Under-Secretary 
nor in the case of the Commander-in-Chief is that 
necessary. 

930. I suppose General Friend just went over for 
Easter — for a lioliday. That is what it was? — Yes, 
I think he went away for Sunday, and I think he 
wanted to go to the Horse Guards. 

931. Mr Justice Shearman: I have only one or two 
questions to ask you. I understand, I think, from 
your statement that up till the end of 1915 you really 
did not think that Sinn Feinism was dangerous? — 
No, I did not. 

932. You did not like it, but you did not think it 
was dangerous? — No. 

933. Early in 1916 you thought it was getting 
dangerous? — I think the position was getting unsatis- 
factory. I do not mean to say that I, any more than 
anybody I have met, apprehended a rebellion. 

934. That is what I was going to ask you, because 
you came over in March and saw the War Office upon 
it first and then the Horse Guards, and although you 
talked about recruiting you did not on either occasion 
say “ Ireland is dangerous,” or give them to under- 
stand that? — No. 

935. Y'ou said you wanted some soldiers ? — I 

told General French, who asked me a question of that 
kind, “ No, I cannot put it as high as that,” but I 
said: “ I should feel much more comfortable; I have 
always wanted more soldiers.” 

936. That represents what you said. Yop thought 
you would be more comfortable with more soldiers, 
but you did not put before the Military Authorities 
in England that the affair was, in your opinion, 
dangeroul, or that an outbreak was likely? — No. 

937. When did you think that an outbreak w>s 
likely? Did you think it at all before it actually 
happened? — I do not think I ever anticipated a 
rebellion. It seemed too incredible, and it still is 
incredible, except on the assumption that they 
were counting on foreign assistance. That is what 
frightened me so much on the Monday. I ‘ tele- 
graphed to the Admiralty at once to watch for 
German transports. 

938. Sir Matthew Nathan has told us, and I sup- 
pose you agree, that until he heard of that Admiralty 
rumour that we know of, no information of the Ger- 
man landing or German assistance had reached any 
of them in Ireland at all ; that was the first they 
had heard of it? — I never heard of it. 

939. You agree with that; you had heard nothing 
from any source? — No. The only thing. I did hear is 
just one letter there; I really do not think it has 
much tearing on the subject. It is referred to in 
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this letter which I wrote on the 14th September, 1916. 

I say: “I have seen the D.M.O. and Colonel Kell 
on the Deportation Order. They are disposed to 
attach importance to its retention, and regard the 
four prisoners as dangerous. On Tuesday Colonel 
Kell came to see me and produced a document which 
he claimed identified the Central Committee of the 
Irish Volunteers in New York with pro-German 
sympathy and activities. I thought this a little 
remote.” 

940. That is only through America? — Yes, not in 
Ireland, but in America. That is the only thing I 
ever heard. 

941. There is one other thing I want to ask you. 
You say in one of your letters that by the time you 
saw it was troublesome, or, more than that, that there 
was a possibility of its getting dangerous, everybody 
had got used to the general carrying of arms? — But 
they all carry arms in Ireland; everybody carries 

942. That was the situation. I want to know this : 
Did it never occur -to you that if you could not stop 
people having arms, at any rate you could stop 
route marching by assembled people in arms? — I do 
not agree; you could not have stopped this sort of 
thing without bringing the police or the military into 
collision with the Volunteers of any kind. 

943. You thought that was so serious that that was 
the reason you never did stop it? — It would have 
been extremely foolish to provoke a collision of that 
kind. In the first place you could not possibly disarm 
one set. of volunteers without disarming them all. 

944. What I am suggesting is this, that an order 
should have been issued applicable to the whole of 
Ireland, north, south, east, and west, saying that no 
route marching with arms should be permitted. That 
strikes you as absurd ? — You would have wanted 
100,000 men to enforce anything of that kind. 

945. At any rate, you did not think that practic- 
able? — I am certain you could not have done it, if 
you will excuse my saying so. I do not think it would 
have been practicable for a minute. 

946. At any rate, it was on that view that you 
acted, that you would have to put up with it; you 
did not like route marching with arms anywhere, 
but it had got to be put up with, or else you would 
have had civil conflict? — I did think we could stop, it 
at night. I thought we could make a distinction 
between what I call the ordinary holiday route 
marching and this night marching with intimidation. 

947. I have only one question to put to you about 
internment. I understand the opinion of the legal 
authorities was taken. The authorities were deport- 
ing the men, that means to say ordering them to 
leave Ireland and live elsewhere. — Yes. 

948. That does not mean imprisonment? — No. 

949. You pressed upon them the view that sus- 
pected persons should be interned? — Yes. 

950. That means kept in confinement? — Yes. 

951. I suppose you were told by the legal authori- 

ties, were you not, that that raised very serious 
legal difficulties. — They said that unless we could 
prove, or assert, I believe, hostile association 

952. Yes; if you should merely suspect a man, and 
could not prove anything, the result of seizing him 
without warrant and keeping him in confinement 
would be an application at once to the Court to 
release him. — Yes. 

953. And then you would have to show hostile 
association? — Yes. 

954. TJTiat was the advice given to you? — I never 
got the opinion of the Law Officers, but I understand 
that is the position. 

( The Witness 


955. I understood that they were consulted. — I will 
not go so far as that, but I understood that it was 
considered that that probably would happen. 

956. When was it that you first heard at the Castle 
of the outbreak? You were sitting there on 
Saturday, as I understand. There was a conference 
on the Saturday at the Castle, where you got the 
r.ews of the arrest of Casement. — No, I heard that at 
the Viceregal Lodge. I never went to the Castle. 

957. I beg your pardon; I confuse the two. — On 
Saturday morning I heard that an individual had 
been arrested. On Saturday night I heard that he 
had been brought up and identified as Casement. 

958. You were sitting at the Viceregal Lodge? — 
Yes. 

959. When did you first hear that they were out 
in arms; at what time of the day on the Monday? — 
About twenty minutes past twelve. 

960. Chairman: There is only one other question I 
ask you, and that is : I suppose the general inaction 
was largely due to the policy of non-intervention 
which was the acknowledged policy of the Government 
at the time? — No, it was due to the difficulty of 
doing anything effective without provoking a collision, 
which in the first place we had not the troops to en- 
force, and in the second place we were anxious to 
avoid in view of the major consideration of ,the war. 

961. It is a little difficult, I understand. — It 
would have been very impolitic to have provoked 
anything in the nature of conflict between troops 
and any section of the Irish people. 

962. I agree, but, of course, there were many ways 
— but it is not part of our terms of reference to 
discuss possible alternatives. 

963. Mr. Justice Shearman: Supposing every one 
of the inhabitants of Ireland had armed eventually, 
should you have looked on while a million men armed, 
and you knew that there were a million men who 

were armed? There must have been some stage ? 

I do not think they did constitute a military danger 
at any time. The report we had was that they had 
about 1,800 rifles in the provinces and about 800 
rifles in Dublin, and a considerable number of shot 
guns. 

964. Chairman: As things have turned out, do you 
consider that an attempt to suppress the Irish Volun- 
teers would have resulted in more bloodshed or less 
bloodshed than really did happen? — That is a hypo- 
thetical question. 

965. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: What I wanted 
rather to follow from an Englishman’s point of view 
is this: You have three lots of armed volunteers in 
Ireland; you have the Ulster Volunteers and you have 
the Nationalist Volunteers, but they are both loyal. 
What is the difficulty of leaving them alone and pro- 
ceeding to deal with the known disloyal body? — There 
is, firstly, the physical difficulty, as I tried to explain, 
of disarming 10,000 or 12,000 resolute men. Then, 
secondly, they would have said : “ After all, why 
should we be disarmed any more than the others? ” 

966. One is disloyal and the other is not. Does not 
that make all the difference in the world? — From our 
point of view, but I do not know that it does from 
theirs. I do not know that they would have accepted 
that as a conclusive reason. 

967. I do not suppose they would, but the rest of the 
world would, would they not? You can deal with 
disloyalists rather differently from the way' in which 
you can deal with loyalists? — Yes, I quite agree. The 
main difficulty was the physical difficulty of disarming 
them. 

withdrew.) 


Right Hon Sir David Harrel, P.C., K.C.B., 

968. Chairman: Will you read your statement? — 

“ I had a service of 44 years in various public depart- 
ments in Ireland, viz., Royal Irish Constabulary, 

21 years, including 10 years in the City of Belfast; 
three years as Resident Magistrate in Mayo ; 10 years 
as Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police; 
and 10 years as Under-Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. I retired on superannuation in 
September, 1902, and since that time I have found 
occupation as a member of the Congested Districts 

8329 


K.C..V.O., I.S.O., called and examined. 

Board for Ireland, and in serving on anumber of Com- 
missions for various Government Departments. Since 
August last I have been in London as a member of 
the Committee on Production. For the last three or 
four years I have regarded the condition of Ireland, 
from the public-peace point of view, as exceptionally 
grave.” 

969. Mr. Justice Shearman: Dating from what 
time?— I should say, certainly, before the Dublin' 
strikes. I knew what movement was going on at 
G 2 
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that time. That is about three years ago. I should 
say that I was not officially connected with, the Govern- 
ment since I retired as Under-Secretary, but as a 
member of the Congested Districts Board I had 
various opportunities of travelling through the 
country, and also in my intercourse with my col- 
leagues who live in Ireland, clerical and otherwise, of 
forming conclusions as to the state of affairs. I will 
say at once that I always regarded the carrying of 
arms as attended with danger, and likely to result 
sooner or later in more or less catastrophy. “ The 
decision some years ago that the Arms Act should be 
omitted from the Expiring Laws Continuance Act was 
an important departure. It is perhaps true that the 
provisions of that Act were not very rigorously en- 
forced, but, even so, by reason of the fact that all 
persons posssessing or carrying arms required licences 
from a Resident Magistrate, and that vendors of arms 
were closely supervised by the Constabulary, the 
Statute was a valuable asset in the maintenance of 
good order. No hardship was experienced under the 
provisions of the Arms Act; all persons who could 
show reasonable grounds for possessing or carrying 
arms were granted licences. Even before the period 
of methodical armament by volunteers north and south 
there were grounds for the belief that large quanti- 
ties of arms were in the country. This conclusion 
was borne out by the numberless instances in which 
firearms were discharged by processionists, excur- 
sionists, and other assemblages. The disturbances 
arising out of strikes, of which James Larkin was 
nominally the instigator, were as much or perhaps 
more communistic than industrial. Contempt for all 
constituted authority was quite openly expressed. 
Larkin exercied a dispensing authority quite distinct 
from and in defiance of anything permitted by trade 
unionism. Connolly was his lieutenant.” I would 
just say, before passing from the question of the 
Arms Act, that the supervision of vendors of arms 
was always very strict. A man who sold arms re- 
quired a licence. He was obliged to keep books, 
which were supervised and inspected by officers of 
police, and he was under an obligation not to sell 
arms to anyone except to a person who produced a 
licence. Again, as regards travellers into the 
country, a man who brought a gun or pistol 
from England or Scotland was required to deposit 
it until he got a licence, so that even if there 
were persons who carried arms without licences, the 
other provisions were very useful. “ Then agrarian 
offences were committed with greater boldness. 
Cattle driving and intimidation were of too frequent 
occurrence, and often without the punishment of the 
guilty parties. In all this I do not- desire to convey 
that there was a condition of general lawlessness; on 
the contrary, I think the vast majority of my 
countrymen are a quiet, patient people, who pass lives 
of much self-denial. But they are easily led, and 
it is therefore the more incumbent on Government 
to nip lawlessness and disorder in the bud. Neglect 
in this respect has invariably led to things getting 
out of hand, with the result that strong repressive 
measures become necessary, and much hardship was 
imposed upon misled but perhaps comparatively in- 
offensive people. In England the maintenance of 
good order and authority are preserved by a pro- 
cedure which is almost automatic; in Ireland the 
machinery requires perpetual attention. Dispassionate 
and impartial persons have over and over again borne 
high testimony to the admirable qualities of the Irish 
police, and if their taking the initiative has not 
always been encouraged or supported, the police have 
never failed the Government, however great the 
stress. By initiative I mean the discharge of their 
obligations in the preservation of the peace, which 
were often hampered by the consideration of the 
bearing which their action might have on the policy 
of the Government. In this way too frequently the 
police scarcely realised what they were to do. The 
Court of Law which may be said to generally regulate 
Irish affairs is the Court of Petty Sessions presided 
over by unpaid Justices who generally have a Resident 
Magistrate associated with them. A large power of 
summary jurisdiction is possessed by this Court. Tt 
is in fact the poor man’s Court. Most Courts, even 
the highest, are not invariably consistent, and I 
think it may be truthfully said that Irish Courts of 


Petty Sessions are not always exemplary illustrations 
of the administration of justice. In fact, unpaid 
Magistrates acting in their own localities and adjudi- 
cating in cases which entail serious consequences upon 
their neighbours occupy positions which are most 
difficult for themselves and not conducive to the 
public good. The County Court Judge hears appeals 
against decisions of Justices of Petty Sessions, but 
he does not try offenders without a jury. Very serious 
cases are tried by Judges of Assizes with a jury. 

Not being a politician ” and I would here say 

that I use that expression because I was always a 
Civil Servant and a public servant, and we considered, 
in order that we might serve all chiefs with perfect 
freedom and impartiality, that the less we had to do 
with politics the better. “ Not being a politician, 
and being unacquainted with the difficulties which 
confronted the Irish Government, I do not feel at 
liberty to express an opinion as to how or why two 
great bodies of the Irish people were found to be 
openly drilled and armed for the purpose of support- 
ing certain constitutional demands upon which the 
Irish people were divided. Undoubtedly the Sinn 
Feiners obtained their influence under cover of the 
larger movement. I strongly dissent from the view 
somewhere expressed that the Irish people of all grades 
and classes are disloyal to the British connection. 
There are some, a few comparatively, who are irre- 
concilables, but the great majority are fully conscious 
of the advantages and securities which they derive 
from their position as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom.” 

969a. Mr. Justice Shearman-. The only difficulty I 
feel about your statement is this, that in your view 
the mass of the people are loyal, honest, hard-working, 
self-denying people? — Quite. 

970. There is a very small minority who are 
dangerous? — Yes. 

971. And yet the whole state of affairs was that 
from the public peace point of view the position was 
exceptionally grave? — Quite. 

972. Why? Is it that the small number dominated 
the larger mass of peaceful people?— Simply because 
Irish people are easily led. They are imitative, they 
are impulsive, and if you once let the thing go you 
never know where it will end. 

973. I do not know whether it is part of our 
enquiry, but what is the remedy, in your view, as 
knowing all these people? Is it not to let the thing 
go; is that the remedy?— Exactly. I think that it is 
very dangerous, to let the thing go. 

974. In other words, you must watch sedition and 
nip it in the bud? — Certainly. That really is my 
opinion for what it may be worth. 

975. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Is the English 
Pistols Act in force in Ireland? — No, it is not. Of 
course, there was always a separate licence for pistols 
and a particular licence for a revolver, but that was 
under the ordinary Arms Act. 

976. I mean the recent Pistols Act as to the selling 
of pistols ? — No. 

977. That is not in. force in Ireland? — No. 


978. On the other hand, you have always had the 
Explosives Act? — Yes. 

979. You can always deal with ammunition if you 
cannot deal with arms? — Not with ammunition in 
small quantities. The Explosives Act applies to the 
storage of explosives and ammunition — powder and 
other explosives; and, of course, that is in force in 
Ireland still ; it is in force everywhere. 

980. You are referring to the Act of 1875? — Yes. 

981. What about the Act of 1883? — As to the Act 
of 1883, I do not know that that alters the condition 
as regards Ireland. It has nothing to do with arms 
or ammunition that man keeps in his house. It is 
only as to quantities of ammunition that are stored 
for either wholesale purposes or for blasting, and so 


982. No, if you will read the Act of 1883, I think 
you will find it does not refer to that. — Perhaps I am 
wrong. As a matter of fact, they have always had 
the Arms Act. 

983. You relied on the Arms Act and not on the 
Explosives Act? — We relied on that and not on the 
Explosives Act. 
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984. You mentioned that agrarian offences recently 
have been going unpunished? — Yes. 

985. Is that because you cannot get evidence or 
because you cannot get convictions? — It is practi- 
cally because of both. It is, as 1 have attempted to 
convey, that some of these cases are very difficult to 
bring before a Court of Petty Sessions with a reason- 
able prospect of success. 


986. In your opinion, do unpaid Magistrates decide 
without fear and favour, as a rule, or not? — I think 
that it is occasionally almost impossible that you 
can expect them to do so. 

987. It comes to this, practically, does it not, that 
the small minority rule the law-abiding majority? — 
Quite so; I believe that to be so. 

withdrew.) 


( The Witness 


( Adjourned to Thursday next, the 25th inst.) 


FOURTH DAY. 

Sitting at tlie Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. 
THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1916. 


Chairman : We propose to enquire into — 

1. What system there was in force in Ireland to enable 

the officials to obtain information as to the move- 
ment which led to the present outbreak. 

2. What information such responsible official obtained 

as a fact. 

3. To whom he communicated it. 


4. What steps were taken on the information received. 

The Inquiry will deal with the question of responsi- 
bility of persms or associations for this particular out- 
break. As to such parts of the Inquiry as are held in 
private they relate to questions involving alien enemies 
or private police information. 


Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Inspector General Royal Irish Constabulary, Examined. 


Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain , K.C.B., K.C.V.O. : 
The system in force in the Royal Irish Constabulary to 
obtain information regarding what is going on in Ireland 
outside i he Dublin Metropolitan Area has been in exist- 
ence for many years past. It is the outcome of the 
experience which was gained during such periods of 
unrest as the Fenian rising, and later in the early 
eighties when the country was in a very disturbed state. 
Throughout Ireland the Sergeant in charge of every 
station immediately submits any information he has 
received regarding any particular movement, in addition 
to his report about ordinary crime, to his District 
Inspector, who after making such inquiries as he con- 
siders necessary forwards it with his report to his 
County Inspector. The latter, who like all his District 
Inspectors has special men to assist him in such matters, 
forwards it with a covering report to the headquarters of 
the force where a department exists called the “ Crime 
Special Branch,” the staff ol which consists of a County 
Inspector and a District Inspector, both specially selected 
for the duty, with a small office staff. These two officers 
take it in turns to frequently visit all parts of the 
country where they confer with the officers and men in 
each locality regarding all matters concerning their 
special branch. They work directly under the orders of 
the Deputy Inspector General who deals personally with 
all information received from the country about; every- 
thing connected with the “ Crime Special Branch,” and 
who submits all papers except purely routine ones to me. 
Every report received containing information is furnished 
to the Government. Once a month a detailed report is 
received. 

988. Mr. Justice Shearman : Whom do you send the 
report to? — To the Under- Secretary. All our communi- 
cations are addressed to the Under-Secretary. Once a 
month a detailed report is received from all County 
Inspectors giving a summary of the state of their 
counties. This is based on the information they have 
received from their subordinates. These reports are 
embodied in a separate and concise review of the geueral 
situation in Ireland, which is regularly submitted by me 
to the Government. At the commencement of the war 
I placed the services of an experienced officer of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at the disposal of the military autho- 
rities in Ireland to serve in their Intelligence branch. 
He had previously been employed for some years as the 
District Inspector in the “ Crime Special Branch,” and 
he has a thorough knowledge of its working. 

989. Chairman : Who is that officer ? — Major Price, 
Sir. He came daily to my headquarters, and had access 


to every report which passed through the “ Crime Special 
Branch.” 

Before dealing with the g; owth and development of the 
Sinn Fein movement as a whole I desire to make the 
following remarks : — The recent rebellion necessarily 
draws attention to the facilities that have been afforded 
during recent years for the acquisition and carrying of 
arms without the restrictions imposed by the Peace 
Preservation Act of 1831 — a statute which was repealed 
in 1906. 

990. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : As a matter of fact it 
was allowed to expire ? — Yes, it was allowed to expire in 
1906. 

991. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : That is the Act known 
as the Arms Act ? — Yes. With reference to this aspect 
of the case I would mention that, at the time of the 
question of dispensing with the restrictions on the having 
and carrying of arms was under discussion, I recorded 
my strong protest against a total abandonment of the 
Peace Preservation Act, which, as I reported to the 
Government, would result in the abandonment of the 
precautions which restricted the accumulation of large 
stores of weapons in certain portions of the country. 

991a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : — What do you mean 
by Government ?— In every case I made a communication 
to the Under Secretary, who was the officer I deal with. 

992. Who was the Under Secretary at the time ? — At 
that time the Under Secretary was, I think, Lord 
McDonnell. The Chief Secretary was Lord Bryce. On 
the lapsing of the Peace Preservation Act I made a 
further report, in which I suggested the extension of the 
Pistols Act of 1903 to Ireland, as its restrictions, though 
small, would be some safeguard against the purchase of 
revolver- for improper purposes, and I pointed out that 
the lapsing of the Peace Preservation Act would result in 
the formation of rifle clubs in many cases. I suggested, 
in the same report, ]a closer supervision of the vendors of 
arms and explosives, and as regards these vendors, that 
some direct obligation be placed on them to see that the 
persons to whom they sold explosives were duly certificated 
and required to register their sales— precautions which 
were not made obligatory until within the last few 
months, when they were brought within the scope of the 
Defence of the Realm regulations. 

With the permission of the Commissioners I will read 
a short narrative of the Sinn Fein movement as it came 
under the notice of the police and the impressions I 
formed with regard to it. The Sinn Fein movement 
came into existence in 1905. Its policy was at first 
rather moderate. Its leaders preached the doctrine of 
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self-reliance, and adopted as regards British rule in 
Ireland what is known as the Hungarian policy of passive 
resistance. It had for its chief objects : — 

1. The building up of Ireland intellectually, materially, 

and physically. 

2. The regaining of the political independence of 

Ireland. 

It was started by men who may be called Idealists in 
politics, but its destinies soon fell into the hands of more 
extreme men, who proclaimed a policy more hostile to 
British rule, and in pursuance of that policy adopted an 
anti-recruiting campaign by means of circulating in the 
country through their agents, newspapers and pamphlets 
of a mischievous character, calculated to prevent young 
men from joining the army. This movement soon 
became identified with the already existing disloyal bodies 
who were associated with the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood. Its connection with these extremists gradually 
changed its character, and for the next few years after 
1906 its policy and that of the other disloyal societies in 
the country differed only as regards the means to the 
same end, namely, the independence of Ireland. It should 
be mentioned here that a body known as the Irish 
National Council had been formed in Dublin in June, 
1903, by a small group of extremists. It seems to have 
been formed independently of the secret disloyal body 
known as the Irish Republican Brotherhood, but was 
soon joined by most of the prominent extremists. It became 
a visible centre of disloyalty and bitter opposition to a 
favourable reception of His Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh, who visited Ireland in 1903 and 1904. Towards 
the end of the year 1904, after His Majesty’s visit had 
passed off successfully, its influence began to wane and 
when the Sinn Fein movement was started in 1905 it soon 
became merged in that organisation, and after a time it 
became the executive of the Sinn Fein, which title came 
to be applied to the whole organisation. 

The irreconcilables who were attracted to it by reason 
of its specious political doctrines, skilfully expressed in the 
several brochures published under its auspices, continued to 
keep in touch with each other and to maintain an under- 
current of disloyalty and sedition by means of both open 
and secret methods. Their campaign against recruiting for 
the Army was not without effect, as the returns for 1907 
showed a marked decrease as compared with previous 
years ; this decrease counted from the commencement of 
Sinn Fein activity. As early as 1907 we find that its 
Executive did not overlook the advantage that was likely 
to accrue from getting into touch with the Extremists in 
America, and accordingly one of its members went to 
America and received some support from the Clan-na-Gael 
there. He seized the occasion to preach revolution in 
Ireland through the Sinn Fein as a means of securing 
its independence. Later on in the same year we have 
another extremist extolling the policy of the Sinn Fein, 
and in discussing the probability of an attack on England 
by Germany urging the necessity of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association and Sinn Fein being ready for any eventuality. 
Thus early did the Sinn Fein movement become allied 
with revolutionaries. Dublin had remained the centre of 
the movement hitherto, but in 1907 it extended to certain 
disaffected areas in the country, and its branches had by 
the end of that year increased from 30 to 74. Sinn Fein 
candidates began to come forward in municipal elections, 
but not with much success, and their efforts to secure 
some Parliamentary representation, broke down at a 
By-election in Co. Leitrim in 1908, when the Sinn Fein 
candidate was well beaten by a Constitutional Nationalist. 
During 1908 evidence goes to show that the bond 
between the Sinn Fein and the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood was becoming closer and that the object 
of the two bodies was practically the same. Their 
respective leaders were frequently fraternising with 
each other and addressing disloyal meetings together. It 
was also becoming evident that the extreme section of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association had endorsed the Sinn Fein 
doctrines. At the end of the year 1908 the Sinn Fein 
claimed to have established 115 branches in Great Bri tain 
and Ireland— 95 being in Ireland. At this stage in its 
history a good many respectable and well-intentioned 
people joined the Sinn Fein movement, believing in that 
portion of its teachings which advocated the social im- 
provement of the people by means of local industries, 
temperance, &c., and in that way it obtained a certain 
footing in the country which it otherwise would not have 
gained. Those social questions are dealt with in a 


pamphlet issued by the Sinn Fein, 1908, as a report of 
the National Council. It was part of its artfulness to 
keep before the public as far as possible its respectable 
side so as to attract decent and unsuspecting people, 
while at the same time by more secret methods to main- 
tain its connection with the extremists and so further the 
revolutionary policy which was in reality nearer its heart, 
than any scheme of social improvement. By this time 
its leaders had declared Ireland to be by natural and 
constitutional rights a Sovereign State. In 1909 the anti- 
recruiting campaign was vigorously conducted by the Sinn 
Fein party by the circulation of posters which described 
any Irishman who joined the English Army, Navy, or 
Royal Irish Constabulary, a traitor to his people. A foot 
note in Gaelic to those posters on being translated read : — 
“ Let us rout the foreigner out of Ireland.” We notice 
in this year a slight accession to the ranks of Sinn Fein, 
and a daily paper appeared for the first time on the 
24th August, 1909, to give publicity to its doctrines. 
Hitherto the organ of the Society had been published 
only weekly. The report of its 5th Annual Congress in 
Dublin on the 26th August, 1909, showed 128 affiliated 
branches. The police returns, however, of the same 
period show only 101 branches. Passive obstruction to 
British rule and a vigorous campaign against recruiting 
for the army were agreed to at this Congress. On the 
whole no great progress was made in the year 1909. In 
1910 its activity was directed in trying to capture pro- 
vinces, but not with any marked success. In a few 
places its members were strong enough to make a show of 
disloyalty in connection with .the Coronation of King 
George V., but on the whole their efforts were ineffectual. 
At its Annual Congress in Dublin on the 29th September, 
1910, the following programme was outlined : — 

1. Withdrawal of Irish Representatives from British 

Parliament. 

2. Direct enrolment of Sinn Feiners throughout the 

country with a Central Executive where Local 

Branches do not exist 

3. Formation of Vigilance Committees to urge on the 

anti-recruiting campaign, &c. 

Countess Markievicz came into prominence this year as 
a supporter of the Sinn Fein and in helping to establish 
the Irish National Boy Scouts— a thoroughly disloyal 
movement — Which eventually became a training school 
for young rebels. In 1911, interest in the movement 
was kept alive by means of occasional violent speeches, 
such as that of Major John MacBride in Belfast on 
the 3rd March, 1911, and. by the efforts that were 
made in some places to mar the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to His Majesty King George V. on his visit to 
Ireland by the mass of the people. The Annual Sinn 
Fein Congress was held in Dublin on the 1st of October, 
1911 — the date of the unveiling of the Parnell Memorial. 
Its report went to show that its most important work was 
the formation of Committees to prevent addresses to The 
King. The efforts of the Sinn Fein in that direction, 
while giving evidence of ipuch disloyalty, were on the 
whole ineffectual. In 1912, the anti-recruiting campaign 
by means of seditious leaflets, &c., was continued and 
probably did harm. An extremist addressing other 
extremists in Glasgow on the 10th March, 1912, spoke of 
a revolution in the near future in Ireland which would 
end in total separation. Later in the year it was reported 
that money was believed to be coming from America for 
Sinn Fein purposes. Such meetings as were held were 
not of much importance, the speakers usually advocating 
revolutionary doctrines to relatively small audiences. The 
discussions of the Sinn Fein leaders over a projected Home 
Rule Bill brought them into antagonism with the 
Parliamentary Party, as the Sinn Feiners say they will not 
accept as a final settlement any measure — I quote their 
own words — “ which leaves a single vestige of British rule 
in llreland.” Such statements at the time were easily 
disregarded as the Sinn Feiners had no influence to stand 
against any Parliamentary movement. It was only in 
later days when they got together a little army and 
established a connection with Germany by means of the 
Irish and German societies in America, and traitors of the 
type of Sir Roger Casement, that they could back up their 
threats by deeds. The most noticeable feature of the 
Sinn Fein movement during 1912, is its strong support of 
the growing Irish National Boy Scout movement. It 
also continued to keep in close touch with the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood and other extreme societies. 
At the Meeting of the National Council of the Sinn 
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Fein held on the 12th January, 1913, orders were 
issued as to the duty of every member knowing how to 
use arms. This shows that the Sinn Fein party were not 
going to be deterred by the promise of any Home Rule 
Bill from giving prominence to their revolutionary 
doctrines. The anti-recruiting campaign was continued 
■during this year by the usual methods, the Irish National 
Boy Scouts being used for the purpose a good deal. They 
were being organised and drilled by the Sinn Fein leaders 
■evidently to assist in this campaign of promoting seditious 
views. It was towards the end of the year 1913 that the 
Ulster Volunteer movement suggested the formation of 
the National Volunteers in the Midlands and the South of 
Ireland to counteract the movement in the North which 
was threatening Home Rule. The idea of forming the 
National Volunteers originated in Athlone in 1913 ; it 
soon caught on, and was specially favoured by the speakers 
at the various Manchester Martyrs anniversary gatherings 
in the following November. The leading extremists — 
Sinn Fein and Irish Republican Brotherhood — saw in it a 
useful weapon for carrying out their own policy and busied 
themselves in its organisation at the start with the view of 
controlling it. The movement did not progress as quickly 
as might have been expected during the first few months. 
The Parliamentary Party and their followers were rather 
suspicious' of it, as its control was assumed by what the 
Freeman’s Journal characterised as a “ little Dublin clique 
of cranks and extremists,” whose physical force policy was 
looked at askance by the vast majority of nationalists, who 
were now agitating for Home Rule on constitutional lines. 
In the early part of 1914 a Provisional Committee of 27 
members was formed to organise the new National 
Volunteer movement. It should be mentioned that on this 
Committee the Parliamentary Party as such had no 
representation. 

992a. Chairman : Who were the leaders at that time ? 
— I have the list which I hand in. 

993. Mr. Justice Shearman : That is the list of the 
original Committee? — Yes. The influence of many of 
those extreme men outside Dublin at that time was not of 
much account, save amongst the circles of extremists in 
various disaffected centres in the country, which influence 
they used for all it was worth in pushing the Volunteer 
movement for revolutionary purposes. This is evidenced 
by the seditious language used by its agents at various 
gatherings of the Volunteers in the country, when, 
however, they were not always well received, as these 
views were not endorsed by the moderate Nationalists who 
followed Mr. Redmond. 

994. Mr. Justice Shearman : The list you have handed 

in, or rather the list you have, is the list of the managers 
of the movement before ? — Before the Irish Parlia- 

mentary Party became concerned in the movement this 
Committee was formed. On the original Committee the 
Parliamentary Party had no representation. The move- 
ment spread quickly throughout the country, as it was 
coming to be regarded as the only means of checkmating 
the Ulster movement, which had become very threatening. 
Prominent figures in its earlier organisation were Sir 
Roger Casement and Col. Maurice Moore, C.B., late 
commanding the Connaught Rangers. The Volunteers 
so organised were variously described as “ Irish Volun- 
teers” and “National Volunteers.” and so rapid was 
their progress during the first five months of 1914 
that their numbers leaped from about 1,850 at the end of 
1913 to about 70,000 by the end of May, 1914. Gradually 
it came to be realised by the Parliamentary Party that it 
should be placed under effective control, and in the course 
of May., 1914, it received the full recognition of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, whose leader, Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P., on the ‘26th June, 1914, with a view of securing such 
control, nominated 25 additional members of the Pro- 
visional Committee. Many of these were men of position 
and influence in the country, and included four clergymen 
and three members of Parliament. In addition it received 
the support in the country of many men of good local 
influence, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, including 
Capt. J. R. White, D.S.O., late Gordon Highlanders, 
who had originally formed the Citizen Army in Dublin, 
and Capt. Talbot Crosbie, who signed himself as com- 
manding the Cork City Corps, in a letter to the press dated 
6th June, 1914, in which he stated that “ the National 
Volunteers are absolutely independent of any political 
party, and are absolutely free from sectarian differences 
—this is the rock basis of the whole movement.” By 
the end of July, 1914, the Irish Volunteers had increased 


their numbers to 160,000, and though their organisation 
was not as yet completed, a good deal had been done 
to place it on a military basis, and its constitution 
was modelled somewhat on that of the rival Volunteers 
in the north. On the verge of the outbreak of the 
war, on the 3rd August. Mr. Redmond made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons that “ Ireland will be 
defended by her armed sons from foreign invasion, and for 
that purpose the armed Catholics of the south will be 
only too glad to join arms with the armed Protestant 
Ulstermen:” This declaration, with the support given later 
by Mr. Redmond and his Party to recruiting for the Army, 
did not find favour with the extremists on the Provisional 
Committee of the Volunteers, and soon we find the 
extreme men, such as Bulmer Hobson, Major J ohn McBride 
and others, not only openly declaring against Mr. Redmond’s 
war policy, but urging that the Irish Volunteers were 
brought into existence to fight for Ireland alone and not 
for England. They also redoubled their efforts by means 
of the usual anti-recruitiDg pamphlets, seditions speeches, 
and Press reports, to thwart recruiting for the Army. It 
was evident with such a state of things that a split in the 
organisation of the National Volunteers must soon take 
place, and in-the course of the Autumn of 1914, as the 
war progressed, the Sinn Feiners detached themselves 
from the main body of Volunteers, and set to work to 
organise in Dublin, and in the different parts of the 
country, where they had some followers, their own branch 
of the Volunteers, which was henceforth called the 
“ Irish Volunteers” as distinct from the main body known 
as the “ Irish National Volunteers.” The Irish Volunteers 
also had their own Provisional Committee, composed of 
the most extreme men. The history of the Sinn Fein 
movement from the end of 1914 up to a recent date 
marked by the insurrection, is closely bound up with that 
of the Irish Volunteers. The Sinn Fein leaders, who had 
for some years before the war kept some touch with their 
brethren in the Clan-na-Gael of America, now apparently 
saw the desirability of uniting all Irish extremists 
wherever found in pursuance of their strong anti-British 
policy, and the possibility of obtaining the assistance of 
Germany. In Sir Roger Casement, one of their most 
enthusiastic leaders, they found a willing agent to carry 
out their schemes. He with others during the year 1915 
had done much to organise the Irish Volunteers in the 
country, and in the course of the year the units of the 
organisation improved their position as regards efficiency' 
and numbers. The Irish Volunteers were never numeri- 
cally strong in the provinces, but they made up for their 
want of numbers by the activity and enthusiasm of their 
organisers, whose arguments against the war policy 
of the Redmondites appealed effectively to many 
young men who wished to shirk fighting the Germans 
and remain at home. This movement also received a 
fillip by .means of the many disloyal newspapers which 
issued from Sinn Fein sources and found their way into 
all parts of the country. These papers, being read in 
many country homesteads, did much harm. The Irish 
National Volunteers in the meantime, while maintaining 
their organisation, relaxed much of their activity in 
military practices, and although at the time of the split 
they far exceeded in numbers the avowedly disloyal 
section, they were gradually losing their numbers, as a 
good many of their members joined the Army, and others 
who were tainted with Sinn Fein sympathies deserted to 
the Irish Volunteers, who were thereby strengthened. In 
the early stages of its formation the National Volunteers, 
spurred on by a desire to be armed as well as the Ulster 
Volunteers, had made great efforts to get arms, but had 
only met with partial success owin? to the restrictions 
which had been placed on the importation of arms by the 
Proclamation. 

995. Chairman -. Which month was that? — The second 
week in November, 1914. 

996. When was the Proclamation issued prohibiting the 
importation of arms ? —That was STovember too, I think. 
The original Proclamation was in 1913. 

997. Then it was removed iu August? — Yes, sir. In 
September the Defence of the Realm Act came into 
operation ; that only referred to foreign arms. 

997a. Arms from outside ? — Yes. 

998. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Arms from outside the 
United Kingdom ? — Yes. 

999. Chairman: Can you import arms from England 
now? — No. After the outbreak of war with Germany, 
matters quieted down in this respect, but the smaller and 
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disloyal section, as embodied in the Irish Volunteers, 
continued its activity, and reports were received from 
time to time of small quantities of rifles being sent to 
Irish Volunteer centres in the country, chiefly from 
Dublin, through the “ Provisional Committee ” there. 
During the second week of November, 1914, it is reported 
that 675 rifles and 20,000 rounds of ammunition were 
received in Dublin from Birmingham, evidently for the 
extreme section. In this month a unit of the Citizen 
Army which had its headquarters in Dublin, was 
established in Cork, to work in alliance with the Irish 
Volunteers in Cork. This is important as showing the 
connection between these two armies which eventually 
were to play an important part in the insurrection. As 
the year 1915 progressed, military manoeuvres were fre- 
quently practised by the Irish Volunteers in the country 
under the guidance of men known to the police to be Sinn 
Feiners, or disloyalists of other extreme types, who in 
turn seemed to be acting under the Sinn Fein Central 
Body in Dublin. They worked independently of the 
Irish National Volunteers, and while at first the two 
sections were openly hostile to each other, later on we 
find the Irish Volunteers securing recruits from the 
larger body in places well-known of old for their dis- 
affection. The Sinn Fein organisers, as a rule, operated 
in districts marked out for them, and in this way became 
well-known to the individual members of the Irish 
Volunteer organisation in their respective areas. These 
organisers not only instructed the Volunteers in drill but 
were busy in spreading revolutionary doctrines to such an 
extent that it was decided by the Military Authorities to 
order the deportation of some of them from Ireland 
under the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

1000. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What is the number? 
— Ten. 

1001. Chairman : Some of them came back I think, or 
would not go ? — Sir Matthew Nathan has already given 
the Commission full particulars regarding the strength 

' of the Irish Volunteers. I concur in what he has stated, 
so far as the area coming under the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary is concerned. The statis'ics he presented were 
prepared I believe from information supplied by me. I 
realised that a growing danger was connected with such a 
highly disloyal movement in Ireland. I formed this 
opinion from the many and detailed reports I had 
received and had submitted to Government regarding the 
' growing activity of the organisers of the movement, the 
nature of the pamphlets distributed by them, and fre- 
quently foundin their possession, both as regards recruiting, 
and also as showing their attitude towards Germany and 
to the British connection. In addition, the policy 
advocated in their newspapers was clearly meant to 
foster disloyalty. The movement it was believed was 
financed by money supplied by Germans and the Irish 
extremists in America. There were good grounds for 
apprehension as to such hostile foreign assistance, as the 
expenditure necessarily incurred by the Sinn Fein Execu- 
tive in maintaining its organisers and in the production 
of its many seditious newspapers, was evidently much in 
excess of its ordinary revenue, and its promoters and 
followers as a rule were not men in affluent circum- 
stances. I have recorded these views in my reports to 
Government. 

1002. Can you give me the strength of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at present? — The strength of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary on the 21st of March, 1916, or 
rather the 24th April, 1916, was 165 District Inspectors, 
235 Head Constables, and 9,101 men. 

1 004. Can you tell me the numbers ten years ago ? — 
In 1906 the total number of men was 9,479. 

1005. Approximately the same ? — That is ten years ago. 
About 300 less. 

1006. Can you tell me why is their number less now 
than ten years ago ? — They are being gradually decreased. 
Perhaps I may explain. At the close of 1905 the country 
was apparently extremely quiet, that condition being 
possibly due to the legislation introduced by Mr. George 
Wyndham, who was then Chief Secretary. In 1906 it was 
also quiet. In 1907 agitation arose in the provinces to 
acquire land, and serious agrarian disputes arose through- 
out Ireland, with the result that it was found necessary to 
increase the Constabulary. In two years, the years 1907 
and 1908, there was an increase of 700 or 800 men. In 
1909 the strength was 10,227 men : that continued fairly 
constant until 1913 when difficulties arose as regards 
obtaining recruits owing to the increased cost of living. 


Representations were put forward by the Force for a rise 
of pay, and this was granted after an official inquiry in 
the spring of 1914. In April, 1915, in view of the 
paramount necessity of strengthening the Army. in the 
field, I recommended to the Government that recruiting 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary should cease, so long as 
we thought it necessary. I should mention that after the 
official inquiry I have referred to, the conditions at once 
attracted recruits to our standard Our present strength 
of 9,101 is due to the number of men who joined the 
army during the war. 

1007. What was the highest number of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary for the last 20 years ? — I have before me a 
table from 1881 up to date ; the highest number was in 
1883 when it was 14,115. When I assumed command of 
the force in 1900, its strength was 10,662. 

1008. Have you many detective agents in England and 
abroad? — We have none abroad, we have some in 
England. 

1009. Did you ever have any abroad during your term 
of office ? — Never since I have been in office. 

1010. Has there been any reduction in your detective 
force ? — It has been added to. 

1011. Are there any detectives attached to the force in 
Ireland ? — They are not classified as detectives, the only 
place where they are classified as detectives is Belfast. 

1012. Were you favourable to the idea of recruiting from 
the Royal Irish Constabulary at the beginning of the 
war ? — I would like to reply to that question somewhat 
fully. On general grounds nothing would have been more 
gratifying to me or to the officers and men of the force 
than that a large body of them should have been permitted 
to join the colours. When the war broke out a number 
of the officers and men volunteered, and I reported to the 
Government that I thought it was highly inexpedient that 
many should join the colours just then, my reason bein°- 
that the Home Rule Bill had not at that time been 
placed upon the Statute Book, and the country was 
still in a state of excitement. But the situation 
rapidly changed, and in October, 1914, I reported to 
Government that I thought it would be desirable that 
some members of the Force, or rather that a few represen- 
tatives of the Force, should be allowed to join the Army. 
In October, 1914, on my suggestion, 200 men were allowed 
to join the Irish Guards. 

1013. 200 ? — 200 only. That was in October, 1914, and 
except for them no more men were allowed to join. I 
should add that a few officers, I think only 12, also joined. 
Such was the condition of affairs until June, 1915, when 
the Press urged the desirability of more of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary joining. I discussed the mattter with 
the Under- Secretary and the Chief Secretary, and it was 
agreed that 72 volunteers, the balance of the men remain- 
ing over from the previous Volunteers should be allowed 
to enlist. Nothing more was done until September, up to 
which date 272 men had joined the Army. On the 29th 
September, Mr. Birrell wrote to me saying he had had an 
important interview with Lord Kitchener, who was very 
anxious to secure more men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary for the Irish Guards. Mr. Birrell told me he 
was alive to the dangers of stripping the Constabulary of 
their strength, especially having regard to the number 
of armed and partially trained men in Ireland, but he 
stated that Lord Kitchener had told him that if he could 
persuade a number of the men to enlist, he would promise 
that, if any grave emergency arose in Ireland, “ he would 
not leave me, that is to say the Irish Government, in the 
lurch.” Mr. Birrell added, that he had replied to Lord 
Kitchener that he could spare a thousand men, in view of 
Lord Kitchener’s request being accompanied by a promise 
of military assistance if the need arose. I informed the 
Chief Secretary that I would do everything in my power 
to obtain the men that Lord Kitchener had asked for. 
When I so replied I confess I did not anticipate that the 
reinforcements could have reached Dublin to put down 
the rebellion, in the time they did. Since last October 
only 350 more men were enlisted. When we commenced to 
let men enlist, I obtained a list of 1,000 pensioners of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, all over Ireland, men in the 
prime of life, whom I could call upon at a moment’s notice 
to undertake police duty, but it has not been necessary 
to call upon them. 

1014. What number of police joined the army alto-' 
gether ? — 745 joined altogether. Of these, 98 were 
reservists, and, in addition, we lent the military authorities 
41 men, many of whom had been trained at the Hythe 
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School of Musketry, to help as drill instructors. As 
regards the pressure that was brought to bear on the 
Go ernment to permit more men to join the army — and 
also incidentally on me — I should like to say that speakers 
on public platforms were constantly making unfavourable 
comments that more men from the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary were not allowed to join the army. Mr Redmond at 
Galway on the 2nd February, 1 916, said : “ In comparison 
with the needs of Ireland. I believe the Police force is 
twice too large . . . My own personal belief is that 
one-half of the present number of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary would be enough to perform the real police 
duties in this country.” 

1015. Do you think that an undesirable state of affairs 
had arisen in the country in 1914, imperilling the main- 
tenance of the law by the unrestricted army of the Ulster 
and later on of the National Volunteers ? — That is a ques- 
tion, Lord Hardinge, that has very seriously engaged the 
deliberations of the constabulary authorities. I may say 
that in May, 1914, 1 drew the attention of the Government 
to the undesirable state of affairs that had arisen. I held 
strongly the view that in Ireland the training and drilling 
to the use of arms of a great part of the male population 
was a new departure, which was bound in the not distant 
future to profoundly alter all the existing conditions of 
life. I pointed out that obedience to the law in Ireland 
had never been a prominent characteristic of the people. 
In times of passion or excitement the law had only been 
maintained by force, and this had only been rendered prac- 
ticable owing to the want of cohesion among crowds hostile 
to the police. If the people became armed and drilled 
effective police control would vanish, and unless the 
population which was beingj drilled and armed was placed 
under some responsible leadership or control, these trained 
bands of men could be used for cattle driving, or oilier 
similar illegalities, which might find favour in the locali- 
ties where they were carrying out their military drill. 
Events were moving fast. Each county would soon 
have a trained army far outnumbering the police, and 
those who controlled the Volunteers would be in a position 
to dictate to what extent the law of the land could be 
carried into effect. In fact the general arming and drilling 
of the population would be a recurring menace to the 
peace. When I expressed these views the Irish National 
Volunteers had been in existence for only six months and 
were only in the embryo stage. 

1016. Was that a written report ? — Yes. 

1017. Could you tell me the date of it? — May, 1914. 

1018. Mr. Justice Shearman : Was it a special report 
or an ordinary one? Monthly, or weekly ? — A monthly 
report. 

1019. It was given to the Under-Secretary in the 
ordinary way ? — Yes. 

1020. That is before the Howth gun-running? — Yes. 

1021. And after the Larne one? — Yes. The Irish 
National Volunteers had only been in existence about six 
months. 

1022. Chairman : Coming to the more recent stage of 
the situation, did you have any warnings of impending 
danger? — IVe had warnings, Sir, but I would prefer to 
go into them privately. 

1023. I presume these warnings were passed on to the 
Under-Secretary? — Yes. Such as we received. There 
was one which the Under-Secretary passed on to me. 

1024. All the warnings you received were passed on to 
the Under-Secretary ? — Yes, all such as we received. 

1025. Mr. Justice Shearman : And the one communi- 
cated to you was the one expecting the ship? — Yes. 
That was communicated to me by the Under-Secretary. 

1026. Chairman : Were you in anxiety as to the 
number of explosives in the hands of the extremists ? — 

1027. When I talk of explosives I mean ammunition as 
we H ? — We have always had anxiety about the possession 
of explosives. I regarded it as a public danger from the 
fact that extremists were believed to be getting possession 
of explosives. I pointed out the necessity for more rigid 
regulations in Ireland against any unauthorised possession 
of explosives. I also stated that I considered it deserving 
of consideration whether the time had not come to set 
some limit to the carrying of rifles, shot guns and 
revolvers by persons who were likely to misuse the 
privilege, and whether all persons unconnected with the 
forces of the Crown should not be obliged to get a 
military permit to carry rifles or revolvers, and whether 
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a similar permit should not be necessary for training in 
drill or to the use of firearms. 

1028. Was that made in a report to the Government? 
— Yes, in January last. 

1029. In January, 1916 ? — Yes. 

1030. Mr. Justice Shearman : It was not in the General 
Monthly Report, which you have already told us of ? — 
No. 

1031. Chairman : It would go to the Under Secretary? 
— Whenever I say the Government I mean that it goes to 
the Under Secretary. 

1032. Are not the laws enforced ? The Explosives Act 
of 1875 and the Act of 1883, are they not sufficient to 
deal with the question as regards explosives in Ireland ? — 
My second in command will answer that question. He is 
an expert in these matters. 

Mr. O'Connell : No, they are not sufficient. Under the 
Act of 1883, unless you know where they are or who 
received them, you cannot deal with them actively, and 
our object was to find out who were getting these explo- 
sives, so that we should have a check upon the sale and 
disposal of them. 

1033. That is a police matter ? — Yes, a police matter. 

1034. Purely a police matter ? — Purely. 

1034a. Yes, and if the police succeeded in getting that 
information about the explosives the Act would be 
sufficient? — They would. What the police recom Tended 
was, that those who were engaged in the sale of explosives 
would be bound to keep a register which would show the 
people who were buying them or obtaining them, and 
whether they were entitled to receive them. 

1035. Mr. Justice Shearman : What kind of explosives 
are you speaking of ? — All kinds of explosives, dynamite, 
gelignite, and all such kinds. 

1036. You are not speaking of ammunition ? — No, 
I am speaking of explosives. 

1037. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Ammunition would 
come under the Explosives Acts? — Yes. It would be 
dealt with under the Explosives Acts, or under the 
Explosives Substances Act. The former deals mainly 
with the question of public safety. Our aim was to 
trace the possession of explosives. There was no sufficient 
regulation framed to enable, us to do that. 

1038. Chairman : You say that you suggested that all 
forces unconnected. with the forces of the Crown should 
be obliged to get a Military Permit to carry arms. Is 
there not such a regulation which could be enforced, such 
as a licence which is required to carry arms ? — A licence 
would be required, a gun licence. 

1039. Would not that apply to a rifle ?' — It would apply 
to a rifle. 

Mr. Justice Shearman : It only applies to carrying a 
gun ? 

Chairman : Yes, it certainly applies to these. 

1040. Why has it not been enforced ? — The Govern- 
ment have not enforced it. 

1041. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Is it a gun licence, the 
same as in England, for which 10s. is paid ? — Yes. 

1042. A licence for sporting purposes ? 

Mr. O'Connell : That applies to game licences. 

1043. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Everybody ought to pay 
10s. ? — Yes, but a man without a licence may keep a gun 
in his house, or for use on his farm for the purpose of 
killing vermin or scaring birds. 

1044. Chairman : Would it not be found desirable also 
in Ireland that it should be obligatory, as in the United 
Kingdom, to deal with drilling? Is there any law in 
Ireland for that ? Could it have been dealt with under 
the law against illegal assembly? 

Mr. O'Connell : There is a law in Ireland against 
drilling to the use of arms. 

1045. Mr. Justice Shearman : You mean the Act of 
1819 ? Really that would not have any operation here, 
two magistrates can give a permit, and you could not 
prevent them from doing that. 

1045a. Chairman : Were any steps taken beyond the 
deportation of a few people up to a certain date to control 
or to.put down Sinn Feinism? — Sir Neville Chamberlain : 
There was the seizure of some newspapers, and the pro- 
secution of a certain number of persons, for various 
offences. 

1046. Mr. Justice Shearman : Your reports of J anuary, 
1916, and May, 1914, did not result in the giving of any 
orders which would alter the course of action by the 
Government ? — No, we received no orders. 

II 
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1047. Chairman : After the inception of this movement, 

did the police, the Royal Irish Constabulary, receive from 
the executive the same support they had a right to 
expect, which they had received in the past ? ( A pause.") 

Speak out, please. — Yes, sir. I am considering the answer. 
I have always been treated with the greatest consideration, 
and I have met with the greatest kindness from Mr. 
Birrell. I have worked in the most cordial way, per- 
sonally, with Sir Matthew Nathan, and I have received 
every support in the carrying out by the police of the 
orders given to them. We have always been supported 
by the Government in carrying out our orders, both in the 
House of Commons and out of it. We have no reason to 
complain of the Government in that respect, and any 
orders that we rec ived we carried out. 

1048. Chairman : Yes ; what I mean is, that in 
carrying out the duties of maintaining law and order 
were you completely supported by the executive in what 
you might consider to be necessary measures ? — Yes. 

1049. Mr. Justice Shearman : But you have told us 
that you issued warnings, and that nothing resulted from 
them ? — Nothing. But the position is this : I have made 
various recommendations to the Government, which 
appeared to me to be necessary, on the advice of the 
experienced officers who advise me in such matters, as 
essential for the maintainance of order in Ireland, and 
the Government did not see fit to adopt them in many 
instances. 

1050. Chairman : That meets my object in asking 
the question.— It is a question of policy which is not 
within my province. 1 made recommendations which 
the Government did not see fit to accept in many 
instances. 

1051. Do you consider this policy, which is admittedly, 
and has been so called a policy of non-intervention, which 
was practised, tended to discourage activity on the part 
of the police, the constabulary, and inclined them to turn 
a blind eye on what was going on ? — I think unquestion- 
ably the policy of non-intervention, not only with Sinn 
Feini--m, but other police problems which arose, tended 
to discourage them, but so far as the officers and men of 
the fo ce are concerned, I am confident it has not had 
an effect of any kind on th<- activity of ihe force, none 
whatever. 'I he Government could always rely upon 
them, and there has been no question of their zeal, on the 
part of any member of the force, either officers or men, 
or of their having been discouraged in that way. 

1052. Was there an obstruction on the railway line on 
the morning of the 24th April, or the night of the 23rd, 
on the Kildare or Carlow branch, when was it ? 

Mr. O'Connell : It happened during the night of the 
23rd. We had a wire to say that. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain : Something went off the line. 

1052a. Were any steps taken to put that right, or to 
arrest the people who h id broken up the liue? — A party, 
a railway gang, was sent down accompanied by constab- 
ulary, and they proceeded to put the line right. It 
was done rapidly, and the local police endeavoured to 
ascertain who did it. I am not aware whether they 
discovered who did it, or who the people were. 

1053. Did not that give an inkling of something in 
prospect? — It preceded the insurrt ctionary period so 
closely that it; was regarded as an incident of the insur- 
rection. 

1054. You say that in November there was great 
anxie-y to get arms and ammunition into Dublin, and that 
there was a Proclamation about rifles, the date of that was 
November the 15th ? — Yes. 

1055. What I want to know is, what was the date of 
the Proclamation which prevented or prohibited the im- 
portation of arms ? 

Mr. O'Connell : There was first the Order in Council of 
September 17th, 1914. That prohibited the importation 
of arms from outside the United Kingdom. 

1056. Mr. Justice Shearman : There was one in 
November ? — 1 hat entirely referred to military arms and 
ammunition. 

1057. Chairman : Was there another in November ? — 
On the 20th November, 1914, we had a warrant from the 
Lord Lieutenant authorising a seizure of certain arms 
consigned to certain people. 

1058. Where were those arms from. Were they from 
abroad? — These would come from England. We had 
some information they were coming. 


1059. The date is the 17th September of this Proclama- 
tion which was applicable to arms coming from England ? 
— No, from outside. It referred entirely to military arms. 

1060. Up to that were you able to seize arms coming 
into Ireland from England, up to November ? — No. 

1061. The next order which came out was the Order in 
Council of the 28th November, 1914. 

1062. Mr. Justice Shearman : Have you missed one. 
Is there one of the 12th November, 1914? — Probably it 
might have come to us on the later date. That might be 
the time we got it. I am taking Sir Matthew Nathan’s 
report. That might be the date on which it was issued 
here ; it is under the Defence of the Realm Act, and it 
says that the competent Naval or Military Authority may 
by order prohibit the manufacture, sale, transfer, or 
disposal of firearms, ammunition or explosive sub- 
stances within any area specified in the Order. 

1063. Chairman : What date is that ? 

1064. Mr. Justice Shearman : That is under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. What 1 am at, at present, is this, 
Sir Matthew Nathan told us a warrant was issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police directing the police to seize and take 
possession of arms consigned and intended for the Irish 
Volunteers in November, 1914 ? — That is quite true. 
That was the 20th November. 

1065. I have got the 12th, probably it reached you on 
the 20th? — That is so. This is the warrant itself. 

1066. There is another on the 20th, but it is not of 

any importance 

106 7 . Chairman : This was sent to you on the 28th 
November, was it not? — Yes, the next was an Order in 
Council of the 28th November, 1914, extending the pro- 
hibition to the importation of military arms and firearms 
generally, and explosives. 

1068. Mr. Justice Shearman : That was to prevent 
them coming from England ? — That was to prevent 
foreign arms from outside the United Kingdom. 

1069. The one of the 28th November extended it to 
arms coming from anywhere ? — The first dealt only with 
military arms. The other extended it to military arms 
and firearms generally, and explosive substances. 

1070. You mean from abroad? — Yes, from abroad. 

1071. When did you see an Order to prevent the 
importation of arms from England ? — Never. 

1072. Chairman : Excepting this, it does not define 
where the arms come from ? — Yes, they might come over, 
but we could obtain a military order authorising the 
seizure of arms in Ireland. There was no power to make 
an order to prevent them coming from England. That 
was outside the jurisdiction. 

1073. Mr. Justice Shearman : The only thing he could 
do was to seize them here ? — It was outside his jurisdic- 
tion. He could not prevent them coming into Ireland 
He could not prevent them coming from England. The 
date of that is the 25th February, 1916. 

1074. Chairman : With regard to these arms in 
November, 1914, were they delivered in Ireland or were 
they seized ? — As far as we know they were not delivered. 
I cannot answer for Dublin City. 

1075. In 1915, were arms coming freely from England ? 
— Not very freely. There were arms coming, but I could 
not say very freely coming. 

1075a. There might have been a certain number ? — So 
far as we know, not in our area. There were a ceitain 
number going to the country. 

1076. Mr. Justice Shearman : No seizures were made 
between February, 1916, of arms and explosives in your 
district ? — No. 

Mr. O'Connell : A small amount of rifles were coming 
in, and when found on the ships coming in the Customs 
would seize them. 

1077. Mr. Justice Shearman : From the 2nd February 
until the outbreak and the arrests, did you make any 
seizures except those coming on board ship ? — No. 

1078. The Order goes the length of saying : “ Where 
ever landed or found in Ireland,” but at any rate no 
seizure was made of any arms in the possession of the 
Sinn Feiners between February, 1916, and the outbreak? 
— No, there was no power to seize them. 

1079. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : No application was 

made by the competent military authority. Had he 
power ? — He had, he was making Orders covering the 
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disposal or sale or transfer of arms. I don’t think he 
had any additional power. 

1080. Mr. Justice Shearman : I understand that it was 
prohibited, that the order gave power to seize and take 
possession that the District Inspector or Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and all 
officers of justice could seize and take possession of arms, 
ammunition, explosive substances, and equipment, and 
warlike stores, except such ammunition as was ordinarily 
used for sporting or shot guns in the United Kingdom, 
wherever landed or found from the date of this Order, or 
which might be brought hereafter into Ireland unless 
such as might be accompanied by a permit ? It was only 
after the date of the Order ? — Yes. 

1081. 1 wish to go on with some questions which cover 
the same ground as your statement. There were very 
few Sinn Feiners, and your view is that it was not dan- 
gerous until the men were armed ? Do I gather that 
correctly ? — It was not actively dangerous. It was a 
dangerous revolutionary force but was not physically 
dangerous. 

1082. I take it your view was that it was dangerous to 
have these men armed and drilled ? — I do not want to 
recapitulate, but the danger was that there were these 
large bodies of trained men who were not under proper 
control, who might outnumber the police. When they 
were armed and drilled, they would prevent a small body 
of police from carrying out the law locally. 

1083. Your view was that once they were armed and 
drilled, and that these people exceeded the police in 
number, the police would be powerless in the case of 
popular disturbances? — Yes, we should be powerless in 
the case of popular disturbances. 

1084. And you represented that view in the ordinary 
way to the authorities ? — I represented it in a special 
report, in addition to my monthly reports. 

1085. You called attention in two reports, one of them 
in May, 1914, to this question of arming ? — Yes, in May, 
1914. 

1086. And Ulster was arming in May, 1914 ? — Yes. 

1087. And then there is another report dated January, 
1916? — Yes, January, 1916. 

1088. I understand you to say that you called attention 
to the unrestricted use of explosives ? — Yes. 

1089. Have you got copies of these reports ? — I have 
copies of them all here. 

1090. We should like to have them, if you please? — 
Yes. 

1091. Are there any other reports in which you re- 
iterated this view ? — These particular views ? T cannot 
say that without looking through these reports. 

1092. Perhaps you will do so. We do not want to 
encumber ourselves more than is necessary with these 
reports, but we should like you to deal with the question 
of warning, and you may send us copies of the-e two 
reports ? — I will look through the reports, and get those 
which deal with the same subject in different words. 

1093. Yes, any on the same subject, but I don’t want 
too many. In other parts of the country in your district, 
were there any overt outbreaks ? In Galway was there a 
rising ? — Yes, during the rising there was an outbreak in 
Galway, and in the neighbourhood of Galway town, and 
in some of the villages round Galway, and Gort. 

1094. Was that part of the rising, was it coincident 
with the rising in Dublin, or otherwise ? — Hostile parties 
began jo collect in the course of a day or two. 

1095. Possibly the County Inspector will be able to 
give us the information about Galway ? — Yes, I have not 
got the details yet. 

1096. Anywhere else? — In Co. Dublin there were 
four Police Barracks captured by the rebels, and one 

olice constable was shot in Co. Louth. The most cold- 
looded murder that could be conceived, without any 
excuse for it. 

1097. Was there any gathering of the people? — Some 
people came up to the Police Barracks. They attacked it 
without warning or reason, and shot this unfortunate 
young man. There was also an armed rising in Co. 
Dublin. Bands of them moved about the County of 
Dublin and captured four Police Stations. In that 
Uounty an engagement took place between a party of 
Constabulary and a body of Sinn Feiners. Out of the 
party of fifty-four of the Constabulary engaged, several 
were killed and wounded, and the remainder were taken 
prisoners. 

8329 


1098. Where was that ?— At Ashbourne in the County 
of Dublin. 

1099. These were Sinn Feiners ? Were there any of the 
so-called Citizen Army there ? Was there a combination 
there ? — I cannot say that they were banded together. 
They were probably not. Probably they were men of the 
Dublin Branches. 

110 i. Were there outbreaks anywhere else besides? — 
At Enniscorthy a party of rebels took possession of the 
town, and held it for five days, and barricaded the 
approaches all round the town for a considerable distance. 
I am glad to say that a party of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, ten men, held the Police Barracks, the Bank 
of Ireland and the Post Office for five days, although 
repeatedly attacked by the rebels. 

1101. I think then they surrendered? — They did not 
surrender. They held it until they were relieved by 
another force. 

1102. I think the rebels surrendered ? — Yes. 

1103. I am sorry to appear to make the other sugges- 
tion. That is what I meant — the rebels surrendered ? — 
Yes. I sent a message to the Enniscorthy rebels that the 
rebels had surrendered in Dublin, and acting on the advice 
of the clergy they also surrendered. 

1104. Anywhere else, was Cork quiet ? — Cork remained 
quiet, in both Ridings, except in one case in County Cork, . 
where a body of police proceeded to arrest some well 
known local Sinn Feiners, and they were fired upon, and 
a Head Constable was shot. 8ome troops came up, and 
the men were captured. 

1105. Do you know how it was that the Irish Transport 
Workers Union and the Citizen Army came to join the 
Sinn Feiners, and when they did so ?— I think Colonel 
J ohnstone will deal with that. 

1106. I should also like some information about the 
attempt that was made to get explosives at the head- 
quarters of the Irish Transport Union ; that was not in 
your district ? — No. 

1107. At any place, covered by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, were any explosives seized during the disorder ; 
any district outside the Dublin district ? 

Mr. O'Connell .-—These were all cases of prosecutions. 
One was at Sligo, where a man who was prominent in 
the Sinn Fein movement had gelignite in a bag at a 
railway station, and some bad seditious literature. 

1108. That was where the prosecution failed ? — Yes, 
there was another case in Enniscorthy, where there was 
found in a house explosives and seditious literature. 

1108a. That prosecution failed ? — Yes. 

1109. If you heard of route marching of Sinn Fein 
Volunteers that would appear in the Reports? — Yes, 
any such marching would be reported. 

1110. Wherever there was marching they were re- 
ported ? — Yes, we would report that. 

1111. Do you recollect a Commission sitting in the 
summer of 1914 where a great deal was said about how 
careful the police should be in calling in the military ; 
Do you recollect that Commission on the Howth Landing ? 
Lord Shaw’s Commission ? — Yes. 

1112. That contained a great deal of matter with 
regard to the law as to the police calling in the military ; 
has that made any difference in your process ? Have you 
found any difference or difficulty with regard to calling in 
the military ? — Not the slightest. We have not had any 
occasion for calling in the military until the rebellion. I 
should never have hesitated about it. Our duties are 
clearly defined. They have never been altered. 

1113. It has not altered your practice ? 

Mr. O'Connell : Nothing was altered, and the war broke 
out immediately afterwards. - 

1114. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Supplementing what 
you have said, did anything take place in other parts 
besides Dublin ? Was there any mobilisation of Sinn 
Feiners who were waiting to see what would happen ? — 
Unquestionably there was in a good many parts of 
Ireland. In most parts of Ireland where there were 
Sinn Feiners, as a general rule, a number of these Sinn 
Feiners were restless, and moving about together. I have 
no doubt they were waiting to see whether the movement 
in Dublin was likely to be a success or not, but it was so 
rapidly handled by the military that it immediately 
stopped any further growth of trouble in the provinces. 

1115. Do you think that if there had been more success 
in Dublin there would have been more trouble in the 
provinces ? — Yes. 

H 2 
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11 1'i. Mr. Justice Shearman: Figures were given in 
relation to the number of men and arms, and the number 
of people who were enrolled as Sinn Feiners ; do you agree 
with those figures which were given by Sir Matthew 
Nathan ? — Yes, I will hand in a statement on the subject. 

1117. -Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Were there any 
previous conflicts between the Police and the disaffected 
people, in which arms were used, before the Dublin out- 
break ? — No, not in our district. 

1118. No arms were used at Portadown, or places like 
that ? — No. 

1119. They were merely riots? — Occasionally, as in 
Clare, in a case where a man was under Police protec' ion, 
shot* might be fired and the Police would return the fire. 

1 1 20. There were no conflicts with the peop'e who 
eventually became rebels ? — Certainly not. 

1121. Twelve o’clock on Easter Monday was the 
beginning ? — Yes. 

1122. Have the Police any power in the case of seditious 
or anti-recruiting meetings or assemblies of that character ? 
Is that a matter for the Government ? — Any case of such 
a nature, which comes before us, is reported to the Govern- 
ment, and if it seems to us that there is sufficient evidence, 
and the existing law operates, in every case a prosecution 
is taken by the Police. 

1123. By the Police ? — Yes, by the Police. 

1124. If the existing law were operative ! What do 
you mean — that they do not always operate, that they 
operate spasmodically ? 

Mr. O’ Connell : It means that in some cases there might 
be some difficulty in getting the evidence so that the law 
would operate. We must have some evidence. 

1125. I think you knew there were some cases in which 
explosives had been stored by these people, but you could 
not find out where ? — There were some. -There must have 
been some explosives, but we did not know where they 

1126. You had not the information ; but there is power 
in the Attorney-General under the Explosives Act of 1883 
to order an enquiry without any person being charged ? 
Have you ever made use of that ? — In such a case as you 
refer to it would be no use, because you must first have 
some information as to who can give evidence in the case. 
Unless you know where the explosives are, or in what part 
of the country e.xactly, you cannot get evidence for such 
an enquiry. 

1127. It is only when there are suspicions about a 
certain place or certain people you could make use of it 
then ? — Of course, but in the country it is very difficult 
to get people to tell what they know. 

1128. Even if no person is accused, and you have a 
general enquiry, you still have difficulty in getting in- 
formation ? — The greatest possible difficulty. 

1129. Is that from fear or favour ? — Probably from 
both. 

1130. Have the police recommended to the Government 
any prosecutions which have not been instituted ? — 
Some I recommended, which the Government have not 
seen fit to carry out, probably on the advice of the Law 
Officers. 

1131. Mr. Justice Shearman: Was there any special 
prosecution recommended which was not instituted ? — No, 
I cannot say any special prosecution. 

Mr. O'Connell : I have a file here which would illustrate 
that. I don’t wish to read out the file. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain : Yes, we have a typical case 

1132. Mr. Justice Shearman: And it contains some 
private police information ? — Yes. 

1133. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Where you have a 
reasonable case, and the Government decline to prosecute ? 
( File handed in.) 

1134. I assume that there are a good many societies 
which you have more or less to watch in addition to the 
Sinn Feiners army ? — Yes. 

1135. Do you know the numbers of the Citizen Army? 
perhaps Colonel Johnston will give that ? — Yes. 

1136. The Gaelic League, has it an open membership ? 
— It has an open membership. 

1137. Has that become hostile to the Government or 
not ? — I cannot say that it has a programme hostile to 
the Government. 

1138. Then there is the Gaelic Athletic Association ? 
— I understand there is one objectionable feature hitherto, 
which has been the prohibition of soldiers or sailors or 
police joining in their games. 


1139. Nor any member of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 
— Any police. 

1140. Any one in British uniform? — Any one in 
British uniform. 

1141. Have any steps been taken to deal with that or 
not ? — I am not aware of any. 

1142. Well then, do you know the number of the Boy 
Scouts ? Is that a seditious movement ? — The Boy 
Scouts are mainly under the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

1143. And I understand the Royal Irish Constabulary 
jurisdiction, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police jurisdic- 
tion are defined. Both are Government Police Forces, 
and we have heard act loyally together always, but still 
you have two different forces with necessarily less 
effectiveness than if you had one force only ? — I should 
imagine that is so. 

1144. Your force is an armed force, and drilled, and 
taught to use arms ? — Yes. 

1145. The other Government Force is unarmed ; what 
is the reason for that ? Is the City much more quiet than 
the rest of Ireland ? — I cannot say what caused the 
Government in the old days to arm the Constabulary and 
to leave the Dublin Metropolitan Police unarmed. 

1146. Was it that there was no need to arm them ? — 
Until this rebellion broke out, I am confident that was so. 
It was the policy of the Government to use the Constabu- 
lary as ordinary police except in case of rebellion, and 
not to use arms, eitherdn the cities or the country districts 
of Ireland. Although we had arms they were always 
regarded as having to be resorted to only in case of 
necessity. 

1147. The special Crimes -Branch of the Constabulary, 
is it in contact with the D.M.P. ?— The officers of the Crime 
Special Branch are in the Castle, and they have only to 
walk across to the D.M.P. office. 

1 1 48. Does any difference arise from having exclusive 
jurisdiction, is there some difficulty of that kind ? I don’t 
mean personal difficulty ? — There is a certain administra- 
tive difficulty in cases of movements having their growth, 
and being fostered and worked up in Dublin, which of 
course affects the whole of Ireland. We are responsible 
for Ireland as a whole, but we are not responsible for 
movements in Dublin. 

1149. A seditious movement does not necessarily keep 
to the Police boundaries, it occasionally crosses them ? — 
That is so. 

1150. It is perhaps a speculative question, but in this 
particular outbreak, supposing the Dublin police, like the 
R.I.C., had been armed, do you think that that would have 
had a restraining influence upon the population, would they 
have been less ready to embark upon this unfortunate 
enterprise ? — It might have acted as some deterrent, but 
I think the frame of mind of the leaders and promoters 
of this rebellion was such that it was merely a matter of 
time when they would embark upon this enterprise. 

1151. Did you ever make representations to the Govern- 
ment about having more soldiers in the neighbourhood or 
not ?— No. 

1152. In Dublin ? — That is an entirely different 
matter. 

1153. I suppose that since the war there has been close 
connection between you and the Military Authorities ? — 
Very close, through the medium of the Military Intelli- 
gence Officer. We are in touch with them, and I also 
received the greatest assistance and support from Major 
General Friend since the war broke out, and his Staff 
Officers, many of whom are old comrades of mine. We 
have always been on intimate terms, and I saw some of 
them daily. 

1154. Do you always communicate with the Under- 
secretary ? I suppose you are frequently in communi- 
cation with Mr. Birrell when he is here? — Yes, when 
he is here. 

1155. Did you communicate with him in February ? — 
Yes. 

1156. You saw him? — I had a private conversation 
with him in February. 

1157. Did you make some recommendation to the 
Government as to increased powers for making law and 
order possible in Ireland ? — Yes, some were made. 

1158. You did make some recommendations about that 
date, February, 1916 ? — Yes, they were put forward in 
January and were discussed in February last. ( Documents 
handed in.) 

1159. Some of the leading Sinn Feiners were mentioned 
as being associated with the Irish Volunteers— Sir Roger 
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Casement and Colonel Moore ? What happened to him ? 
Did he retire ?— I was then speaking of the Irish National 
Volunteers. 

1160. Not the Irish Volunteers ?— As regards Colonel 
Moore, I wish it to be clearly understood that there is 
not the slightest imputation of any sort against him. I 
wish to make this point perfectly clear. He was associated 
with the movement in the early days, but as soon as he 
saw the character of the people who had started it he 
entirely disassociated himself from the disloyal section. 
His military experience was at first used in drilling and 
organising the Irish National Volunteers, and later on he 
was employed in a military command in the south of 
Ireland. 

1161. The Irish Republican Brotherhood, is it a secret 
Society ? — Yes. 

1162. It is well known who they are, is it not ? — I would 
rather not answer that, but deal with it in private. 

1163. I don’t mean the names? — Yes, but I would 
prefer to answer all that in private. 

1164. Then I won’t ask you anything about the Clan- 
na-gael. 


1165. Mr. Justice Shearman : This document you have 
here, is that the result of your recommendations in general ? 
— There was a meeting when certain recommendations 
which we proposed about the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations were discussed. 

1166. How did that come into existence. You told us 
that you reported in J anuary that something ought to be 
done with regard to explosives, and this was the answer to 
your report, that was one thing that was dealt with. 
That is what makes me ask the question. They were 
going to consider it ?— Yes, as regards the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations. 

1167. I rather gathered that the Government had taken 
no notice, but that looks like a discussion at any rate ? 

Mr. O' Connell : This was put in as a recommendation for 
the alteration of the Defence of the Realm Orders. It was 
verbally asked for by the Under-Secretary in reply to a 
suggestion made, and the origin of that suggestion was 
that we objected that we had never been consulted before- 
hand about the suitability of Defence of the Realm Orders. 
We were then asked for our views. • 

1168. I now understand that the object was that you 
wanted to amend the regulations under the Defence of the 
Realm Act ? — Yes. 


Mr. W. O'Connell, Deputy Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary, recalled. 


1169. Chairman: Mr. O’Connell, in the documents 
which I have shown to the Commission before luncheon 
are contained several amendments to the Defence of the 
Realm Regulation, which, I understand, were proposed by 
you in J anuary last. I notice here that there were five 
recommendations altogether, and some minor regulatious ? 
—The reply is. these five suggestions are the main ones. 

1170. Mr. Justice Shearman : Five suggested amend- 
ments to the Act, and some more suggested amendments 
of regulations made in the provisions of the Act ? — Yes. 

1171. Chairman: Who were these conferences attended 
by ?— They were attended by the Under-Secretary, General 
Friend, Mr. Green (parliamentary draughtsman), and the 
Solicitor-General. 

1172. That was Mr. O’Connor ? — Mr. O’Connor. 

1173. What was the result of that conference? — There 
was some minor suggestions approved of. There was also 
approved a suggestion about dealing with explosives. 

1174. I am dealing now with the five leading suggestion's, 
and, as far as I can see, the one dealing with explosives 
was the only one accepted ? — And the only one discussed 


except number five. There were some minor amendments 
submitted which were not discussed at all. 

1175. Not even discussed ? — No. 

1176. You sent a written letter requesting all this to be 
considered ? — Yes. 

1177. When was it sent ? — It was sent on January 7th. 
It was my impression, rightly or wrongly, that the sug- 
gestions had been discussed by higher authorities before 
our meeting of February. 

1178. Anyhow, they were not accepted? — They were not 
accepted. 

1179. With regard to explosives, what was done? — The 
General Officer Commanding issued an order. 

1180. And the result of the order issued by the General 
Officer Commanding with regard to explosives was the 
only result of the five suggestions. I do not think we 
have got that order issued by him. Can you give us the 
dates of the prosecutions which failed ?— I can send you 
up those. There were only two. Of course there were 
in addition those minor court prosecutions before magis- 
trates, in which quite inadequate penalties were imposed. 
There were also acquittals. 


Lieut.-Col. W. Edge worth- Johnstone, Examined. 


1181. Chairman ; Have you prepared a general stati 
ment ?— Yes, I do not propose to make a general statemen 
I sent in a memorandum of the evidence I propose to givi 
" ^ ust ‘ ce Shearman: You were appointe 
thief Commissioner in January, 1915 ?— That is so. 

1183. Where were you before that? — I was a resider 
magistrate in Londonderry. 

1184. Chairman : I just want to question you as to th 
scope of your duties?— As Chief Commissioner ? 

.*J°5. Yes. — Well, I have this force.under my comman 
with an Assistant-Commissioner assisting me, and I hav 
a very free hand as regards discipline —practically a fre 
and as regards discipline, so far as ordinary breaches c 
the law are concerned, but in cases where there is an 
polmcal tinge of any kind, everything has to be referre 
to the Under-Secretary. He is the official to deal wit 
that. 

, . 1 * 86. Mr. Justice Shearman : Is that under instrut 
tion ?— I am absolutely under the control of the Chie 
° r ’ , in ,lis a bsence, of the Under-Secretary. 

, ‘ can ’. t understand the distinction between politics 

n other crime? — Anything that would involve fc 
instance, the arrest of any of those Sinn Feiners, or am 
filing of that sort I mean— in a case of that kind I daren : 
move on my own initiative. 

188. I do not pretend to misunderstand what you meai 

J*.. c ? rtainl y at a loss to understand the logics 
oistinctions between crimes of a political and an ordinar 


character ?— Supposing, for instance, that a larceny is 
committed, and we got information that the stolen 
property is in a certain house, we can get a magistrate’s 
warrant to search that house without referring it to any- 
body. But, supposing information comes to us that S inn 
Fein arms and explosives are in a house, I have to go to 
the Under-Secretary to know whether I can effect a 
search. 

1189. If it is a crime why would it not be in your 
jurisdiction to make a search ? — These were my instruc- 
tions. 

1190. They are not written instructions, are they? — 
No. These are the instructions given to us all through 
this business. 

1191. If it is a crime that is likely to involve political 
consideration, you are not to take your usual course, but 
to ask for the Castle to help you ? — To ask for 
instructions. 

I would like to say, with regard to Sir Mathew Nathan’s 
statement, just one point. It is in reference to a reported 
mimic attack on Dublin Castle that was referred to, I 
think, in the evidence of some of the other witnesses. 
No such thing ever took place. It is a fairy tale. There 
were night manoeuvres by a body of Sinn Feiners on the 
night of the 16th October. They happened to march up 
to Ship Street, close to the Castle, but though the 
manoeuvres took place the Castle was never attacked, 
because the manoeuvres took place between the Castle and 
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Stephen’s Green, and there never was a mimic attack of 
any kind on the Castle, nor did an attack upon the Castle 
form the special idea with regard to these manoeuvres. 

1192. Is it not extraordinary that Sir Matthew Nathan 
did not know that ?— I do not understand that. It was 
stated in the Press — it was called an Attack on Dublin 
Castle ” at the time — some reporter got hold of it, but 
( handing in a document) that is the report, you will see 
that there was no such thing. 

1193. This was the Citizen Army and not the Sinn 
Fein Army— 60 members of them ?— Yes. Mr. Birrell 
mentioned in his evidence the rumour that certain men 
were tunnelling and opening up communications between 
houses and streets in Dublin, and that this was carried 
out before the outbreak and that they were preparing for 
it. I have made very careful inquiries into that, and 
there is no truth in it. There is no doubt that they 
made these communications, but it was after the out- 
break. The witness then put in the following report 
from the Superintendent of the “ C ” Division, dated 
October, 1915 : “ I beg to report that at 12.30 a.m. on the 
6th inst., 100 members of the Citizen Army, 85 of whom 
carried revolvers, assembled at Beresford Place, and left 
by different routes, in four batches, the first batch of 24 
men, escorted by Sergeant Singleton, 170, and two con- 
stables of the C ” Division, marched by way of Eden 
Quay, Bachelor’s Walk. Grattan Bridge, Essex Quay, 
Fishamble Street, Werburgh Street, Great Ship Street, 
where they halted. They all carried rifles and were 
accompanied by two cyclists.” 

1194. Does not that show whether manoeuvring to see 
how they might capture the Castle ?— I do not think so. 

It did not strike me in that way at all. They certainly 
went near the Castle, but there was no mimic attack on 
the Castle. 

1195. Who is J. Dunne ?— He is Superintendent of the 
“ B ” Division. 

1196. It looks as if they were surrounding something 
or other? — They w'ere manoeuvring at Stephen’s Green 
further on. 

1197. Ship Street is close to the Castle Gate?— Not 
far away. ( Reading ) : “ Escorted by Sergeant Taylor, 
30C., and two constables they marched by way of Butt 
Bridge, Tara Street, Great Brunswick Street, College 
Street, College Green, Grafton Street, Stephen's Green, 
West, Cuffe Street, Upper and Cross Kevin Streets, Bride 
Street, Golden Lane, to Stephen street, to Great Ship 
Street, where they joined batch No. 1 and halted. All 
these carried rifles and were accompanied by two cyclists, 
four boy scouts, and four ladies. The third batch, 
escorted by Sergeant 27 C. and three constables, marched 
via Butt Bridge, Tara Street, College Green, Grafton 
Street, South King Street to Johnston's Place, halting’ 
there for ten minutes. At the top of Grafton Street 
this party divided into two parties, 15 with rifles, 4 
cyclists, 3 ladies, and 8 boy scouts, one to Johnston’s 
Place. After a halt there, this party left in twos and 
threes and went to Great Ship Street, where they joined 
the main party. Constables Gavin and Morrissey, 140 
and 78 C. escorted the batch which separated from 
Sergeant’s O'Brien’s party at the top of Grafton Street, 
and this batch consisted of 36 men carrying rifles, 2 
cyclists, and 5 ladies, amongst whom was the Countess 
Markievicz, carrying a pop-gun. They marched by way 
of Stephen’s Green to York Street, where they halted for 
about ten minutes, after which they broke off in twos and 
threes, going by way of Mercer’s Street, Cuffe Street, 
Redmond’s Hill, assembling outside -lacob’s Factory, 
Peter’s Row. They then marched up White Friar Street 
to Great Ship Street, where they joined the main party 
at 1.15 a.m. The entire party then marched via 
Lower Stephen Street to South King Street to Stephen’s 
Green Upper, where they were halted by Mr. James 
Connolly, and 20 of the party including Mr. Connolly 
and the Countess, broke off at this point and went in 
different directions. The remainder marched by way of 
Grafton Street, College Green, College Street, Townsend 
Street, Tara Street, and Beresford Place to Talbot Street 
where they dispersed. A small party of the above broke 
off at College Green escorted by Sergeant Fitzpatrick and 
a party of the A. Division Police. Others broke off at 
various points between that and Talbot Street, and all 
had dispersed at 1.50 a.m. The party escorted by 
Sergeant Fitzpatrick went in the direction of Kilmainham, 
breaking in twos and threes on lines of route. The 


police arrangements were under the control of Chief 
Superintendent Bannon, Inspector White, A. Division. 

1198. You sent this on ?— They went on to the Under- 

^°1 1*99 - 1 ^Chairman : What is the strength of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force ?— It consists of a Chief Com. 
missioner, Assistant Commissioner, seven Superintendents, 
the exact number of Inspectors I am not sure of, 2b 
Station Sergeants and Constables, bringing the strength 
in normal times up to 1,203. At the present time the 
strength is 1 121. The reduction is due to a number of 
men joining the colours — 47 or 50, and to the fact that 
we ceased recruiting at the end of May or the beginning 
of June so as not to prejudice recruiting for the Army. 
The force is divided into seven divisions, and it is 
modelled on the London Metropolitan Police. It is 
composed of seven divisions — A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. 
The G Division is a detective force in plain clothes, and 
they do not do any patrol duty. Their duties are entirely 
confined to detective work. They are an unarmed force 
with the exception of a certain number who have 
obsolete revolvers, that are kept in at barracks. With 
these revolvers the men are very rarely armed at all. We 
are an Imperial Force and are paid by Government, and 
partly by what we call appropriations in aid which consist 
of a Police Tax of 8ri. in the pound. 

1200. Not exceeding 8 d. ? — Yes, not exceeding 8a. in 
the pound, and the total cost of the force is £163,000 per 

ye i201. Mr. Justice Shearman : How many control the 
Dublin Municipality over the salaries connected with the 
f oree ? — They have no control over the force at all. 

1202 Chairman : And they have no relations with the 
f orce 9—No. The Chief Commissioner deals directly 
with the Under Secretary, and everything goes to him 
1203. Mr. Justice Shearman : You submit monthly 
report* like the last witness ?— No, we submit a precis of 
the work. ,, , , 

1204 How is that done ?— That is all done by our 
Detective Department. We send in certain reports from 
them daily, weekly and monthly. 

1205. The same kind of report as is furnished by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary as to the state of the country ? 

no t the same, I am in daily contact with the 

Under-Secretary — in and out. 

1206. You are on the spot ?— Yes. 

1207. Chairman : In direct contact with the Chief 

Secretary? — No. .. T , , , . , 

P208. Except privately ?— Well, I had two interviews 
with the Chief Secretary during the last twelve months 

1209. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : In how long a term ? — 
About fifteen months. As regards the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, I should like to say that there has been 
always a very cordial co-operation between the two forces. 
We exchange notes and we exchange information, and 
thev have access to my detective department without the 
formality of going through me. They can come across 
and see my Superintendent of the G division and he also 
has the power of sending them information without 
going through me. Then, we have been in very close 
touch with the military. I have seen Major Price almost 
every day, sometimes twice a day. He also gets my 
information, and he gives me information in return. 

1210. Mr. Justice Shearman : Where is his office ? — In 
Park Gate Street— the Head Quarters. I should think it 
nearly a mile from the Castle, and he interviews the Under- 
secretary, and myself and the Inspector General. 

1211. Chairman-. With regard to the question of Explo- 
sives v— The work that we have been doing with regard to 
preventing the importation of [explosives and firearms 
consists in keeping a special guard on the ships 
arriving at the Port of Dublin. All ships that come 
direct from foreign ports are watched and we have 
policeman there night and day. 

1212. Mr. Justice Shearman.— In Kingstown ?— No, in 
the Port of Dublin— down at the quays ; while discharg- 
ing and until they leave the ports they remain under the 
supervision of a member of the force. All packages 
coming in by cross Channel boats (cargo boats), not all 
packages, but a great number, a selection, are examined, 
and are liable to be opened by our 'men. I may say that 
amongst these packages we came across not very long 
before the outbreak 500 bayonets— bayonet blades that 
were not mounted. They were labelled as hardware. 
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1213. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers. — Where did they come 
from ? — From Sheffield. 

1214. Chairman : Has action been taken with reference 
to them ? — I'think action has been taken on the other 
side. All arms coming to the Port of Dublin are subject 
to inspection, even sporting guns, and reports made by me 
which are sent on to the military. The arms are kept in 
our custody until we get permission from the military to 
send them on to the consignees. When explosives are 
sent to people in the country who have permits I get into 
touch with the Royal Irish Constabulary keeping the 
explosives under supervision until they are sent off 
by train to their destination. I then informed the Royal 
Irish Constabulary by telegraph that they are going, and 
so on, and keep them informed as to whom they are 
■consigned, by an arrangement with the Post office, we 
examine suspicious parcels that might contain arms, coming 
through the post. 

Mr. J ustice Shearman : While on the subject of ex- 
plosives would you tell us was not there an attempt made 
to search Liberty Hall for explosives ? — That was another 
account that got into the papers which was not correctly 
reported. No attempt was ever made to search Liberty 
Hall. What happened was this — we seized the printing 
press of “ The, Gael,” on account of a very bad article it 
published in another part of the town, and while seizing 
it we got orders from the military to search all the news- 
paper shops for copies of it. There was only one warrant 
issued, and that happened to be with the Superintendent 
at the Gael ” office. The only place where our men met 
any opposition was in a shop which apparently belongs to 
the Transport Workers Union. 

1216. You were not after explosives— you were after 
printing? — Yes, and we discov red since that this shop is 
connected by a back passage with Liberty Hall. It is a 
good distance from Liberty Hall, but connected with it. 
Some armed members of the Transport Workers Union 
arrived, evidently under the impression that the Police 
were trying to get in the back way to Liberty Hall. They 
asked for the production of the warrant ; the police tele- 
phoned to me, and I ordered the Superintendent to go 
down with the warrant. He did so, and was not inter- 
fered with. 

1217. Chairma/i : Was the search permitted? — The 
search was permitted. They said they would not let him 
searfch Liberty Hall, but there was no warrant for that 
purpose, and no intention to search the place. Some of 
the papers reported an attempt to search Liberty Hall, 
and that the police were held up. That was not so. 

1218. Before we leave the question of the importa- 
tion of arms are you sure that in 1915 arms were not 
being imported more or less openly, with the knowledge of 
the authorities ? — 100 rifles were consigned to the National 
Volunteers. 

1219. That is what I want to know. They came in 
openly and with the permission of the Government ? — But 
they were stolen from the railway company I have no 
doubt, with the connivance of someone in the employment 
of the company. 

1220. Mr Justice Shearman : They were sent in for the 
Limerick Volunteers? — I think so. because I know more 
rifles came afterwards for the Volunteers. We took 
charge of them and sent them to Limerick. 

1221. Chairman : And consequently the arming of the 
volunteers continued ? — Yes. 

1222. Whether they were Nationalist or Irish? — I don’t 
think so. 

1223. These- particular rifles that were stolen were 
consigned to Mr. John Redmond. 

1224. Mr. Justice Shearman : Where were they addressed 
to ? — To Rutland Square. They had a hall in Rutland 
Square, which is the property of the National Volunteers, 
where they did a certain amount of drilling. 

1225. Chairman : So that in 1915 the volunteers could 
receive arms with the approval of the Government ? — Yes, 
the National Volunteers had the permission of the Govern- 
ment to get them. Of course, if these rifles had been sent 
to the Irish or Sinn Fein Volunteers delivery would not 
have been permitted. 

1226. When was the split between the Irish and the 
National Volunteers? — I think about the beginning of the 
war. It was really when Mr. Redmond made his speech 
in favour of recruiting. A certain number of volunteers 
declared against him for that. There have been defections 
from the National to the Irish Volunteers. 


1227. So that it is quite possible that these rifles 
coming to the National Volunteers, eventually found their 
way to the Irish Volunteers? — There is nfc question 
about that. 

1228. Now as to the recommendations you made to the 
Government ? — One was the suppression of the seditious 
newspapers. I have advocated that always, since I came 
here — not that one or two should be suppressed, but that 
the whole of them should be suppressed. 

1229. Were they verbal communications ? — Yes, I don’t 
think it was ever on paper, but there were several 
communications. 

1230. To whom ? — To the Under-Secretary. And I 
discussed it with Major Price. I have always thought 
that these papers were mischievous although their 
circulation was not very large, and I have always been in 
favour of their suppression. 

1231. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What answer did he 
give -to the suggestion? — Well, I was told that the 
Government did not think that these papers did much 
harm, their circulation was so small, and that they ought 
to be treated with contempt. 

1232. Mr. Justice Shearman : In your summary you 
have mentioned measures recommended for dealing with 
alien enemies? — Well, when" I first took over the Chief 
Commissionership the question of alien enemies was a 
very important subject. 

1233. The internment ? — Yes, and I was- always of 
opinion that too many of them were allowed to be at 
large ; I pointed that out to the Government several times. 
I thought a much greater number should be interned, and 
I was the means of having a good many of them interned 
later on. I pointed out that they were in positions overlook- 
ing Kingstown Harbour, Monkstown and other places, 
and the men aliens were subsequently removed from these 
places and interned. I may say that there was nothing 
against them. They were all men of good character, but 
men of military age, and I thought it very undesirable 
that so very many of them should be at large. 

1234. Did you communicate the information to Lord 
Midleton?— I never saw him. 

1235. He dealt with other matters? — I think so. 
Well, my other recommendations were in connection with 
the outbreak. Dealing with the Sinn Fein and Citizen 
Army, I always held one view about that ; I always 
thought they were a dangerous organisation, and my view 
was that the only way to stamp it out was to arrest the 
leaders and intern them in England during the war, and 
disarm the rank and file. 

1236. Chairman : Did you recommend that at the 
Conference ? —There were two Conferences — one on the 
22nd and the other on the 23rd. I was not present at 
the meeting on the 22nd. I was present at the Vice Regal 
Lodge on the 23fd ; that conference was called together 
for the purpose of deciding whether Liberty Hall should 
be raided for explosives located there. 

1237. Mr. Justice Shearman : Was that the Sunday ? — 
Yes, Sunday night at 10 o’clock. Colonel Cowan, com- 
manding in General Friend’s absence, said there were a 
number of armed members of the Citizen Army there, 
and he thought he ought to have more time to make 
proper military preparations, and 1 agreed with him. It 
was only towards the end of the Conference that I pointed 
out that searching, where we might get a few arms and a 
few explosives, was only nibbling at the fringe of the 
question. His Excellency asked me what' I proposed. I 
urged the arrest of the leaders, military occupation of 
their strongholds, and disarmament. The Under-Secretary 
agreed to this finally. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the members of the Conference there that this plan 
should be put into execution as soon as possible. 

1237a. What was to be put into execution ? — Well, my 
view was that the police, assisted by the military if 
necessary, should simultaneously arrest all the leaders, 
20 to 30 of them, in Dublin, about 2 o’clock in the 
morning at their private homes, send them across 
Channel either by special boat or by the mail boat, and 
intern them on the other side. Meanwhile, their strong- 
holds in Dublin to be occupied by strong pickets so that 
when the rank and file heard of the arrest of the leaders, 
and when they commenced to mobilize in these halls they 
would be met and disarmed by military pickets. Then, 
I considered that immediately afterwards a house to house 
search should be carried out of the houses of all known Sinn 
Feiners who had arms, these arms to be taken from them. 
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and anything in the shape of arming or drilling to be 
prohibited in the future. 

1238. At what time of the day was that ? — At 10 
o’clock p.m. on the 23rd. 

1239. Before anything was done the permission of the 
Chief Secretary had to be obtained ? — Yes. 

1240. What did the Military Authority say to that? 
Had he ever any objection to it ?— No, I don’t think he 
had. I was not in favour of doing it that night. It was 
a plan that would take a couple of days preparation. It 
could not be carried out on the spur of the moment. I 
may say I put the same view exactly to Mr. Birrell at a 
previous interview with him. 

1241. What did the Chief Secretary say ? — He was 
rather favourably inclined to the plan, so much so that I 
thought that it would have been carried out. 

1242. Did he take anyone’s advice ? — I don’t know, he 
left the next day, and things never got any further. 

1243. Your advice was verbal ? — Yes, it was an inter- 
view on the 9th February. 

1244. Who was present? — The Under-Secretary, Chief 
Secretary, and myself. 

■ 1245. It was the same plan you put before the Con- 
ference on the 23rd ? — Yes. 

1246. It was agreed to by the Chief Secretary ? — 

I believe so. 

1247. And then it was too. late ? — Yes. 

1248. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What was the question 
before the Conference on that particular day, the 23rd 
April ? — They had stolen some dynamite on the Sunday 
morning,. April 23rd, at a place called Brittas, and we 
located it at Liberty Hall. We knew it was there, and we 
had police pickets watching it. It was taken there by a 
motor car, and the question was whether the place should 
be entered there and then with a view to getting the 
explosives, or not. 

1249. That was what led to the Conference ? — I have a 
note that I recommended the arrest of the leaders to the 
Under-Secretary on the 7th March. 

1250. Chairman : That was in addition to your recom- 
mendation of February ?— Yes. On the 7th March he 
asked me about the arrest of one particular leader 
(Thomas Clarke), and I told him if one was arrested the 
others ought to be. I never was in favour of prosecuting 
the organisers. They were paid organisers, not prominent 
leaders. Then there was a Conference with regard to the 
suppressing of the Gael newspaper — that was on the 
17th March. I recommended the suppression of all the 
seditious papers. I have got some reports which I 
thought perhaps you would like me to hand in with 
regard to these night manceuvres. There were four 
occasions on which they had night manceuvres. 

1251. Mr. Justice Shearman : We have already seen 
them ?— They carried out a week’s recruiting meetings in 
the same way as army recruiting mletings. They held 
them in different parts of the town. 

1252. They had a parade ? — They had a parade, and no 
doubt collected a number of recruits. It was very hard 
to say how many, because a great many men who really 
belonged to the organization came and pretended they 
were recruits, I dare say they secured three hundred or four 
hundred. I wrote a minute on the subject, as follows : — 

“ This report is rather fuller than theG. Report, and, 
therefore, I submit it for your information. Shorthand 
notes will be taken at all meetings in future. These 
recruiting meetings are a very undesirable development, 
and are, I think, causing both annoyance and uneasiness 
amongst loyal citizens. These meetings have been un- 
doubtedly the means of gaining new members for the 
Irish volunteers, and this must have an adverse effect 
upon recruiting in the city for the British Army. The 
Sinn Fein party are gaining in numbers, in equipment, in 
discipline, and in confidence, and I think drastic action 
should be taken to limit their activities. The longer this 
is postponed the more difficult it will be to carry out. 
The parade of recruits at 35, Rutland Square will afford 
an opportunity of appraising the value of the Sinn Fein 
recruiting meetings during the past week.” 

1253. What is the date of that?— That was on the 
8 th April. 

1 254. Who was that minute from, was it Sent to some- 
body ?— Inspector Campbell made the report, it was for- 
warded to me by the Superintendent and sent on with my 
minute by me to the Under-Secretary. That minute was 
seen by the Chief Secretary and by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
there is a minute stating, “ Chief Commissioner’s minute 


requires careful consideration. Is it thought practicable 
to undertake the policy of disarmament, and, if so, within 
what limits? If not, can such policy be circumscribed ” ? 

1255. Whose note is that you were reading ? — That is 
from the Chief Secretary. For some reason or other this 
file never came back to me. I have not had an opportunity 
of answering it. 

1256. Chairman : What is the date of that ?— I received 
it yesterday. It has heen hung up somewhere. 

1257. How did you get it ?— I sent for it, my Secretary 
applied for it. 

1258. Mr. Justice Shearman : This is all in your hand- 
writing ? — Yes, the minute signed by me is — 

1259. You never got that back until you sent for it, to 
be put before us ?— No, it was hung up somewhere 
There is a note of illegal drilling by the Attorney-General 
on one of my minutes ; I don’t know whether it will be 
interesting for you to see. {Note, report handed in to 
Chairman .) Before the outbreak in Dublin I estimated 
there were — Irish Volunteers 2,225 ; 825 Rifles. Citizen 
Army 100 ; 80 Rifles. Ancient Order of Hibernians 
(American Alliance) 140 men and 25 Rifles, making a 
total of 930 Rifles. The National Volunteers numbered 
4,100 and 798 Rifles. 

1260. They (the National Volunteers) never marched 
out ? — Not latterly. 

1261. They used to ?— No, they have not been drilling 
at all latterly, we have not seen much o'f them the last 
few months, they seem to have given up parades to a 
great extent in Dublin. 

1262. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: During the -last two 
months did the Irish Volunteers and the Citizen Army 
march out together ?— No, they never marched out 
together, and did not appear on one common platform, 
there was a certain amount of feeling between them, they 
did not hit it off very well. Latterly, no doubt they came 
to some understanding. 

Witness : Well, anything else I have got to say is 
connected with the G. Division, which I would rather not 
give here. 

1263. Chairman : Would you mind waiting to the end? 


— Yes. 

1264. Mr. Birrell in his statements said that everybody 
seems to have known that the outbreak was going to take 
place, but he never had any information as regards what 
was happening in Dublin? — Well, sir, I will be able to 
show from G. reports and other data what I consider to 
be full information. 

1265. Very well. You never found any difficulty in 
working with the Royal Irish Constabulary — were your 
relations perfect ? — Perfect. 

1266. I only want to ask one question, you know the 
report of Judge Shaw about the time the war broke out 
urging careful restrictions on the employment of military ? 


1266a. Did that influence your action in any way in 
stopping the importation of arms ? — No, I don’t think so. 
Of course, I think in ordinary times it is a very wise 
thing to put off calling out the military until absolutely 
necessary. I have been on duty in riots in Belfast and in 
Derry, and I always as resident magistrate considered that 
bringing out the military was a last resource. There we 
were dealing with an unarmed mob, and it was far better 
to bring them into subjection with the baton instead of 
the rifle. 

1267. I was only asking about that Commission, you 
recollect that report went in very fully as to the law and 
circumstances under which the military should be resorted 
to — I was asking you whether that had any effect on your 
police in urging them to refrain from seizures which 
might lead to a state of affairs under which they might 
feel diffident in calling in the military ?— I was not a free 
agent as regards the seizure of arms. Any seizure of 
arms that might have provoked a conflict would have to 
be submitted to the Under-Secretary before taking any 


action. 

1268. Where did you get that power from as to seizure 
of arms?— My military warrant. In fact, under the 
Defence of the Realm Act I have power to seize arms 
without reference to anybody, but those are my directions 
from the Under-Secretary. For instance in a number of 
cases I got information about arms in houses and in every 
case after a certain period I had to refer it — 

1269. Was there any minute telling you not to seize 
arms or did you get that impression from conversation . 
No, I was told directly. 
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1270. Before making any search of houses for arms I 
had the directions from the Under-Secretary. There were 
some houses in which searches were made without refer- 
ence to the Under-Secretary, and there were some questions 
asked in Parliament about them. 

1271. Mr. Justice Shearman : You had got express 
directions not to seize arms ? — Not to search houses. 

1272. And not to stop armed persons ? — No, I could not 
interfere with armed volunteers on my own responsibility. 

1273. You required express instructions in order to do 
it ? — Certainly. There are one or two files where I asked 
for directions to search houses, and they came back 
minuted yes or no. 

1274. Have you got one ? — I can get one. 

1275. Whom did you succeed ? — I succeeded Sir John 
Ross, who was the last permanent Chief Commissioner. 
Then there was for six months Mr. Davies of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary who was acting before my appointment. 

1276. He filled a temporary gap? — Yes. 

1277. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Take the case of a 
procession causing obstruction in the streets, and say 
troops were moving, and one had to give way to the other, 
what would you do ? — Of course, the ordinary law prevails. 
The police have power to interfere in any case of obstruc- 
tion, for instance, if traffic was held up very considerably 
on St. Patrick’s day, there was a large parade of the Irish 
Volunteers held in College Green, and inspected by Mr. 
John MacNeill. They marched past and a number of 
vehicles and passengers were prevented passing them. The 
volunteers were armed. It was an armed parade in the 
centre of the city. 

1278. When there is anything like a procession in 
London the policeman go with the procession and 
regulate the traffic as they go on, that is not done here ? 
— Oh yes, it is always. Whenever these Volunteers, Sinn 
Fein or Irish Volunteers go out they are always followed 
by the police, and when they leave our district, we hand 
them over to the Royal Irish Constabulary. That was 
for the purpose of observation more than anything else. 

1279. They regulate the traffic and stop the procession ? 
— We do that here in case of processions. 

1280. Are your men paid the same as the men of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ? — Approximately — a little bit 
higher. 

1281. Where do you recruit ? — In the counties. There 
are very few recruits from Dublin ; they are mostly from 
the country. 

1282. And does that supply the special branch ? — The 
special branch are taken from the ordinary uniformed 
force between three and six years service. They behaved 
very well. They could do very little I need hardly say. 
We had three men killed, and six men wounded. I took 
them off the streets at once and had them put in plain 
clothes. Then they were sent out scouting and they sent 
in a stream of information about the movements of the 
rebels, the houses they were occupying and so on, and 
that was passed on to the military. 

1283. They were an unarmed force, and therefore that 

was essentially necessary ? — Absolutely. They would 

have been shot down in uniform. 

1284. Both the Dublin Police and Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are civil forces ? — Yes. 

1285. Why is one armed and the other not? — It is 
very hard to say, the Dublin_Police were armed at one 
period, beginning in the Feinian period, from 1867 to 
1893. 

1286. Were they trained to use them? — They were, 
when they first got them, but not latterly. 

1287. Do you know how it came to be that they 
ceased to be an armed force ? — When first raised they 
were not an armed force they were a civil force, there 
seems to be some objection to civil forces being armed. 

1288. Why does that apply to one force and not to the 
other ; what is the obje -tion ? — Dublin had been more or 
less free from riots or troubles up to the Larkin Riot, and 
even then there was no shooting. Our police, with the 
assistance of a number of the Royal Irish Constabularly, 
were able to cope with the thing with batons. 

1289. Do you always call on the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary for aid ? — Yes. we had a number of them ; it is very 
seldom ne essary, but on that occasion we had 400 or 500 
of them working together with our men. 

1290. Have you made any recommendation about 
arming the police? — Yes, I had a conversation but I never 
put it forward, since then I have been talking to Sir John 
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Maxwell, and he agreed that the Force ought to be armed. 
That is being done. 

1291. I am now putting an hypothetical question — if 
you had 1,100 armed police at the time of the lising do 
you think it would have had a telling effect ? — To a certain 
extent, but the whole thing was such a mad proceeding 
that 5,000 troops would not have stopped it, unless they 
had been in strategic occupation of the city. The police 
could have assisted in putting them out of the houses. 

1292. The occupation of the various points by the 
rebels was seemingly carried out very well — in 20 minutes ? 
— Yes, it was all done very well. 

1293. And they seemed to know exactly what to do ? 
— Yes, I think so. 

1294. Were there any old soldiers amongst them ? — I 
am sure there were. I know one soldier amongst them 
who was in the Army. Very clear and very good military 
articles were written every week in the “ Irish Volunteer,” 
giving instructions as to hedge fighting, taking trenches, 
and all that kind of thing. 

1295. When you suppressed a newspaper, what attitude 
did you adopt? — We walked into the printer’s office, took 
away the whole of the plant and copies of the' paper, and 
brought them into the Castle yard. We have one printer, 
a policeman, whom we always take with us, and he, 
knowing the essential parts of the machinery, takes them 
away. 

1296. Are they not returned ? — On one occasion they 
were returned. 

1297. And were no proceedings taken against the 
printer or owner ? — I don’t think so. 

1298. There is nothing to prevent the editorial staff 
going to another place and starting the next day ? — No, 
they have done it. I think one man who got back his 
plant started another paper of a similar character. 

1299. There is nothing to prevent him ; he is not 
bound over to be of good behaviour ? — No, there were no 
proceedings taken against him at all ; the printing press 
was seized and all copies of the paper also. 

1300. Isn’t there power in a case of that kind to have 
a man brought before a magistrate and bind him over to 
be of good behaviour ? — Yes. they can be bound over. 

1301. With sureties? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

1302. That has never been done ? — I don’t think so. 

1303. What is the date when you suppressed the news- 
paper first at Liberty Hall, that is, at the back entrance ? 
— We did not suppress it, we were looking for copies. 

1304. What was the date of that ? — The same date as 
the “ Gael ” was suppressed. 

1305. When you got there there was a passage to Liberty 
Hall, and then you were' met by an armed guard ? — Yes, 
it was perfectly clear mischief was going on in Liberty 
Hall, and other headquarters all along. 

1306. There was no suggestion made at that time that 
proceedings should be taken to see what was going on ? — 
Yes, a search was often suggested by me. . In Liberty 
Hall they printed the “ Workers’ Republic.” They 
found a lathe there, very likely they were using it for 
repairing arms and making bombs. I do not think there 
was much ammunition kept there as a rule. There 
might have been a certain amount. I think their ammu- 
nition was fairly well distributed amongst the members. 

1308. Liberty Hall is the headquarters of the Transport 
Workers Union ? — Yes. 

1309. Is that an ordinary trades union ? — There is 
the i itizens Army itself, which consists of about 100 
members. 

1310. But there are also a number of ordinary law- 
abiding trades unionists ? — Yes, they have an insurance 
society and a benefit society. 

1311. Ordinary trades unionists ? — Yes, there are num- 
bers who have nothing to do with the Citizen Army. 

1312. What was the date of the meeting in the 
Mansion House ? — 13th of March. 

1413. Could you tell us if your police attended, and if 
they took notes or not ? — No, they would not let us take 
notes. We got a couple of agents in, but they were 
discovered and ordered out. Of course, there was no 
difficulty in getting what was said. 

1314. The ordinary reporters were let in, but the 
police were not ? — That is so. But full reports were 
published in the papers. I have a report of that meeting 
here. I put it in because I noticed that the Lord 
Lieutenant, in his evidence, said he was rather annoyed 
at no arrests beiug made in the Mansion House that 
night. There was a large crowd there, close on 4,000 
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people, nearly all belonging to the Irish Volunteers, all 
of them more or less armed with revolvers, and it would 
have been quite impossible for our police to have made 
many arrests. As a matter of fact, we did arrest one 
man, and the Inspector was fired at three times. He was 
hit. but it didn’t do him any harm. In spite of that, he 
held on to the man and arrested him ; in fact, he behaved 
extremely well, and I was rather taken ahack by His 
Excellency’s remark in his evidence. 

1315. At that meeting was strong language used about 
deportation ?— Yes. about Blythe and Mellowes. 1 hey 
were Sinn Fein organisers. They had already been in 
prison, and they were allowed out provided they didn t 
offend again. They continued to organise, and they were 
re-arrested and deported to England. The meeting was 
in protest against that. 

1316. Then a rather curious letter, which afterwards 
turned out to be a forgery, was read ?— There was an 
order read by Alderman T. Kelly ; he read that at a 
meeting of the Dublin .Corporation. 

1317. It was pot at the Mansion House meeting ?— No, 
he read it at a meeting of the Dublin Corporation. 

1318. Have you any trace of the origin of that letter ; 
who gave it to you ?— We got any number of copies of it. 

1 319. But when a man in a position of responsibility 

reads a letter like that, he generally gives his authority 
for it ?— Yes, he said it was a genuine order issued by 
General Friend . 

1320. But did he give his authority ? — He didn t give 

any authority. ,, . 

1321. Did he say where he got it ? — No, he didn t give 
any details as to that. 

1322. Has he ever been asked about it 2— I could not 
say, I think he is under arrest not for that, but in con- 
nection with this outbreak. 

1323. This was two months before the row. At that 
time had the question of that forged order been gone 


into ? — No. He did give the name of the man he got it 
from, a man named Little, editor of a paper called “ New 
Ireland.” 

1324. Was the question investigated — was Little ever 
interrogated ?— No, I don’t think .so. The order was 
denied by General Friend. 

1325. It was a very mischievous document, was no 
attempt made to follow it up and trace where Little got 
it from? — No. 

1H26. That was not suggested ? — No 

1327. The Government I suppose have a copy of the 
forgery ? — Oh yes, a large number of copies were found 
in No. 2, Dawson Street. 

1328. It was being circulated then ?— Yes, apparently. 

1329. Any printer’s name to it ? — I don’t think so. Of 
course they had a printing press in Liberty Hall and 
published a paper there called “ The Workers’ Republic.” 

1330. I suppose they have to put the name of the 
printer at the bottom of these documents, or they are 
liable to penalties ?— I am afraid they wouldn’t mind 
about that. 

1332 Did you ever attempt to collect money for the 
arms licences — the Inland Revenue licences? — No, there 
are two licences. In order to carry a gun there is a 
licence, 10s. — that includes rifles as well. Then there is the 
ordinary £3 game licence 

1333. That of course would be collected— but did you 
ever collect the 10s. from these people ?— They wouldn’t 
have paid it. 

1334. Why?— Well, I’m quite sure they would have 
declined to pay. 

13 <5. But this is the ordinary Inland Revenue licence 
payable on the 1st of January ? — Do you mean to have 
asked the Volunteers to pay it ? They would not have 
paid it — they would have resisted it, I am quite certain. 

1336. Did you ever hear the suggestion made that they 
should be compelled to pay it ? — No. 


Major Ivor H. Price, LL.D., County Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary, Director of Military In- 
telligence, Headquarters, Irish Command: — 


1337. Chairman: You belong to the R.I.C., I under- 
stand? — Yes, County inspector. 

1338. But you are at present filling a Military 
Appointment on the Staff?— Yes, since the outbreak 
of the war. 

1339. Will you explain your personal position and 
your duties as Intelligence Officer? — I was appointed 
by the War Office as Intelligence Officer to the Irish '• 
Command immediately on the outbreak of the war, 
in August, 1914. I acted as intermediary between the 
Military Authorities in Ireland, the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. I was daily in touch 
with the Heads and Staff of all these Departments. 
Everything worked with the utmost smoothness ; there 
was no friction of any kind. All information in the 
hands of the Police Authorities was immediately 
placed at the disposal of the Military Authorities; 
practically all inquiries throughout the country were 
made by the police, and every particle of information 
of the slightest importance on any matter dealing 
with the Defence of the Realm, the Public Safety, 
or the state of the country obtained either by the 
Military Authorities or the police, was laid before 
the Under Secretary. On one occasion only was the 
Chief Secretary present. I was also in constant 
touch with the Law Officers of the Crown, whose 
advice was placed freely at the disposal of the 
Military Authorities. During the first three months 
of the "war the main efforts of the Intelligence De- 
partment were directed to interning enemy Aliens, 
investigating suspicious cases and endeavouring to 
counteract the anti-recruiting campaign which had 
increased. In November, 1914, the question of taking 
effective measures with the seditious pro^German 
activities of certain persons, classes of persons, and 
newspapers, began to be the serious matter for 
consideration. About November, 1914, Sir Matthew 
Nathan arrived in Dublin and took up his duties as 
Under Secretary. The first Defence of the Realm 
Regulations were quite inadequate to deal with the 
situation. New Regulations were passed and were 
received in Dublin on 30th November, 1914. Action 


was at once taken against seditious papers, two were 
suppressed, three ceased publication, and two 
moderated their tone. The question of sales of 
arms, and importation of arms became urgent, as it 
was evident quantities of arms were being imported 
and sold in Ireland. Enquiry proved that one firm in 
England had imported over 600 rifles into Ireland 
between August and November, 1914 

1339a. Do you know what that firm was? — I have 
the name on the files. There were several firms. The 
Midland Gun Company was concerned, but there were 
several others 

1340. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : What type were 
these rifles? — They were Martini-Henry’s. 

1341. Would a 303 cartridge fit them? — Yes, but I 
didn’t see the cartridges. 

1342. Major Price ( continuing his statement ) : The 
Sinn Fein Party were importing large quantities of 
arms and ammunition of all descriptions. By the 
repeal of the Peace Preservation Act some time 
previously, the Civil Government had divested itself 
of all power to restrict the sale of arms and ammu- 
nition in Ireland, and arms and ammunition were 
sold without hindrance in grocers shops and hardware 
houses through the whole of Ireland. In November, 
1914, a return of all arms and ammunition in posses- 
sion of all arms dealers in Ireland was called tor, and 
the matter was taken seriously in hand, and on the 
5th December, 1914, the G.O.C. signed warrants for 
seizure of all arms except shot guns and ammunition 
coming into Ireland without a Military Permit, and 
also regulating sales of arms and ammunition of a 
military or semi-military character. The system, 
after a short time, worked smoothly, and is still 
working well. There were, however, many evasions; 
seizures of revolvers and ammunition were made in 
Dublin, which proved thqt these were being brought 
to Dublin in personal luggage,- portmanteaus, &c., 
but on the whole the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions were proving adequate to deal with offences till 
March, 1915, when Lord Parmoor’s Act giving right 
of trial by Jury in Ireland practically rendered the 
Regulations absolutely abortive for any serious 
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offence. At the time this enactment was passing 
through Parliament, John Hegarty, dismissed Post 
Office Clerk, a member of the Irish Volunteers, and 
a man named Bolger, were in gaol awaiting trial 
by Court Martial on the charge of being found at 
Enniscorthy in possession of a large quantity of 
dynamite, fuse, rifles, ammunition, and highly 
seditious pro-German documents, entitled “ Germany, 
Ireland and the Freedom of the Seas,” and of posting 
up seditious pro-German Notices. On the passing of 
the Act they chose trial by jury. Hegarty was tried 
in Dublin at the Spring Assizes. The evidence was 
plain, the juries disagreed. He was again put on 
his trial at Summer Assizes^, 1915, and was acquitted 

a result greeted by loud applause on the part of 

the Sinn Fein crowd in the court. This man was then 
allowed to live at a place called Ballingeary, m the 
County Cork, a remote place, and not to stir more 
than 10 miles away from it. Unfortunately, there 
is an Irish College there where a good many Sinn 
Feiners used to visit, and he visited it also. In fact, 
he has disappeared since the time of the outbreak, 
and we cannot trace him anywhere. Similar results 
followed in the case of Alexander McCabe, a dismissed 
National School Master, on the charge of having a 
large quantity of dynamite, fuse, and a loaded re- 
volver in his possession at Sligo Railway Station. 
“ The Irish Volunteer,” on the morning of the trial, 
admitted the case was fully proved, but compared it 
to the case of the Bishops 

Chairman: The Seven Bishops? 

Major Price : Yes, the Seven Bishops. Both these 
men went off free. The final result of Lord Parmoor’s 
Act (under the Defence of the Realm Act) in Ireland 
was that in a capital offence there was no chance of 
a conviction; it was useless to try a man except 
summarily, when possibly he might get six months’ 
imprisonment. There was a section which says a man 
might be tried where arrested “ or where he may be.” 
In every case there was a long legal argument as to 
that point. We might bring a man in custody to 
Dublin and say he was in Dublin and he might be 
tried there, but the point was always argued. 

1343. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Why not try him 
locally?— They would not convict him. There was a 
case tried in Cork of a man called Terence J. 
MacS weeny. He was brought up before the magis- 
trates. There were five or six magistrates there and 
the evidence was clear and absolutely plain, but the 
majority dismissed it. 

1344. That doesn’t refer to Resident Magistrates?— 
No. The unpaid Magistrates’ System has been upset 
by the appointment of unsuitable persons for the last 
ten years. People of no standing at all and prac- 
tically of no principle have been appointed to these 
Benches, the consequence is that in an ordinary 
licensing case, when they want to upset a decision, 
they will bring 17 or 18 magistrates on to the Bench, 
sometimes there is hardly room for them all. Even 
when the magistrates convict and the County Court 
Judge sits upon the case they will bring in other 
magistrates to over-ride the County Court Judge, so 
that trial except in a few places in Ireland by local 
magistrates in any case where there is the slightest 
political tinge or anything in connection with the 
Licensing Laws is pretty hopeless. I was trying to 
prepare a more complete statement for the Commis- 
sioners, but I was so overwhelmed with work I 
couldn’t do so. I have, however, certain headings 
regarding information we received as to the Sinn 
Fein movement. Practically, we had all the work 
done through the police, the force has. been well orga- 
nised for vears past. As the Sinn Feiners themselves 
admitted, Ireland has been held by the police sergeant 
and his five men in each village. The Sinn Feiners 
took steps to cover that when this broke out. The 
police all over the country have their eyes open and 
report upon everything, and it would be hopeless for 
the military to start an Intelligence System without 
working through the police. There was absolute co- 
operation. I was daily at the Castle and saw the 
different Members of the Staff and the Heads of the 
Departments, and got all the information I wanted, 
and if I made any inquiry, I sent to the. police and 
they went on with the inquiry. I was in constant 
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communication with London, and we would get infor- 
mation from there and sometimes from America, too, 
from American correspondence, then we would test 
the information we got here as well as we could. 
The general position of the Military Authorities was 
that their whole aim and object was to get recruits. 
They were very busy building up the new Army, so 
their activities were mainly devoted to preventing 
anything that would injure recruiting, and they were 
anxious everything should be kept perfectly quiet and 
nobody’s feelings- should be hurt until we would get 
soldiers. At first all this went on very well until 
the Sinn Fein movement got too strong. The history 
of the Sinn Fein movement, I am informed, you have 
already got. I understood it from the very beginning, 
because I was in the Castle for years and studied it. 
The one unfortunate thing which hindered us a good 
deal was the attitude of the Official Nationalist Party 
.and their press. Whenever General Friend did anything 
strong in the way of suppressing or deporting the 
Sinn Fein leaders from Ireland, they at once depre- 
cated it in the Nationalist Press, and said it was a 
monstrous thing to turn any man out of Ireland. We 
were a very long time before we attempted to turn 
out four men. They promptly refused to go and got 
imprisonment, and when they came out it was deemed 
“high policy” not to put them out at all and they 
were let stay on in Ireland, and, finally, when two 
were deported to England, one man came back dressed 
as an officer and took part in the rebellion, has dis- 
appeared, that is William Mellowes — — 

1345. Chairman: Has he disappeared ?— He is 

somewhere in Ireland. I hope we shall see him some 
day. 

Major Price ( continuing ) : The anti-recruiting 

activity of the Sinn Feiners has been on a very exten- 
sive scale. It is very hard to estimate its results, but 
my estimate in that the Army lost 50,000 men by this 
movement. They worked in a most assiduous manner 
all through the country, and I have any amount of 
anti-recruiting literature here distributed by them. 
They are called “Tracts for the Times,” and as well as 
these pamphlets, there are newspapers and other forms 
of literature. ( Witness handed in copies of the pub- 
lications.) You will see one is written by Herbert 
Pirn, who is one of the men who was ordered out of 
Ireland, and there are others by Pearse and MacNeill. 
I got a number of copies of documents of this kind. 
I have had consultations regarding these matters, but 
I liken myself to “ John the Baptist preaching in the 
Wilderness as to taking steps on the subject. The 
Civil Authorities did not think it desirable to take 


1346. Chairman : Was that on the ground that the 
press was not sufficiently important? — Yes, but any 
man who knows Ireland knows that printed matter 
has a great deal of influence. In country places it 
is handed about from place to place. In the case of 
one paper, “Nationality,” which was supposed to 
have a circulation of 4,500, I found the circulation 
actually of 8,000, and that paper would go from hand 
to hand. A fortnight before the outbreak of the 
rebellion I was called upon to make a report on the 
state of things in Ireland, I did so, and I have been 
authorised by the General Officer Commanding to 
read it. I may say that at that time I did’nt know 
personally anything about Sir Roger Casement’s in- 
tended landing. It was on the 10th of April I made 
the report. The report is as follows : — 

“ General State of Ireland. 

“ 10th April, 1916. 

“ The general state of Ireland, apart from recruit- 
ing, and apart from the activities of the pro-German 
Sinn Fein minority, is thoroughly satisfactory. 

“ The mass of the people are sound and loyal as 
regards the war, and the country is in a very pros- 
perous state and very free from ordinary crime. 

“ (A) Recruiting in the towns has been good, but 
amongst the farming and shopkeeping classes recruit- 
ing has been v'erv poor. This matter has, I am sure, 
been dealt with very fully by the Department of 
Recruiting, but I may summarise the reasons which 
I know of my knowledge, having served for 25 years 
as a police officer in various counties in Ireland, 
and from what I have learned from constant contact 
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with the Inspector-General of the R.I.C. and his 
officers in the Crime Special Department : — 

“I. Ancient history and prejudice, and the atti- 
tude of the Official Nationalist Party up to the 
outbreak of the war. 

“ II. The R. C. Clergy as a body are, on the whole, 
lukewarm on the subject of recruiting. 

“ III. The farmers and shopkeepers as a class have 
always looked down upon the Army as a pro- 
fession for their sons. 

“IV. The persistent and insistent campaign against 
recruiting carried out since 4 before the Boer 
War by the Sinn Fein anti-British Party by 
seditious leaflets, newspapers, and speeches. 

1347. Chairman : Before the Boer War? — Yes, they 
broke out about the time of the Boer War, but got 
much worse during the last ten years. 

Major Price (continuing to read Report): — 

V. The spread of the Sinn Fein Irish Volunteer 
movement, which now contains about 10,000 
enrolled members in Ireland, having about 
4,800 rifles, revolvers and shot-guns (summary 
attached) . 

“ VI. A proportion (estimated at over 4,500) of 
Irish National Volunteers (Redmondite) who 
are now opponents to Mr. John Redmond’s 
advice to join the British Army, and who would 
at once go over to the Sinn Feiners in the 
event of Conscription. 

“ (A) It will be observed from this summary of the 
Irish Volunteers that the organisation is widespread. 
It exists strongest in Dublin, Kerry, Galway, and 
Cork. The system of organisation is very complete, 
and they have means of communication by motor car 
and motor bicycles, and they have their members well 
trained not to give any information to outsiders. 
The really important matters are kept in the hands 
of a few men in Dublin. They practice drill, rifle 
shooting, hold ‘ officers’ ’ training schools, and hold 
manoeuvres and practice night _ attacks. Their 
manuals and papers give instructions such as how 
to destroy railway lines and bridges, how to attack 
and surprise sentries. No member of this organisa- 
tion would join the Army, and every member by 
word and act is practically an anti-recruiting agent. 
They have been collecting arms since the commence- 
ment of the war, and had at their disposal about 
£20,000 during the first five months of the war, a 
good deal of which came via • America. It is not 
known what money they have now received from 
external sources, but they are able to pay eight orga- 
nisers in Ireland at the rate of £150 per annum and 
expenses, for organising simply, and to keep up a 
constant stream of disloyal papers of anti-recruiting 
tendencies and of similar leaflets. They have obtained 
practically full control of the Gaelic League (Lan- 
guage Movement) and of the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Latterly they have advocated the procuring 
of arms and ammunitions by any means, including 
stealing, and have stolen military rifles, ammunition, 
and high explosives whenever 4 they got a chance. 
Hand grenades, made undoubtedly by them, were 
seized by the police at Leixlip, near Dublin. Emis- 
saries of theirs stole high explosives near Glasgow and 
brought them to Dublin, and in two cases where 
arrests were made, considerable quantities of fuse and 
gelignite were seized. Five hunderd bayonets were 
seized last week imported into Dublin, and on 
9'th April, guns, revolvers and newly-manufactured 
bayonets to fit single-barrel shot-guns were seized 
while being conveyed through Dublin by Sinn Feiners 
from Wexford, who were bringing them from Dublin 
to Wexford. 

“ There is undoubted proof that the Sinn Fein Irish 
Volunteers are working up for rebellion and revolu- 
tion if ever they got a good opportunity. Of course, 
these Sinn Feiners could never expect to face trained 
troops successfully, but in the event of a hostile land- 
ing in Ireland they would be of enormous assistance 
to the enemy by destroying bridges and communi- 
cations, and by affording information to the enemy, 
as well as paralysing any assistance which the police 
might give to the military. Their papers have openly 
advocated holding up the police in each village in case 
of emergency. 


“ There are some satisfactory symptoms lately 
showing that popular feeling in Ireland is turning 
against. the Sinn Fein Party. In a few cases magis- 
trates have done their duty and have convicted mem- 
bers of the Sinn Fein Party of offences against the 
Defence of the Realm Act. The seizure of the 
< Gael ’ and its printing press in Dublin excited no 
feeling except amongst Sinn Feiners themselves. 
The deportation of Sinn Fein organisers failed to 
excite enthusiasm, and though eight meetings were 
held in various parts of Dublin City, with the excep- 
tion of the wild ‘hooligan’ meeting held at the 
Mansion House, all were poorly attended, and the 
meetiugs fell very flat. 

“ It is, of course, a question of high policy whether 
the time is not ripe for the proclamation and dis- 
armament of this hostile anti-British organisation 
before it is given an opportunity to do more serious 
injury. It is difficult to estimate the great loss of 
recruits to the Army caused by it, but it must run 
into many thousands. 

“ I have read this report to Major-General Friend, 
General Officer Commanding, and he concurs fully 
with it. I regret delay in making it, but it was 
unavoidable owing to pressure of work.” 

1348. Chairman: What is the date of that report? 
—10th of April, 14 days before the outbreak. 

1349. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Subsequently was it 
communicated to the Government here?— The Govern- 
ment were aware of every fact stated in that, I did 
not give them a copy of it. 

1350. Was it not specially communicated to the 
Government here?— No. I sent four or five copies to 
the War Office. I was asked for the report and made 
it and I read it to General Friend and he concurred 
with it. On the 11th April .1 submitted a letter 
pointing to an outbreak. It was a censored letter 
sent to me from London. The letter which I have 
here on the file is as follows : — 

“ On St. Patrick’s Day there was a couple of people 
put in prison under the Defence of the Realm Act. 
There was a rumour that the Castle intended to 
seize the arms of the Volunteers. The police raided a 
couple of places but only got one firearm in a house 
and gave up the job. The Castle is watching them 
closely, but is afraid to do anything against them. 
St. Patrick’s Day was a great day for Ireland ! 
There was a march in the streets of Dublin right 
through the city, in front of the foreign College of 
Trinity, and before the Parliament Houses. The 
Volunteers were all armed with rifles. Eoin MacNeill 
was present, and they saluted him as they marched 
by ! And all this under the nose of the Castle. It 
was an audacious thing to do, but the Volunteers 
didn’t care ! They are getting stronger every day. 
Many converts are being made, for it is known now 
that they are our only hope since they put down 
conscription some time ago. Redmond is done for. 
Whoever wins the war, this country will be wronged 
and plundered, but the people of Ireland are not dis- 
posed of yet. Their spirit is always improving and 
growing more Irish . . . One thing is clear in all 

this: an end is being put to the rule and insolence 
of the peelers; they are not nearly so arrogant as 
they used to be — I hope to God we may see you in 
Ireland when you have finished your time over there. 
We want the like of you to strike a strong blow at 
John Bull— Easter will soon be over, then there will 
be summer coming on, May and June will pass by, 

not very hot as yet, and then ! You know as 

well as I do and no doubt much better.” 

The writer speaks of his efforts to convert other 
members of the staff to his views with very partial 
success. That was written from a college in Dublin 
in Irish and that is the translation of it. I 
submitted the translation of that letter, which is 
from St. Mary’s College plainly pointing to some 
outbreak. Rev. D. P. O’ Hanlon is President of that 
college. This was submitted to the Chief Secretary 
by Sir Matthew Nathan and to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Under-Secretary wrote “ The outbreak after the 
summer I look upon as mere talk.” Mr. Birrell 
wrote, “ The whole letter is rubbish,” and Lord 
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Wimborne initialled it. That was only typical. 
With regard to the importation of arms there was an 
article in “The Irish Volunteer” in which they 
openly advocated arming with shot-guns and buck- 
shot. A General Order « as issued prohibiting the 
importation into Ireland of any shot-guns. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon us by Messrs. 
Shaw & Son, of Wolverhampton, in regard to this, 
on the ground that they were bringing in these guns 
for farmers. We found in a few months two or three 
thousand of those guns coming into Dublin. We had 
already turned three or four hundred from Dublin, 
some of these were coming from Glasgow and some 
from America. The immediate effect of the Order 
was to stop 1,500 single-barrel shot-guns from coming 
in. The O’Rahilly was getting a number of moulds 
made in Dublin for the purpose of manufacturing 
buckshot. I have seen these, they make eight buck- 
shot at a time and they had twelve sets of them. It 
was well known they were making ammunition in 
Liberty Hall. I inspected Liberty Hail shortly after 
it was taken and saw signs of such manufacture there. 
The document read in the Corporation was evidently 
printed there. There were some prints and rough 
drafts of it in the building and that is certainly where 
it was printed. 

1350a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Have you any 
information as to who invented that story? — I sup- 
pose the Countess MarkieVicz. Anyway there were a 
lot of clever people there. In that connection I may 
say it is absurd to talk about the literary people get- 
ting hold of the movement, it was the literary people 
who led the people astray. The leaders of the Sinn 
Fein Movement were a very clever lot, clever well- 
read men and poets. With very few exceptions, they 
had no ordinary employment. Some of them were 
practically living by it. 

1351. There was money in it? — £20,000 came into 
the hands of the O’Rahilly and MacNeill in the first 
six months of the war. After that they stopped 
banking it. 

1352. Did the money come in by hand? — I think by 
hand. O’Rahilly had an income of £900 a year of 
his own and MacNeill about £600, but in those six 
months they had £20,000. 

1353. Do you think it was expended in the Cause? — 
1 think it was expended in the Cause by those men. 
I think they expended it in buying arms. There was 
one firm, Lawler & Son, deeply implicated, and we 
seized the whole of their stock. We found they had 
been getting a number of automatic pistols. The 
police got 36 brought in by these people and finally 
we had to take away the whole stock. 

1354. Mr. Justice Shearman: At that time? — We 
took away the whole stock about six months ago. 
I may say that in matters of policy it always struck 
me that the Irish Government were guided by the 
opinion of outsiders and not always by the opinion 
of their subordinates who Supplied the information. 
Certain members of the Parliamentary Party gave 
opinions against ours and, of course, I know it was 
considered a question of “ high policy ” but the 
ordinary man couldn’t see it. 

1.355. You had no reason for anticipating an out- 
break in Dublin at the time it actually occurred, you 
could see it was boiling up? — Yes. 

1356. You could not see it would break out on that 
particular day? — No, but about five days before I 
was shown a letter in which it was said a ship was 
coming. 

1357. Do you think did they plan an outbreak 
generally and not one in Dublin specially? — It didn’t 
deal with Dublin especially, of course we know the 
heads of it in Dublin, but there was a difficult}’ about 
dealing with the leaders under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

1358. Were you there at the Conference on Sunday 
night? — I was'. 

1359. At that Conference the Lord-Lieutenant who 
perhaps didn’t realise things properly was rather 
hasty and wanted to rush Liberty Hall for the purpose 
of getting back 250 lbs. of dynamite brought in there 
the night before. The proposal was that 100 soldiers 
and 100 police should rush Liberty Hall but those who 
knew that the Liberty Hall people had been manu- 
facturing bombs at Kimmage, Larkfield, Croydon 


Park and other places and that the leaders would 
not be in Liberty Hall knew we would probably lose 
100 lives in the attempt, then the press would come 
down upon us and say that no rising was ever in- 
tended and that it was another “ Bachelor’s Walk ” 
affair. 

1360. There is always the possibility of that happen- 
ing? — I know, but at that time we hadn’t the men 
for properly surrounding Liberty Hall and carrying 
it out. 

1361. Don’t think I am criticising you. I was only 
doubting whether it was a good military reason for 
not doing it? — No, sir, we hadn’t enough men or 
enough time. What we decided to do was in the 
morning to surround all the place with about 1,000 
soldiers, do the thing properly, and arrest all the 
leaders simultaneously. 

1362. Do you think the result of the decision leaked 
out to them? — No, sir, there were very few present 
at the Conference. 

1363. Don’t you think, considering what happened 
after a definite decision had been arrived at sooner 
or later to arrest all the leaders, that it looks as if 
they suspected something? — No. 

1364. You think it was purely fortuitous connec- 
tion ? — I think it was madness. 

1365. It strikes me there was method in the mad- 
ness?— Well, the fact of MacNeill’s order not to 
parade having been obeyed disarmed everybody. I, 
myself, went down to the Castle in the ordinary 
course of duty at a quarter to twelve and was talking 
to Sir Matthew Nathan in his office not 25 yards 
from the gate when the firing commenced. I said 
“ They have commenced,” and ran to see a policeman 
lying in a pool of blood and half a dozen Volunteers 
in green coats dashing about. I fired a few shots 
with a revolver and they then broke their way into a 
house on the opposite side 

1366. Why didn’t they go on? — They could have 
done it as easily as possible. Twenty-five determined 
men could have done it. I think there was only a 
corporal’s guard there at the time. It was not my 
duty to raise the guard. 

1367. Had any suggestion been made as to increas- 
ing the guard the night before? — Military precautions 
had been taken for a long time previous in the way 
of having men held in readiness. When I called for 
the military I thought I would see 200 men marching 
up from Ship Street, but very few came. 

1368. Where were they? — They were not there. Of 
course, the Sinn Feiners did not realise this. I sup- 
pose you have seen a copy of the “ Gael.” This is a 
copy containing the article which led to its suppres- 
sion. “ The Irish Volunteer ” of the day before the 
outbreak contained an announcement about Easter 
manoeuvres and instructions to the men regarding 
those manoeuvres. They were first to bring two days 
rations — that was afterwards countermanded. The 
order issued for Monday said they were to bring 
eight hours provisions only. 

1369. Was that a “ blind ” ? — I think they expected 
to live on loot. 

1370. The order of MacNeill put off everybody, and 
was that a blind? — No, I don’t think so, as far as 
MacNeill was concerned. I think he saw it was hope- 
less. At that time he knew the ship was down and 
that Casement was arrested. 

1371. But he hadn’t authority to enforce his in- 
struction on others? — Well, it appears they wouldn’t 
obey him. 

1372. Mr. Justice Shearman: I see in one of these 
publications that prizes were to be given to the men 
who did best in the manoeuvres; that looks more like 
presenting silver medals than if they anticipated 
rebellion? — In any case it was the countermanding 
of the order, and the knowledge that Casement was 
arrested and the ship sunk, made us think the thing 
was off. Anybody would. 

1373. Mr. Justice Shearman : It says in this paper, 
“ This Easter is for the Irish Volunteers. We should 
make it impressive. It is not only Easter — it is the 
anniversary of Clontarf.” 

1374. Uharman : Could you tell us something about 
the importation of arms ? — The policy of the Govern- 
ment as regards the importation of arms at first was 
to do nothing. 
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1375. That was after August?— Yes, they allowed 
arms to come in quantities for the National Volun- 
teers. Of course, at that time and ever since, the 
National Volunteers behaved splendidly. After their 
big parade at Easter twelve months in the Phcemx 
Park, when twenty-one thousand men paraded, they 
have not made much stir. They were no cause for 
anxiety and many joined the army. 

1376. There has been a good deal of desertion from 
them? — Yes, the Conscription movement made a good 
many go from them. 

1377. Was that to shirk responsibility? — Yes, when 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s circular went round and the 
names began to be taken. Then the Sinn Fein Party 
at once became anti-conscriptionists. They were, of 
course, anti-everything, but they worked the anti- 
conscription movement for all they were worth and 
got a great many adherents, and then claimed to be 
the people who saved the cofintry from conscription. 

1378. Mr. Justice Shearman (referring to one of 
the periodicals handed in) : Looking at this, I see 
they mention Whitsuntide manoeuvres as well. That 
looks as if on the Saturday this was issued they did 
not expect anything?— “ Whitsuntide manoeuvres,’ 

I only learned yesterday, meant another German 
landing. Whitsuntide meant there was to have been 
a second landing then. 

1379. Then it would look as if they intended to 
have another rising at Whitsuntide. Was this (re- 
ferring to another paper ) the last number of “ The 
Gael” published before it was suppressed ?— Yes. 

1380. Did it come out again in any other name?— 
No. I saw the prospectus of that paper. The man 
who brought it out was named Edward Dwyer, of 
Ballagh, Co. Tipperary, and he said it was for the 
purpose of “ making the people rebels.” 

1381. It seems to have a good deal to do with 
the Gaelic League?— Oh, yes; the Gaelic League had 
been captured by the Sinn Feiners. 

1382. Chairman : Is there any real trace of money 
coming direct from German sources?— No, not 
directly. It came by America. There was one man 
in America named Denis A. Spellisey, one of the 
prominent Clan-na-Gael leaders. I have seen cable- 
grams from him. He was Secretary to the Arming 
League which thev had over there for arming the 
Irish Volunteers. He was also sending sums of money 
to the Gaelic League. 

1383. Was he known to be in touch with the German 
authorities in the United States?— Yes. the Clan-na- 
Gael and the German societies are closely united. 
Up to about 15 wears ago. or 20 years ago, the Clan- 
na-Gael were always with the Russians, who were 
supposed to be the' enemies of Great Britain. Then 
after the Russo-Japanese War the Clan-na-Gael 
mingled a good deal with the German societies. 

1384. Were any of these rifles that were captured, 
German? — Thev were old Mausers, and a good deal 
of the ammunition was German. There were Smith 


& Wesson revolvers, and ammunition made in 
Germany to fit Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

1385. As regards the rifles, what are they?— They 
are a mixed lot. 

1386. Were not there some Russian rifles evidently 
taken during the War? — No. The ammunition was 
of a very terrible character — some that was used in 
the fighting here in Dublin. There were flat-nosed 
bullets. They were very large bullets with flat noses, 
and some split bullets. I did not see the split bullets 
myself. I am informed there were reversed bullets 
in the General Post Office. I have seen boxes of 
revolver ammunition with the noses filed off, and 
bombs. The police seized a number of bombs at 
Leixlip, made out of workmen’s cans filled with 
broken metal and a stick of gelignite in the middle 
of it. 

1387. Those would be made at home? — Yes, they 
were home-made. 

1388. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers :■ These cartridges 
with the flat-nosed bullets— were they made in 
Germany? — There were German Mauser bullets and 
Mauser pistol bullets. 

1389. Mr. Justice Shearman: You found no cases 
or stores of ammunition? — Oh, yes, the police found 
big stores. 

1390. Was there anything on the box to show where 

they came from? — There were German labels on some 
of them. Some of the ammunition— a good deal of 
it— was English. We have got into the Ordnance 
Stores about 365,000 rounds of ammunition captured, 
but not nearly all the arms have yet been given m 
throughout the country. They are coming in from 
every part of Ireland. „ . , ,, 

1391. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You have said the 
Sinn Feiners were very successful in stopping recruit- 
ing. Dublin, however, did well with 17,536? — Yes. 

1392. Then from Munster you got 15,043? — I don't 
call that doing well from Munster. 

1393. The population of Munster is ?— I could 

not exactly say, but it should give a good deal more 
than the recruiting figures show. 

1393a. Connaught gave 3.920?— That is miserable 
— aljsolutely miserable. I do not know the exact 
proportion to population. 

1394. And Leinster 11,568? — That is excluding 
Dublin. 

1395. We must add the 11,000 and the 17,000 to- 
gether? — Yes, Leinster is medium. 

1396. And Ulster 51,735?— That is not good enough, 

but it has done well. , 

1397. It is little more than all the rest of Ireland 

put together?— Yes. . 

1398. The Sinn Feiners were not successful there? 
—No. 

1399. But they had branches in Belfast?— Yes, but 
they were a small body there, and had not much 
hold at all. Dublin was the real hot centre and it 
spread in Limerick, Kerry, and down the West. 


Captain R. C. Kelly, Munitions Department, Dublin, examined. 


Chairman : I think it is important that you should 
read the statement which you have handed in, m 
order that you may confirm the statements that have 
been made on other occasions in connection with the 
special interview. 

Captain Kelly read the following statement: — 

“ Department of Recruiting for Ireland, 

“ 32, Nassau Street, Dublin, 

“ 25 May, 1916. 

“ The Secretary, 

“ Commission of Enquiry into the Irish Rebellion, 
“ Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. 

“ Report in connection with the Conference of March 
“ 20th at the War Office, and March 23rd at the 
“ Horse Guards. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to report in accordance with 
your request as follows : — 

“ My services were lent in October, 1915, to assist 
civilian recruiting in Ireland. 

“ On March 16, 1916, I presented to His Excellency, 
who is Director General of Recruiting for Ireland, 


a report on recruiting containing requests for certain 
facilities. His Excellency at once instructed me to 
call and to attend the Conference held on March 20th 
with the object of securing these facilities. 

1400. Mr. Justice Shearman: That was at the War 
Office in London? — Yes. 

Captain Kelly continued the reading of the docu- 
ment as follows: — . ., 

“ The first matter discussed at this Conference held 
before Lord Kitchener on March 20, was as follows: 

“ ‘ Suggested Movement and Encampment op Troops 
in Ireland. 

“ 1 In order to familiarise the rural population 
with soldiers’ life, at a given date in May the 
troops in Ireland that can be spared from Garrison 
duty and Active Service Training should march 
out converging on, say, ten concentration camps, 
from whence route marches and manoeuvres should 
be carried out. 

“ ‘ These camps to be chosen so as to be access- 
ible to a group of towns, and also to some of the 
remote country districts. 
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“ ‘ The troops to bivouac on route and to en- 
camp ultimately in the centres referred to for at 
least fourteen days — a Gala atmosphere might be 
given to the camp. 

“ ‘ During the fourteen Gala days, joint or 
separate visits might be arranged for suitable 
notabilities. 

“‘The public to be given free access to the 
camps, and meetings, recruiting booths, and re- 
cruiting sergeants to be plentiful.’ 

“ Lord Kitchener considered this suggestion, and 
said that Lord French and the various War Office 
departments must be consulted, stipulating that no 
delay must occur in the training of drafts for the 
front. 

“ Sinn Fein activities were not discussed at this 
•Conference. 

“ I recollect, however, referring at the dose of the 
Conference to the following request contained in my 
report to His Excellency, and previously approved for 
discussion by him. ‘ Will the increase of Sinn Fein 
activity which accompanies strong recruiting pressure 
in Ireland be again allowed to interfere?’ 

“ I was stopped by His Excellency and Mr. Birrell 
from proceeding. 

“ At the second Conference with Lord French at 
the Horse Guards on March 23rd, called at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Kitchener, at which, however, he was 
not present, the movement of troops as set out on 
the previous page was again discussed, with the result 
that arrangements were suggested for ‘ the transfer 
■of six battalions to such places as the Curragh, Clande- 


Mr. A. H. Norway, Secretary, 

He read the following statement : — 

“ I think it right to point out that many of the 
•questions arising before the Committee lie outside 
the scope of my official responsibilities. Questions of 
Government policy are entirely outside, and questions 
of public security are within my sphere only so far 
as that security may be presumed to rest on the 
loyalty of postal staff or the effectiveness of postal 
arrangements. Beyond these limits I have of course 
not been in the confidence of the Irish Government; 
and the Committee will therefore understand that 
if my opinions are sought on matters outside these 
limits, they must be regarded only as those of an 
interested spectator. 

“ Loyalty of Post Office Staff. 

“The Committee may desire to see, without altera- 
tion or amendment a copy of a report on this subject 
which I laid before the Postmaster-General on the 
12th inst. With your permission, gentlemen, I will 
read that statement. It is as follows: — 

“ 1 Confidential. 

“ ‘ The Secretary, 

“ ‘As some prominence is being given publicly to 
assertions that the Post Office in Ireland has long 
been known to contain many adherents of Sinn Fein 
and other disloyal persons, that the Government has 
been warned of this fact frequently, and has appa- 
rently paid small regard to it. I propose to report on 
the matter fully. My records are of course destroyed, 
but the principles on which I have acted are clear 
and simple. 

“ 1 1 took up duty as Secretary of the Post Office 
in Ireland on October 1st, 1912, and I may say that 
as the case for Home Rule, to which I was inclined, 
appeared to me to depend on the question whether 
it involved any danger to the safety of the British 
Empire, the discovery of an answer to that question 
was a matter of chief interest to me from the outset. 

“ ‘ Early in the year 1913 the increasing tension in 
various parts of Ireland made it necessary to adopt 
some principle of action. 

“ ‘ The only rule of the Post Office dealing with the 
matter runs as follows : — 

“ ‘ Officers of the Post Office, having been re- 
lieved of the electoral disabilities to which they 
were formerly subject, are now eligible to be placed 
on the Parliamentary Register, and to vote at a 
Parliamentary election. Nevertheless, it is ex- 


boye, and Fermoy at the end of May for a recruiting 
rally.’ 

“ The question of moving troops for any other pur- 
pose did not appear on the Agenda of this Conference, 
but I suggested as an additional argument for the 
transfer of troops to help recruiting that their 
presence was likely to discourage Sinn Fein activity, 
and this view was supported by His Excellency and 
by Mr. Birrell. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

“ R. C. Kelly, Captain.” 

1401. Chairman: There was no question of im- 
mediately bringing these troops to Ireland — it was a 
question of bringing them in May? — Yes. 

1402. When the weather was suitable? — Yes. 

Mr. J ustice Shearman : According to your recollec- 
tion, it was not to Dublin that these troops were to 

Chairman : Captain Kelly says to the Curragh, 
Clandeboye, and Fermoy. 

Captain Kelly : That was the suggestion. 

1403. Chairman : There was no question from the 
point of view of Mr. Birrell and Lord French for 
sending these troops to suppress the movement? — No. 

1404. But to discourage their activities? — That was 
mentioned as an additional argument. 

1405. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Did it turn on 
recruiting ? — Yes. 

1406. And the opposition to recruiting? — Nothing 
else. 


Post Office, Ireland, examined. 

pected of them as public servants, that they 
should maintain a certain reserve in political 
matters, and not put themselves forward on one 
side or the other. 

“ 1 This rule was not framed in view of possible 
martial outbreaks and did not exactly apply. 

“ 1 The question arose at once whether signature 
of the Ulster Covenant was a breach of the Rule. 
I advised that it should not be so regarded, and the 
Postmaster-General accepted my view. The case was 
difficult. But it appeared to me that in adapting 
the principle of the Rule to the situation as it then 
stood, the proper view might be stated thus, viz.: - - 

“ ‘ The Post Office does not proscribe political 
opinions of any type among its servants unless satis- 
fied that such opinions are impairing the usefulness 
of the officer as a postal worker, or are prejudicial to 
the safety of the State, 

“ ‘ I was not convinced that either of these con- 
ditions existed at the time in the case of the Ulster 
Covenant, nor did I see how to enforce prohibition 
even if it were thought the better course. 

“ ‘ When the Irish Volunteers were enrolled the 
same principle seemed to apply. No evidence was to 
hand that membership of the force involved risk 
either to the State or to the usefulness of the officer, 
and there seemed therefore to be no ground on which 
membership of the force need be prohibited to ser- 
vants of the Irish Post' Office at that time. 

“ ‘ It was obvious that the value of the principle 
stated above depended on the possession of informa- 
tion making it clear whether any particular type of 
opinion prevalent among Post Office servants was in 
itself likely to impair usefulness or be of detriment 
to the State. On these points I sought information 
from the Irish Government and I may perhaps state 
that at my last conversation with Sir James 
Dougherty before his retirement I suggested to him 
the following view of what is called Sinn Fein, viz., 
that it was a loosely compacted body, with no oath 
or declaration of membership and comprising many 
shades of opinion, which extended from simple 
literary enthusiasts at the one end to Clan-na-Gael 
at the other. Sir James confirmed this view, and 
made it clear that the assertion of being a Sinn 
Feiner did not necessarily imply that the person 
indicated was dangerous. This was in August, 1914. 

“ ‘ I had even in 1913 been receiving occasional 
Constabulary and Police Reports affecting members 
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of my staff. My records are all burnt, but I may 
say that amongst these reports I recollect few or none 
of prime importance. I had, however, some reason 
to think that the whole number were not sent to me, 
and accordingly I saw Sir Neville Chamberlain and 
the Chief Commissioner of Dublin Police, and ar- 
ranged with them to let me see every report affecting 
any member of my staff. I cannot recall the exact 
date of this arrangement, but it was certainly in 
operation a considerable time before war broke out* in 
August, 1914. This is fixed in my mind by the fa<v. 
that immediately after Sir M. Nathan came to 
Dublin in September, 1914, I took advantage of my 
previous acquaintance with him and suggested the 
convenience of having the Constabulary and Police 
reports sent to me through him, so that I might, 
concurrently with the reports, get the view of the 
Irish Government, and that the Irish Government 
might also be directly acquainted with any view ex- 
pressed or action taken by me or (in the more serious 
cases) by my Chiefs in London. Sir M. Nathan 
concurred, and the system so established was in opera- 
tion up to the day of the recent outbreak, and 
furnished the occasion for interviews whenever 
necessary between Sir Matthew and myself. From 
that time onwards I have felt confidence that I had 
all the relevant information possessed by the Irish 
Government, the Constabulary and the Dublin Police. 

“ ‘The outbreak of War in August, 1914, introduced 
fresh considerations and marked the starting point 
of representations from the military authorities in 
regard to certain officials of the Post Office. At 
the desire of the military the Postmaster of Queens- 
town and two sorting clerks and telegraphists at 
Cork were required to take up temporary duty in 
England, while a third sorting clerk and telegraphist 
was dismissed because he refused to take up such 
duty, the ground of dismissal being the refusal to 
obey the orders of the Postmaster-General. None of 
these officers was transferred as a punishment for 
definite offence or breach of duty. It was merely 
signified in each case that the Postmaster-General 
considered it expedient that the officer should work 
out of Ireland for a while. Had any definite offence 
been reported the treatment of the cases would 
naturally have been different. 

“ 1 The military reports were moderate in number 
and so far as I can judge, well-considered. Nor was 
there any marked increase in the constabulary or 
police reports. By November, I had in my hands 
rather less than 30, and these I classified in three 
groups, viz. : 

“ ' A. Dangerous ; 

“ ‘ B. Potentially dangerous; 

“ 1 C. Probably negligible. 

“ ‘ The difficulty of classifying lay in discovering 
a consistent principle of grouping. The facts in the 
reports were almost invariably of slight intrinsic 
importance, and useful only as furnishing grounds of 
deduction. Nor was it as a rule possible to add 
much material information from official sources, since 
in the Post Office little is ever known of the private 
lives of the staff. If the Irish Government adopted 
a principle of grouping it was unknown to me. 

“ ‘ But it seemed safe to classify as dangerous 
those who were credibly reported to be in more than 
occasional or chance communication with some one 
or more of the small group of persons known in 
Dublin to be dangerously seditious, e.g., T. J. Clarke 
— and I adopted this principle. My list is in exist- 
ence and can be referred to. It is not in my hands 
at the moment of writing. It placed six names in 
Class A, and this I maintain was not a large number 
proportionately to the number of the Post Office staff 
— one name subsequently removed. 

“ ' This list was prepared in November, 1914, since 
which time nothing brought to my notice justified 
an addition to Cla§s A. It is of course impossible 
for me to give from memory details of cases of which 
the records are burnt. But the Under-Secretary is 
no doubt in a position to supply copies of the reports 
and of my. replies in all cases. I recollect no differ- 
ence of opinion. Nor were any of the cases of first- 
rate importance. Anti-recruiting action was some- 
what prominent, but the cases were not numerous. 
By no means all the cases proved upon enquiry to be 


well-grounded. In fact some broke down rather un- 
fortunately, and these cases produced in London a 
distrust of police evidence which was natural and 
which of course could not be corrected, as it was in 
Ireland, by the perception of increasing danger in 
the general situation. 

“ ‘It will doubtless be well in any memorandum 
laid before the Committee of Enquiry to describe the 
procedure of the warning letter, and perhaps I can 
be supplied with a copy of that letter, and a list of 
persons to whom it has been sent.' ” 

To this report I have to make for the information 
of the Committee the following addition : — 

“ 1- With regard to the principle (page 2) that 
the Post Office does not proscribe political opinions 
of any type among its servants unless satisfied that 
such opinions are impairing usefulness of the Officer 
as a postal worker or are prejudicial to the safety 
of the State, I have to say that until March, 1915, 
no general limitations were imposed by the Govern- 
ment on the association of Civil Servants with the 
Sinn Fein organization or its leaders and according- 
ly there was a natural reluctance to take disciplinary 
action against Post Office servants of a kind not taken 
generally. In March, 1915, the Irish Government 
proposed the issue of a warning letter to all Civil 
Servants in Ireland who were known to be active 
members of the Irish Volunteers. A copy of this 
letter is enclosed. It was sent by the Postmaster- 
General at the instance of the Irish Government to 
the following Post Office servants, viz.: Cornelius 
Collins, a sorter in the accountant’s office; P. 
O’Keefe, ditto, J. McKenna, ditto; T. Dolan, 
engineering department; N. Cremen, stores depart- 
ment ; T. Crowley, Sub-Postmaster, Ballylanders, 
Limerick; W. Cavanagh, rural postman, Rathvilly; 
W. Regan, rural postman, Moycullen, Galway. 
The information on which these letters were issued 
came to me iu all cases from the constabulary or 
police, through the Under-Secretary, with whom, as 
stated in my report to the Postmaster-General, I had 
a working arrangement whereby I saw all reports 
affecting Post Office staff. 

“For some considerable time after the use of this 
warning letter began the prejudice to public interest 
which it was desired to stop appeared to me to consist 
rather in opposition to recruiting than in the appre- 
hension of armed insurrection. No report or other 
information sent to me indicated any such appre- 
hension. 

“ 2. As regards the dimensions of the alleged dis- 
loyalty in the Post Office. I may say that my own 
records being largely but not wholly destroyed I have 
been obligingly supplied by the Under-Secretary with 
a list of suspected officers in the Post Office about 
whom correspondence took place from apparently 
the outbreak of War until the late insurrection 
began. The list specifies 48 persons against some of 
whom the suspicion was to my recollection slight and 
indefinite. All were considered and dealt with in a 
manner satisfactory to the Irish Government. I may 
add that the Post Office staff in Ireland comprises 
slightly over 17,000 persons.” 

1407. Chairman: Is the Post Office in Dublin 
directly under the Postmaster-General in London? — 
Yes; subordinate to the Postmaster-General. 

1408. There is no independent Post Office here? — 
No. I am the Head of the Post Office here, but I 
am suboi-dinate to the Postmaster-General. 

1409. What office did you fill before you became 
Secretary to the Post Office?— -I was Assistant Secre- 
tary on the London Headquarters Staff. 

1410. You know that practically there were about 
48 disloyal people in the Postal Service over here? — 
Disloyal in various degrees. In some cases evidence 
was exceedingly slight. 

1411. But I suppose there may have been many who 
endeavoured to conceal their views? — I think that 
quite possible. I should be sorry to think that at 
any time, then or now, that the great bulk of the 
staff were not loyal. 

1412. You say, all suspected were dealt with in a 
manner satisfactory to the Irish Government, in what 
way ?— They were punished when punishment appeared 
to be just. Throughout this whole matter Postmaster- 
General had considered himself not only as the 
guardian of the public safety but, to some extent, 
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also as protector of the postal staff against possible 
injustice. 

1413-15. But did you feel it was necessary to pre- 
vent injustice? Was there any likelihood of injustice 
being dealt out to them? — That possibility could not 
be entii'ely excluded. For in all such cases definite 
evidence is rare, and suspicion is guided chiefly by 
rumour and hearsay. Accordingly, great care was 
necessary in weighing the statements received, so as 
to allow due consideration to circumstances favourable 
to the suspected person. To act without careful in- 
vestigation would not have been consistent with fair- 
ness to the individual. 

Chairman : I quite agree. 

Mr. Norway : That was the course pursued. 

Chairman : Would you kindly read the warning 
letter which you sent out to the postal servants. 

Mr. Norway: It is as follows: — 

“ Sir, 

“ The attention of the Postmaster-General 
has recently been called to the fact that you are 
a member of the Irish Volunteers under the 
leadership of a Committee presided over by Mr. 
John McNeill. The Postmaster-General has also 
been apprised of the open hostility of this organi- 
sation to recruitment in the Forces of the Crown 
.and, generally, to the Government under which 
you are serving. Of this, the public utterances 
of the leaders of the organisation and matter con- 
tained in the newspaper which purports to be its 
official organ are sufficient evidence. 

“While it appears to the Postmaster-General 
that an openly hostile attitude towards the 
Government, such as is indicated by membership 
of the body referred to, by taking part in its 
exercises and by association with its leaders in its 
business would at any time be improper in a 
member of the Civil Service, such an attitude in 
the time of war on the part of persons entrusted 
with business of the State is fraught with risk 
to the country which no Government is justified 
in incurring. 

“ In these circumstances, I am directed to call 
on you to cease all connection with the Irish 
Volunteers or any other organisation pursuing 
similar objects, and to inform you that if you 
fail to comply with this direction the Postmaster- 
General will have no alternative but to dismiss 
you from your appointment in the Post Office 
without further warning.” 

1416. Chairman : Were you at the Post Office when 
the attack was made? — No, I had left about ten 
minutes before; I went to the office in the morning, 
but I had hardly sat down to work when the Under 
Secretary rang me up to say he wanted to see me. 

1417. Do you know what was the attitude of the 
officials in the Post Office after the attack was made? 
— I understand they were all turned out except one 
female telegraphist, who remained behind to nurse 
a wounded sergeant. Might I, perhaps, say on this 
question a word about the loyalty of the Post Office 


Staff. I do not wish to exclude the possibility that 
there may have been disloyal persons of whom I have 
not heard in the Post Office, but I think it only fair 
to state that the conduct of the staff, generally, 
throughout this crisis, and throughout the war, has 
been quite excellent. Throughout the war many 
changes in the staff and the character of the work 
were rendered necessary, owing to the number of men 
who went on active service. This entailed much 
inconvenience to the staff, and all these claims which 
were made upon them were met with a perfectly 
admirable public spirit, and during the insurrection 
itself, the staff had in many cases to work under 
extraordinary inconvenience, and deal with a great 
mass of correspondence which arrived by new routes, 
and in the most unexpected way, and they carried 
out their duties in a perfectly admirable manner. 
The same is true of their work during the restoration 
of the public services after the insurrection. They 
acted with a zeal and public spirit which seems to me 
to furnish some reason, at least, for thinking that 
there was not much' disloyalty. 

1418. What was the attitude of the staff? — It was 
admirable, there was no sullenness, and no apparent 
disloyalty, but a praiseworthy zeai for the interests 
of the public service, of which, I think, I am fairly 
entitled to feel proud. 

1418a. Chairman : I am very glad to hear that 
statement? — It is but. justice to them that I should 
say so. 

1419. Chairman : I am very pleased to hear it. 
Have you any reason to believe that any Post Office 
servants joined with the Sinn Feiners when the 
latter seized the Post Office? — I have no reason to 
believe it, but I have reason to believe that a certain 
number were concerned in the rebellion, although 
where employed I am not at present informed 

1420. There were 17,000 postal servants, how many 
recruits did you give to the Army? — As my returns 
have been burnt I cannot give you the exact figure, 
I can only give it from memory, and you must take 
the figure as subject to some correction. Out of 
about 900 telegraphists or officials partially engaged 
in telegraphic work, nearly 50 per cent, volunteered 
for active service, a figure which surprised me. 
Might I say that ever since I have been in Dublin I 
have heard it said from time to time that the Post 
Office was full of Sinn Feiners. As often as that 
statement was made I have called for evidence in 
support of it, and never got it. The same statement 
was made in the public press. It was made this 
morning in another issue of the same paper, “ The 
Irish Times,” a paper for which I have a great 
respect. It was made in more definite terms about 
a week ago. In one of these issues it was referred 
to as “a grave and increasing scandal.” My in- 
formation does not support that statement, but it 
occurs to me that those who made it had information 
that is not known to me. At any rate I am exceed- 
ingly anxious to come to close quarters with that 
statement. The public sitting then concluded, and 
the Commission afterwards sat in private. 


( The Witness withdrew 

( Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock .) 
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1421. Chairman: Would you kindly tell us, Major, 
whether you had any experience of the working of 
the Arms Act, and of the provisions taken by the 
Authorities under it? — Yes, my Lord, I have ten years 
experience of the Act — of the working of the Act. 
It was the best check upon the carrying or the having 
of arms or the sale of arms that could possibly be 
devised, no man could sell arms or have arms in his 
possession without a licence from a Resident Magis- 
trate ; -'as a rule, if a man wished to buy a gun, to 
keep a gun in his house, he had to make an applica- 
tion which was sent to the District Inspector of 
police, and if the District Inspector certified that he 
was a loyal man, and that there was no reason why 
he should not have a licence the Resident Magistrate 
granted it. When the licence was granted the man’s 
name was entered in a book — the name of the 
licensee — which was kept at each station, the sergeant 
of each sub-district knew every man in the sub- 
district who had a gun or revolver, or even a sword, 
and the register in which the names were kept was 
constantly checked. Then as regards the sale of arms, 
a similar procedure had to be adopted, a man who 
proposed, to sell arms or explosives had to get a 
licence from the Resident Magistrate before he could 
do so. He had to keep a book, and it was one of 
the duties of the District Inspector to inspect that 
book monthly or quarterly and check it with his 
register, so that in that way he knew the names of 
all persons who either had or sold arms or ammunition 
in his district. The consequence was that in an 
ordinary police district arms or ammunition were sold 
only in two or three places, all under the supervision 
of the police and the Resident Magistrate. When the 
Act was swept away all these restrictions ceased. 

1422-3. Chairman : When was the next proclama- 
tion against the importation of arms made? — There 
was an order made by the Lord Lieutenant ordering 
the seizure of arms imported. There was no law 
against the importation. This matter was causing 
anxiety, and on the 17th November, 1915, this 
Proclamation was issued. (Copy of Proclamation 
handed in.) 

1424. Was there not a Proclamation revoked on the 
oth of August, 1914, up to the 17th November, 1915, 
warrant?— I am not certain about the working of it 
as I was in an inland county at the time ; I know that 
there was an Order by the Lord Lieutenant to the 


police to seize arms coming in, issued a short time 
before. Any police officer in a coastal station could 
seize any arms coming in under powers given by the 
Lord Lieutenant’s order. 

1425. And then I gather from this, that after the 
5th of August, 1914, up to the 17 November, 1915, 
the importation of arms was permitted? — Yes. There 
was no restriction. Then orders were issued, dug 
were not found strong enough, because when they 
were first drawn up they stated that the arms were 
to be seized “ at the port of landing,” then in 
February, 1916, further alterations were made; all 
were finally amalgamated, and the final orders issued 
were very strong, and arms imported without a 
military permit could be seized anywhere. 

1426. 1 think we shall hear about all that from 
General Friend? — Yes. 

1427. Mr. Justice Shearman : Immediately after the 
repeal or expiry of the Peace Preservation Act did 
you find arms imported freely? — They began to sell 
them all over the country, so that they must have 
been coming in. 

1428. What was your position then? — District 
Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1429. Do you think that since that Act ceased to 
be enforced that the sale of arms went on all over the 
country ? — Yes. 

1430. That was in 1906?- — Yes. At that time I was 
at the Castle, I went back to the country in 1908 and 
I found that they were selling them extensively, they 
were even selling them in the grocer’s shops. 

1430a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Was the Act in 
force all over Ireland or only throughout proclaimed 
districts? — All over the country. 

1431. You didn’t have to proclaim any district 

before this? — No. I have to correct my answer as to 
whether there was any prohibition on the importation 
of arms from 5th August, 1914, up to 17th November, 
1915. I mistook the latter date in the question. The 
first Order to seize arms, ammunition, and explosive 
substances was issued on 5th December, 1914. A 
second Order was issued on 12th December, 1914, 
making certain exceptions. The third Order was 
issued on 17th November, 1915, and the final Order 
on 2nd February, 1916. ( Copies of Orders are 

attached.) Therefore the interval during which there 
was no restriction on the importation of arms Was 
only from 5th August, 1914, to 5th December, 1914. 


Major-General the Right Hon. L. B. Friend, C.B., Examined. 


1432. Chairman : Would you kindly give the Com- 
mission, General, all the documents and regulations 
issued by the competent military authorities in 
accordance with the Defence of the Realm Act? — I 
have not them here, but I will make a note of them. 

1433. Thank you. Will you kindly send them on 
to us? — Yes. 

1434. I think they began on the 5th December and 
the 8th December, 1914? — Do you mean not only the 
Proclamations, the orders against importation and 
the suppression of newspapers? 

1435. I think it would be a very good thing to have 
them all. Would you kindly tell us how long you 
had been in your present command? — I came here to 
Ireland in January, 1913, as Major-General in charge 
of administration and I continued in that office until 
September, 1914. In September, 1914, I was told 
to take over the command of the troops in Ireland in 
addition to my other duties. 

1436. So you had a double duty then? — Not now. 
From September, 1914, up to the other day, the 


28th April, I have done both duties. On April 28th, 
the other day, General Sir John Maxwell came and 
took over command of the troops, and I reverted to 
my former position as General in charge of Adminis- 
tration. 

1437. Have you got any statement that you would 
like to make, General? — Well, sir, I have just noted 
down here a few things, and 1 will give you, as far 
as I can all I know as to progress of the orga- 
nising and arming of various bodies of Volunteers in 
Ireland since March, 1914, down to the recent 
trouble. During the year 1913 and the first part of 
1914 I saw and watched the progress of organising 
and arming of the various bodies of Volunteers in 
Ireland. After the outbreak of the Continental War 
in August, 1914, the movements took a new departure. 
The existing Volunteer organisation, both north and 
south, came forward and helped the military authori- 
ties freely and energetically, and large numbers joined 
the ranks of the Army. About September, 1914, or 
a little later in October, a new organisation came 
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prominently into my notice which was opposed to 
recruiting lor the Army, and whose members were 
obliged to undertake an obligation that they would 
not enlist. Part of the declaration for joining this 
new organisation contained such a condition as that 
they would not enlist ; this new organisation was 
called Sinn Fein, or the Irish Volunteers. It fluc- 
tuated in character and m numbers, but the numbers 
gradually increased and arms of various kinds were 
obtained in various ways. They gradually increased 
as I say, until we thought we were obliged to take 
action. Action was taken against them from time 
to time in consultation with Dublin Castle, part of 
my instructions being to consult the Castle before 
taking action. Whenever any definite serious action 
against recruiting or against the military adminis- 
tration was reported and could be proved, then action 
was taken, the action consisted of trial by summary 
jurisdiction before a magistrate, deportation of orga- 
nisers, and suppression of printing plant and news- 
papers. Summary jurisdiction was our resource, 
because trial by court-martial was practically barred 
and trial by jury quite useless. This I consider to 
have been a serious drawback to the administration of 
the Defence of the Realm Act in Ireland, namely, 
that trial by court-martial was subject to appeal and 
substitution of trial by jury allowed. I received infor- 
mation regularly from the Under-Secretary, the 
Inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, I was in constant touch with these officials, I 
saw the Under-Secretary personally at least two 
or three times a week, he was always most acces- 
sible. Major Price was, as you know, formerly 
belonging to the Royal Irish Constabulary and was 
appointed, after the war broke out, Intelligence 
Officer at Headquarters ; he was constantly in touch 
with the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police — with the officials of 
both these bodies and with Dublin Castle, and I 
consider that I was kept very fully aware of all the 
information that was available. My anxiety was 
increased after the beginning of the present year, 
when the Sinn Fein organisation became bolder and 
more openly anti-military and anti-recruiting and I 
thought it possible that a collision with the troops 
might happen at any moment especially in Dublin, 
Cork, and Killarney where we had some demon- 
strations against recruiting. In addition to this 
anxiety I had various reports and warnings from the 
War Office and from the Admiral in Queenstown. 
The first warnings began in December, 1914, when 
there were statements of the possible landing of arms 
from Germany, America, &c., accompanied by the 
rising of all disaffected persons, as well as Irish 
Volunteers. This went on frequently for 18 months. 

1438. In respect of an} - particular districts? — Yes. 
The South and the West Coast of Ireland were chiefly 
mentioned ; Kerry, Limerick, Clare and Galway. On 
the 9th of February I attended a meeting with the 
Chief Secretary and Under Secretary at Dublin 
Castle, and I understand, Sir, that Sir Mathew 
Nathan gave you the notes of that meeting. In 
consequence of that meeting I wrote specially to 
General Headquarters, the Home Forces and the 
Adjutant-General at the War Office, and there were 
ceratin interviews. 

1439. Did you make any demands? — Yes, sir. I. 
told Headquarters, and I mads tiie same statement 
at an interview I had with Mr. Birrell and Sir 
Mathew Nathan of the importance I attached to this 
bolder and more open anti-military nature of the 
Sinn Fein organisation; that under the Defence of 
the Realm Act I thought I could not do more than I 
had done, and I thought some strong action should 
he taken ; that greater power should be given to me 
to take stronger action. 

1440. Was that approved by the War Office? — I 
will show you the correspondence afterwards. In 
consequence of that Lord French, Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief of the Home Forces, saw Mr. 
Birrell personally in London. 

1441. What date was that, the 23rd of March?— 
No, sir. The letter I got was dated the 14th February, 
stating that Lord French had seen Mr. Birrell and 
discussed the matter with him. 

8329 


1442. Was anything done at that time in con- 
sequence of all this correspondence? — Not as between 
the War Office and myself. In Ireland we took 
certain steps. 

1443. What steps; deportation? — No, that was a 
little afterwards. At that time we re-arranged the 
troops. 

1444. Go on. — I should like to tell you afterwards, 
whether I should say publicly what these re-arrange- 
ments were and how much of the correspondence 
would be public. 

1445. Mr. Justice Shearman : We trust entirely to 
you, if you think anyone of these things, anyone of 
these communications would contain anything that 
would be of use to the enemies of the country, of 
course they should be private ; it is for you to say. 
We can’t judge. 

(Witness handed in correspondence to the Chairman.) 


Witness: And I think, sir, you say a letter from 
General Macready about the recruiting conference, 
he quoted a tetter of the 3rd April. During March 
and April of this year we received further warnings 
of a possible landing of arms and a simultaneous 
rising of disaffected persons and we took further pre- 
cautions with the troops at our disposal in Ireland. 

1446. Mr. Justice Shearman : You took them on your 
own initiative without consulting the Government? — 


1447. You consulted the Castle, I suppose? — Not 
as to the movement of troops, that is a purely mili- 
tary affair. That brings me down to the middle of 
April. We suddenly heard of the capture of the 
men on the southern coast, who landed in a small 
boat, and the sinking of the ship with arms on the 
21st April ; the cancellation of the proposed Easter 
Sunday meeting of the Sinn Fein or Irish Volunteers 
and then came the sudden outbreak in Dublin. As 
regards the military position up to the end of 1915, 
I was in direct communication with the War Office, 
but in 1916 I came under General French, the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, I came 
under that Office and corresponded with him as to 
the defence of Ireland and the training of troops. 

1448. Mr. Justice Shearman : When did that begin? 
— At the beginning of 1916, the beginning of the 
present year. I can’t give the exact date. I should 
like to mention that our general military require- 
ments in Ireland since the outbreak of the War had 
been to raise recruits. In the first year or fifteen 
months we raised three divisions in the north, centre 
and south and they were sent abroad. After that 
our attention was turned primarily to getting re- 
cruits, training them, and sending them in batches 
to fill up gaps at the front. Then we had to 
organise a small mobile force which would be avail- 
able at a moment’s notice to repel a landing, and 
also to keep in the most important cities small forces 
ready to aid the Civil Power in enforcing the law 
whenever we were called upon by the Civil Power to 
do so. I think that these are all the notes that I 
have made. 

1449. Chairman : Would you consider the forces at 
your disposal sufficient to meet the possibility of a 
rising? — I had to balance between the requirements 
in England, knowing that they were very much in 
need of troops. I had to balance whether I should 
call upon them on an extreme emergency or make the 
best I could of what I had got. Later I took the 
responsibility of saying to myself that I had sufficient 
to meet any emergency at the moment with the con- 
dition that they were ready in England at short 
notice to send me additional troops or reinforcements 
if I needed them. 

1450. To whom are you directly responsible? — To 
the War Office up to the end of 1915. 

1451. And now to Lord French ? — Yes. Lord 

French, Commander-in-Chief to the Home Forces. 

1452. What is your exact position as regards the 
Lord-Lieutenant? — I would tell him anything I would 
think would interest him, or of sufficient importance, 
and I would consult him from time to time on 
matters that I thought he would be interested in, or 
that would be of sufficient importance. 

1453. And the Lord-Lieutenant has no sort of con- 
trol over the military forces in Ireland? — None what- 
ever, none that I know of. 
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1454. For instance, he could not against your wishes 
tell you as a General commanding the Forces in 
Ireland that he wished more troops brought to Dublin 
or taken somewhere else. You are not necessarily 
obliged to follow his suggestions? — No, sir, I should 
in that case telegraph to the War Office and intimate 
what he had asked me. 

1455. That is what I wanted to ascertain exactly. 
You were present at that interview, I think, with 
Mr. Birrell and Lord Wimborne on the 23rd March? 

1456. Would you kindly tell us what passed?— On 
the 23rd March there was a meeting about recruiting 
in Ireland, suggestions were made by certain Members 
of Parliament to Mr. Birrell as to the way we might 
stimulate recruiting in Ireland. I remember one 
subject discussed was that some of the Irish people 
were rather objecting to so many of these conva- 
lescent camps being formed in Ireland, seeing the 
wounded and poor crippled fellows walking about, 
that it had a bad effect on the people. There was 
a question of sending some more troops over ajid 
placing them about in the country. 

1457. You have no recollection of anything being 
urged that the internal state of the country necessi- 
tated an increase in the number of troops? — At that 
meeting. 

1458. Yes? — No, sir. 

1459. Mr. Birrell I think remained afterwards with 
Lord French and had a further discussion when you 
left? — Possibly yes, I don’t remember, but Mr. Birrell 
himself had a meeting with me on the 9th of February 
in Dublin, and at another time, I think, in a letter 
to me expressed his opinion that it would do a 
great deal of good to march troops about, especially 
in the cities of Dublin and Cork, with a view to 
getting the well-affected people into some sort of 
confidence, and also showing those disaffected people 
the troops marching about for the purpose of over- 
awing them. 

1460. With that idea of marching about troops had 
you in your mind the idea of getting further troops? 
—I meant that we would march about the troops we 
had, and if we could get more troops we would do 
more in the country districts; in the first weeks of 
April in Dublin we had marches of cavalry and in- 
fantry — the first two weeks, I think twice a week, — 
through the streets of Dublin. 

1461. Now on the 17th April Lord Wimborne 
was informed that a ship accompanied by two German 
submarines was expected to arrive on the 21st? — Yes, 
I think he got the information from me through the 
Under-Secretary, there was no date mentioned. 

1462. In his evidence Lord Wimborne said he was 
informed that a ship accompanied by two German 
submarines was expected to arrive on the 21st? — Not 
later than the 22nd. 

1463. Then you left on the 23rd for England? — On 
the evening of the 21st, Friday. 

1464. Was not that a little risky? — I may say I 
heard of the capture of the boat before I started, 
and on arrival in London on Saturday morning I 
went straight to the headquarters of the Home Forces. 

1465. Mr. Justice Shearman: You have seen, I 
suppose, notes of the interviews which Sir Matthew 
Nathan has put in, are you satisfied with them, or 
do you want to add anything to them? — I think I 
have seen them all; Sir Matthew Nathan usually 
sent me the copy, and if I had anything to add I 
would say so. 

1466. At any rate, you are satisfied they are 
accurate? — Yes. 

1467. Here are one or two instances: — There was 
a meeting held on the 11th October, 1915, and I find 
this note : General Friend thought it would be possible 
to make a raid on Liberty Hall or any other places 
in wdiich it was suspected arms were kept, and it 
was agreed before any action should be taken that 
might result in a conflict that we should consult with 
the Nationalist leaders as to what might be the effect. 
The marching about Dublin and its vicinity of armed 
parties who were claimed to be hostile to the Govern- 
ment were certainly most objectionable, and if it went 
on it would certainty be most advisable to prevent 
the carrying of arms in the streets. You wanted to 
stop the carrying of arms? — Yes. 


1468. Having regard to what happened, many 
people think that that ought to have been done? — 
Yes. 

1469. Beyond mentioning the matter to Sir Matthew 
Nathan, did you take any action in writing to the 
War Office or to Sir John French suggesting the 
carrying of arms?— Only that if I should be obliged 
to take action of that kind I shoidd ask for more 
troops. 

1470. Are there any communications between you 
and the War Office first and Lord French afterwards— 
are there any letters in writing on that subject? — The 
only one, speaking generally, is the one dated the 
10th February, putting the whole case before the 
War Office. 

1471. Is that one of the letters you put in? — No, sir. 
In Lord French’s office, I believe, they keep my 
letter. 

1472. Am I to take it from you that you were in 
daily touch with Sir Matthew Nathan? — Yes. 

1473. And. if you suggest anything of strong 
measures, he would express his view, and there would 
be a consultation? — Yes, in regard to taking action 
under the Defence of the Realm Act or any suggestion 
about helping the police and the Civil Authorities. 

1474. Mr. Justice Shearman: What we have got is 
this— letters passing from you to the War Office and 
General French as to any action you advised them? — 
Yes. If you would see that correspondence. 

1475. As regards your meetings with Sir Matthew 
Nathan. One is the 16th October, 1915 ; the next 
interview we have got anything about is the 28th 
March, 1916? — There is one on the 4th February. 
The meeting on the 4th February was almost entirety 
about proposed amendments to the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

1476. There is another note I see, dated the 6th 
April, with regard to some displays of military force 
and arrangements for such displays by the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the Royal Irish Rifles and some Cavalry? — 
Yes. I think I have said already that we have made 
arrangements for marches through the streets; we 
had a combined march once a week. 

1477. And the object of that was by a display of 
force to create a good effect by repressing disorder? — 
Yes. To show the people generally that there were 
other troops in Dublin besides the Sinn Fein troops. 

1478. Now tell me what was your opinion at the 
time as to the form that possible trouble might assume 
— what might be the chance of disorder in Dublin 
at the time? — My opinion is I did not think it would 
take the form it did. My opinion was that it would 
be something in the nature of a collision between the 
troops and the Volunteers. 

1479. You did not apprehend any armed rising 
such as took place; you rather thought there would 
be some chance disorder? — Yes. 

1480. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Riots, not disorder 
of the kind that turned out? — Yes. I should like just 
now to say that I draw a very strong distinction 
between what I did expect; something like a street 
riot or collision with the troops; also the danger of 
an armed rising and an invasion and landing of arms ; 
and this unexpected rising which took place without 
any warning, so far as I could see it was quite unfor- 
seen by anyone, at the worst I thought any trouble 
would be a collision with the police or troops. 

1481. You left Ireland shortly before the rising took 
place?— Yes. 

1482. "When was that? — On Friday night. 

1483. At the time you left, had you heard anything 
— any information about a ship being sunk? — I heard 
of a ship having been sunk off the Irish coast. I 
heard it on Saturday at the War Office. If I 
heard other news I should have returned that night. 

1484. Chairman: You heard of Casement? — I heard 
of Casement before I started; it was not known at 
the time that it was Casement. I heard that on 
Friday evening. 

1485. Mr. Justice Shearman: You heard that before 
you started? — Yes. I think I would have started in 
any case and come back the following afternoon. 

1486. Did it not occur to you that a rising or riots 
Were likely to happen on the Bank Holiday when so 
many more people were at leisure? — No. We have 
had instances of St. Patrick’s Day and Christmas 
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Day when one naturally got hardened to alarms. I 
was in touch with headquarters while in London, and 
I waited till Saturday to hear if anything was likely 
to occur. I went to the War Office on Monday and 
came back at once. 

1487. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You started on 
Monday? — I went back to the War Office on Monday. 
I there heard of serious things occurring and came 
back at once to Dublin. 

1488. Chairman : When you take leave, whom do 
you get it froAi? — It used to be the War Office, now 
it is the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces. 

1489. At that time you went on leave on the 22nd? 
— The 21st. 

1490. When you went on leave on the 21st had you 
leave from the War Office? — No. In the ordinary 
course I should inform General Headquarters, Home 
Forces, London (Lord French). I did not do so in 
this instance, but I went to his office on Saturday 
morning, the 22nd April, reported myself, and dis- 
cussed several matters with his Chief Staff Officer. 

1491. In a case like that you always tell the Lord- 
Lieutenant that you are going away? — I did in this 
case. 

1492. You don’t usually? — As a matter of courtesy 
I would certainly. I am sure I did it in this case. 
I remember saying who would take my place — who 
would be my substitutes — Colonel Cowan and General 
Lowe. 

1493. When you were away, who was in actual 
command? General Lowe or Colonel Cowan? — 
General Lowe. 

1494. Colonel Cowan would be in control of the 
Administration? — Yes. Adjutant-General Irish Com- 
mand ; he would know of the arrangements. 

1495. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You consulted Sir 
Matthew Nathan about anti-recruiting speeches 
before any action was taken? — Yes, except in small 
police cases. 

1496. Did you find when you suggested proceedings 
should be taken they were readily taken, or did you 
ever suggest proceedings should be taken and Sir 
Matthew Nathan declined to take them? — Yes, sir. 
1 have a recollection of two or three occasions when 
Sir Matthew Nathan demurred to my proposed 
action. Of course I took the responsibility, but I 
think in every case in which he demurred I thought 
it was not advisable to go on with the action. 

1497. And when proceedings were taken, were the 
prosecutions by the Military or Civil Authority? — 
By the Civil Authority at the instance of the 
Attorney-General . 

1498. They were carried on as Police prosecutions, 
not as Military prosecutions? — Yes. 

1499. When Sir Matthew Nathan said that pro- 
ceedings had better not be taken, was that on the 
ground of insufficient evidence or on the ground of 
policy? — I should say it was on the grounds of policy. 

1500. When did you suggest that proceedings 
should be taken? — I suggested it on several occasions 
when they became bolder and more aggressive. 

1501. I nvan when did you suggest that Liberty 
Hall shoidd be raided ? — On several dates when they 
became bolder and more openly aggressive. 

1502. You were not, so to speak, in touch with 
the National Parliamentary Party? — No. I saw 
them ; I had letters from time to time from many 
Irish M.P.s on the state of Ireland. Whenever the 
Irish Government would agree to raid Liberty Hall 
and other places where they were manufacturing and 
storing arms, 1 was of opinion that if we undertook 
anything of that sort we should make one big blow 
with an ample and sufficient force and arrest the 
leaders at the same time. 

1503. When did you first suggest that? — I think 
in October of last year. 

Mr. Justice Shearman: The first mention I find is 
October, 1914. 

1503a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The Civil Authori- 
ties thought the time was not opportune perhaps? — 
No. 

1504. In your various communications, did you 
communicate with Sir Matthew Nathan or with 
Mr. Birrell direct? — With Sir Matthew Nathan. 

1504a. He was the neck of the bottle? — Yes. He 
was always there. 


1505. The communications went through him to 
Mr. Birrell? — Yes. 

1506. You saw Mr. Birrell on the 9th February? — 
Yes. 

1506a. You met him again on the 23rd March? — 
Yes. 

1507. Did you have interviews with him really on 
the state of Ireland? — Only on the first occasion. 

1507a. When did you see him at other times? — 
Once or twice I remember, once before the recruiting 
meeting at Galway. 

1508. Before the rising I think your view was 
that the chief place of danger was the South rather 
than Dublin? — Yes, the South as regards these 
organised attempts, and the landing of arms. 

1509. When the Casement Invasion had failed I 
suppose you thought that probably the rising in the 
South would not take place?— -Yes. 

1510. Chairman: Where were there other Risings? 
— In Meath there was serious trouble. Then in 
Athenry and Galway, Enniscorthy and Wexford. 

1511. Were there any other places? — A little in 
Kerry. I don’t think it was much. It was only, a 
little rising. 

1512. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Were there other 
places where they mobilised waiting to see the result? 
— Kerry was the worst place, but there were others 
of that kind on the South Coast. 

1513. They mobilised? — I don’t say that they abso- 
lutely mobilised. 

1514. They were ready? — There was no doubt that 
the arrest of Casement and the failure of the ship in- 
fluenced them a great deal. They heard the news 
quicker than anybody else. 

1515. If the ship had successfully landed the rising 
would have been of a more serious character? — Yes. 

1516. It would have been much wider spread? — Yes. 

1517. Perhaps you still think that the main source 
of danger was the South? — Yes. 

1518. How was this route inarching arranged 
through Dublin, how many men were there? — I should 
think of cavalry and infantry about 700. For a 
small march there would be fewer forces. 

1519. Were there guns? — No. 

1520. Were these guns in Dublin? — They were at 
Athlon e. 

1521. What had you there? — Four field guns. 

1522. One battery? — Y r es, about equivalent to that. 

1523. And the Curragh — artillery? — No. 

1524. Mr. Justice Shearman : I think I ought to 
ask you this. About the document which was sup- 
posed to come from Dublin Castle, the sham circu- 
lar, the one mentioned by Alderman Kelly, I suppose 
it was a pure invention? — Yes, a pure invention. 

1525. ***** 

1526. Have you any proof of who was concerned 
in producing it? — I heard it was a lady, the Countess 
Markievicz, but that is only a rumour. It is very 
cleverly got up, except that some places were named 
that we would never have thought of seizing. I 
think the Archbishop’s house was named. That is 
one of them. Archbishop Walsh’s house. 

1527. You have heard about these troops that were 
available if an outbreak took place? — In Dublin? 

1528. Yes? — There were rather more than 1,000. 

1529. Chairman : Have you any evidence that 
German emissaries were in the country during the 
last_ year?— No. 

1530. No direct evidence? — No, I should like to 
mention that I saw yesterday in the Press that 
Captain Kelly had said in his evidence that a large 
body of troops were proceeding from England to 
Ireland in May. I do not know where he got that 
information from. It Was proposed to concentrate 
some of the troops already in Ireland into camps in 
May or June. 

1531-2. Chairman : How many commands are there 
in Ireland? — There is only the one which I held 
commanding the troops in all Ireland. 

1533. You are, so to speak, Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland. What Commands were there under you? — 
The four important harbours — Belfast, Queenstown, 
Lough Swilly, Bere Haven — and the Curragh. 
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1534. They were Junior Commanders? — One of 
them is a Brigadier-General. 

1535. At the Curragh? — A Brigadier-General. 

1536. And the others? — And the troops in Dublin 
under Colonel Kennard. 

1537. General Lowe was next in seniority to you?— 
Yes. 

1538. If you had to go away for a day or two, do 
you communicate that to General Lowe? — I might 


do so. There being a Senior Officer of the Head- 
Quarters Staff, I would communicate to General 
Lowe through him; as a rule I would send General 
Lowe a note saying I was going to be away. 

1539. Have you a Head-Quarters Staff? — Yes, like 
all commands — an Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General and the rest of the Staff. Of course, since 
the war almost all these appointments have been 
filled up by retired officers 


Colonel H. V. Cowan, C.V.O., C.B., Assistant Adjutant-General, gave evidence. 


1540. Chairman: I believe you have a Statement 
ready? — 1 have made up a Statement, but so much 
has been given in evidence that there is very little 
left, but I should like to make some points clear. 
One of these has reference to a meeting at the Vice- 
regal Lodge. 

1541. I think we would like to have your State- 
ment read out? — There is also the question of leave 
to officers. 

1542. Yes, we would like to have anything of that 
kind?— At about 8 p.m. on the 23rd April. 1916, 
Sir Matthew Nathan called and told me His’ Excel- 
lency wished to see me and he took me to the Vice- 
regal Lodge in his car. On the way he told me that 
some 250 lbs. of gelignite had been stolen that morn- 
ing from a quarry, and that it had been brought 
to Liberty Hall, and that His Excellency wanted 
a raid to be made upon the hall. On arrival at 
the Viceregal Lodge His Excellency repeated that, 
and suggested that a raid should be made for 


recovering the gelignite, on the following morning, 
Monday, the 24th May. I was aware that Liberty Hall 
was strongly guarded, that Volunteers were constantly 
coming and going, and that for some months they 
had been getting supplies of high explosives in small 
quantities. I felt sure that a raid on Liberty Hall 
would not be successfully carried out without con- 
siderable fighting, that it would stir the large 
numbers of Volunteers who had collected for a much 
advertised Easter Monday demonstration, and 
probably lead to fighting in other parts of Dublin, 
and that it would be risking a good deal with the 
small number of troops in Dublin without achieving 
very much. I felt that it was very improbable that 
we should succeed in securing the gelignite, which is 
made in small sticks, which could be easily removed 
by men in their pockets or in their haversacks. Each 
man could carry two or three lbs., and as they had 
been going in and out I thought it very improbable 
there would be much left. I felt sure we should be 
stirring up a hornet’s nest for very little result. 
The force which would be necessary for a raid on 
Liberty Hall would be sufficient to do the whole 
thing, that is, to raid the other depots in Dublin, 
and arrest the leaders. I felt also that Easter 
Monday was a particularly bad time, seeing that this 
was the day fixed by the Volunteers for their pro- 
posed mobilisation. Before expressing a definite 
opinion I told His Excellency that I should like to 
consult the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police and hear what the police intelligence 
was about it, and also to consult the General Staff 
and Intelligence Officer, and I arranged that I would 
be back at the Viceregal Lodge at 10 o’clock. 

1543. The Chairman: At night? — Yes, that night. 
I knew that General Friend’s view was that if such 
a raid were made, it would be necessary to get up 
reinforcements from the Curragh and Athlone, and 
the time available, from 8.30 p.m., when I left 
Viceregal Lodge, till dawn next morning, which was 
the best time for making a raid, was too short to 
admit of getting up those troops. 

1544. Mr. Justice Shearman : Were you thinking 
they would have to come from the Curragh? — From 
the Curragh the cavalry and infantry reinforcements, 
and from Athlone the guns. At 10 o’clock that night 
I returned to the Viceregal Lodge with Major Owen 
Lewis. General Staff Officer, and Major Price, 
Intelligence Officer, and found Sir Matthew Nathan 
and Colonel Johnstone, Chief Commissioner, Metro- 
politan Police, already there, and the question was 
fully discussed. Colonel Johnstone was very much 
of opinion that Easter Monday would be a bad day 
to make a raid, as the city would be full of Volunteers 
and holiday makers. That was the same opinion as 
mine, and his opinion was that if we raided Liberty 
Hall the same troops could arrest the leaders 
simultaneously. Several other suggestions were made, 


and it was ultimately decided that the thing should 
be postponed to a later day. Sir Matthew Nathan 
represented that before the leaders could be arrested 
authority would have to be obtained from the 
Government. 

1545. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Mr. Birrell? — Yes. 
That is all I have to say about that point. 

1546. Mr. Justice Shearman : I think a decision 
was arrived at, was it not, that the leaders should 
be arrested, and that Mr. Birrell would be asked to 
give his authority, and that he gave it next day? — 
Yes, the decision was that he should be asked at 
once for the authority. 

1547. It was not generally postponed, it was not 
to do nothing, but it was decided to do something, 
and that authority should be sought to do it? — Yes, 
quite so. 

1548. Chairman : You got authority the next morn- 
ing? — I did not know that until I saw it in the 
evidence that the authority did come the next day. 

1549. If the rebellion had not broken out action 
would have been taken 24 hours afterwards? — 
Shortly afterwards. 

1550. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You had no special 
reason for making that raid at that particular time? 
— Unless with the object of getting this gelignite 
which was known to have come in on Sunday morn- 
ing. It was to my mind a small matter, because we 
knew they had a good deal of high explosives before. 

1551. But j r ou did not know where it was. You 
knew where this gelignite was, was it not there? — 
We knew where it was taken to on Sunday morning, 
but not where it was on Sunday night. 

1552. And it was suggested on Sunday night that 
there should be a raid? — Not that night, but between 
Sunday and Monday. It was rather Monday morn- 
ing in the early hours. 

1553. Could you have got the troops from the 
country, the Curragh, on Sunday? — From that hour 
on Sunday night, 8 o’clock, we should have only three 
or four hours to get the troops up, supposing the raid 
was to be made at dawn. 

1554. And you could not get leave from England 
before that? — We could not get leave from England. 

1555. How many men had you in Dublin — 1,000? — 
We had more than that; but a good many were 
recruits. 

1556. I mean efficient men, effectives? — I was going 
to give the number. I have them here. The total 
numbers we had available in Dublin on Monday 
morning were 120 officers and 2,265 men. 

1557. How many of them were untrained recruits? 

■ — -These were available to turn out. A good many 
of them were not well trained, but they were fit to 
turn out, and these were practically the numbers. 

1558. A statement had been made about Monday 
morning that the troops were kept in barracks? — 
No order was given to keep the troops in barracks. 
No holiday was given to the troops on Easter 
Monday, and they were doing their ordinary train- 
ing and drills. An inlying picquet of 100 men from 
each regiment had been for some weeks regularly 
kept in readiness to turn out at a moment’s notice 
to support the police in case of necessity. 

1559. We were also told that some, if not many 
of the officers, were away at the races? — I will tell 
you about that. 

1560. Will you read a regular statement? — On the 
question of the absence of officers on leave. That 
has been commented upon under an entire misappre- 
hension. Leave has been most sparingly given ever 
since the beginning of the war, except on urgent 
private affairs or a medical certificate. On the day 
of the outbreak in Dublin all the officers of the Head- 
quarters Staff were present on duty, with the excep- 
tion of two officers who were absent on sick leave and' 
one officer absent on urgent private affairs. 
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1561. That means, liow many were left? — I should 
have to tot them up. There were ample numbers. 

-1562. Five or six ? — Oh, more than that. Two per- 
sonal, four general, and seven administrative staff. 
Total, thirteen, in addition to the technical and 
departmental staff. 

1563. Chairman : Do you know that the troops were 
confined to barracks on Monday? — They were to be 
confined to the barracks on Monday. 

1564. It is reported in the press that large numbers 
of officers were away at the Races at some place seven 
or eight miles away from Dublin? — Yes, Fairyhouse. 

1565. How was that? — In Dublin a number of 
officers were on leave from England and from abroad, 
and Commanding Officers can give leave for the day 
to any officers whom they can spare. I have the 
numbers available for duty. They show the different 
regiments who turned out, and they amounted to 
120 officers and 2,265 men. 

1565a. Sir Mackenzie. Chalmers : These men were 
all ready? — Yes, 400 of them were ready to turn out 
at the moment, and the rest were in barracks. 

1566. Were the guards strengthened at the Vice- 
regal Lodge and the Castle? — Not on Monday morn- 
ing. They were strengthened after the disturbances 
began. 

1567. There was a suggestion of a proposal to 
increase the Castle guard, and that Sir Matthew 
Nathan saw an objection? — I know nothing of any 
such suggestion; it did not come to or from me. 
There were near the Castle in the Ship Street 
barracks, just behind the Castle, 20 or 25 armed men 
at hand. There was a guard of six. 

1568. When the row began, what happened to these 
men ? — They were brought into the Castle. The guard 
then had been overpowered and shut up in the Guard 
room and the rifles taken from them. The rest were 
brought into the Castle from Ship Street, which is 
immediately behind and within the Castle enclosure. 

1569. Had any special areas been held by troops; 
you were not expecting this kind of thing? — No, not 
in the least. We thought on Friday and Saturday, 
when Casement was being brought up, something 
might happen, and we were anxious. We thought 
they would have news of his coming, and there might 
be trouble. 

1570. A riot? — An attempt at release, but he 
arrived at half-past five, and there, apparently, was 
nobody in Dublin who knew of his arrival, and he 
was on the boat before 8 o’clock. 

1571. There was no reason to put guards specially 
upon places like the Bank of Ireland? — No. 

1572. I suppose there is always a guard there? — 
There is a small guard there. 

1573. Who held that against the rebels? — The Bank 
of Ireland? It never was attacked. As soon as the 
reinforcements got to the Castle they were pushed 
round to Trinity College. About the question of 
leave, may I say one word — there was no delay owing 
to officers being away. That ought to be shown. 
The first intimation that any riot had arisen came to 
Headquarters at 10 minutes past 12. The first train 
from the Curragh with the reinforcements arrived at a 
quarter past four, that is four hours and five minutes 
from the time of the first intimation, and the Curragh 
troops arrived at 20 minutes intervals until we had 
the whole of the reinforcements here. 

1573a. If you had more troops could you have been 
more effective? — At the time of the arrival from the 
Curragh we could have done with a good many more. 

_ 1573b. When the men arrived from the Curragh ? — 

> es, but after that the situation was pretty well in 
haiM, in the first 24 or, perhaps, 48 hours. 

1574. Then it became a siege? — Then it became a 
fight in the streets. 

_ 1575. You knew of course, that the Sinn Fein 
Volunteers were to have a march on Monday? — We 
knew from the papers on Sunday morning that the 
rebel mobilisation order had been cancelled. 

1576. The Sinn Fein mobilisation? — Yes. 

1577 . What impression was left on your mind by 
that? — The impression was that they had just learned 
that Casement had failed, that the landing had failed, 
ami that they had given up the proposed mobilisation. 
It did go through my mind whether it was a blind. 

>' e discussed that. 


1578. What do you think now', do you think it was 
a blind? — Yes, I think it possibly w'as. 

1579. And the withdrawal of the saner people? 

1580. Mr. -Justice Shearman: Where were these 
men, these 120 officers and 2,000 men? — In all the 
different barracks. 

1581. You mentioned the Curragh, that is some 
distance off? — 30 miles. These men were in Dublin. 
The cavalry at the Marlborough Barracks, in the West 
end, the Third Royal Irish Regiment at Richmond 
Barracks, in the South-west, the Third Royal Irish 
Rifles at Portobello, in the South-east, and the 10th 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers at Kingsbridge, which is fairly 
central. 

1582. And these men w'ere there on Sunday morning 
when you thought there was going to be an armed 
demonstration in the streets? — We knew there was 
going to be a mobilisation. 

1583. These manoeuvres by a number of armed men? 
— Yes. 

1584. Were orders given to hold these men in readi- 
ness or not, I don’t understand w'hat w r as being done, 
probably it is my fault? — Orders had previously been 
given for 400 men to be ready, in-lying picket, ready 
to turn out at a moment’s notice. 

1585. That provision w’as made to cope with any 
possible disorder from the manoeuvres, or whatever 
they w'ere called, keeping 400 men in readiness, and 
you thought it was enough? I am asking the ques- 
tion, not criticising it? — No. That provision had 
been made some weeks before. I thought it w'as 
sufficient to cope with anything that w'as likely to 
happen. The chief anxiety was outside Dublin, in my 
mind. These men had marched in Dublin dozens of 
times before w'ithout any trouble. 

1586. You were in command, in General Fi-iend’s 
absence in Dxiblin? — In Dublin, I did not assume com- 
mand of the troops in Dublin. General Friend does 
not command in Dublin, but issues orders to the 
officer who is in command in Dublin. 

1586a. Assuming the Lord Lieutenant says he w'ants 
2,000 troops and asked were they ready, supposing 
there was a riot, who would he send to in General 
Friend’s absence? — He w'ould send to Headquarters. 
I was the Senior Officer there, and w'ould have received 
the order, practically, on behalf of General Friend. 

1587. You represented General Friend, who was 
Commander-in-Chief, for the time being? — Yes, if 
troops were wanted in Dublin, I w'ould have issued 
orders in General Friend’s name to the Officer in 
Command in Dublin. 

1588. W'ho would that be? — Colonel Kennard. 

1589. There were 2,265 men available. Is that the 
position? — Yes. 

1590. You gave no special orders that officers should 
ixot have leave? Do not think I am blaming you, I 
only want information? — No. Colonel Kennard could 
not give any officer leave over 48 hours. 

1591. That w’ould have depended upon you and not 
upon Colonel Kennard? — Short leave — 24 hours to 48 
hours, w'ould not come to Head Quarters; he could 
deal with short leave. Leave for longer periods would 
come to me, and I W'oxxld decide whether I would 
grant it or not in General Friend’s name. 

1592. This point about officers going to the races — 
yoxi. don’t know whether they w'ent or not? — I would 
naturally not know. I don’t think they W'ent in any 
numbei's. I have a statement here of the number 
w'ho w’ere left. 

1593. You began that, w'ill you kindly finish it? — 
The Staff were all present. I will give you the 
figures of the regiments — 6th Cavalry, 35 officers, 850 
men ; 3rd Royal Irish Regiment, 27 officei’s, 335 men ; 
3rd Royal Irish Rifles. 21 officers, 650 men ; 10th Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, 37 officei's, 430 men. (List 
handed in.) 

1594. You also mention the Curragh column, 1,600? 
— That is the mobile column which General Friend 
spoke of, which w'as in readiness to go anywhere, and 
there w'as also at the Curragh the 25th Reserve 
Brigade, who sent up 600. 

1595. The 4tlx Dublin Fusiliers, you have not got 
the actual figures? — No. There were also 1,000 from 
Belfast. They came during the follow’ing day. 

1596. The list show’s the Dublin Garrison? — Yes. 
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1597. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : All these were 
within half-an-hour’s march of the centre of dis- 
turbance!-' — Within half-an-hour’s march of the centre, 
taking the Castle as the central point. 

1598. Or Sackville Street? — Yes. 

1599. They practically all turned out within half- 
an-hour? — Yes. The first 100 from each regiment 


1600-1. You could not get the men of the Dublin 
Police because they were unarmed, they could not 
deal with an armed rising? — They had to be taken 
from the streets, because they were shot at sight. 

1602. They were taken from the streets? — Yes. 

1603. If you had the Royal Irish Constabulary with 
their carbines they would have supplied a military 
force?— Yes. 


Major Owen Lewis, General Staff Officer, Irish Command, Examined. 


1604. Chairman : Did yon have an interview with 
Sir Matthew Nathan? — Yes. 

1605. Will you tell us about it? — I think to the best 
of my recollection it was some time in February — 
about the middle or towards the end of February. It 
was with regard to the suppression ’of seditious news- 
papers, and I think it lasted about 20 minutes. Sir 
Matthew Nathan dealt with the subject of the sup- 
pression of these papers generally, and also spoke 
about the arrests of leaders. Sir Matthew was not 
in favour of taking action against the newspapers, 
on the ground that it was a piecemeal action, and 
would be better deferred until a general consolidating 
action could be taken. He also considered these 
newspapers negligible, because the circulation was 
very small. I personally did not agree, and urged that 
these newspapers were doing a great deal of harm. 
One argument I put to him was that the suppression 
of newspapers was of more importance than arresting 
the speakers. A speaker stands at a street corner 
and speaks to 25 or 50 people, but a newspaper - will 
circulate in thousands, and although the circulation 
of a newspaper may be only from 800 to 1,000 copies, 
yet in the country the class of people who buy these 
papers do not all get a copy themeselves. Each paper 


Right Hon. J. H. Campbell, P.C., K.C., M 

1611. Chairman: Can you tell ns something about 
the relations existing between the Law Officers and 
the Executive? — Well, generally speaking 

1612! Mr. -Justice. Shearman : You were a Law 
Officer for many years? — Yes, I was first Solicitor- 
General in 1903, and I held that office until the end 
of 1905, and then about two days before the Govern- 
ment went out I was appointed Attorney-General, 
but inasmuch as the patent for my successor did not 
issue for six weeks I remained in office for six weeks 
as Attorney-General. I was appointed Attorney- 
General again on the 15th April of this year. That is 
tsv letters patent are dated as of that date. The 
position has always been regarded as one regulated by 
constitutional usage and practice. The Attorney- 
General in Ireland, as I think also in England, is 
strictly responsible for, and has control of, criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland ; and the responsibility in 
Ireland is perhaps a little greater, because, speaking 
generally, all prosecutions in Ireland are conducted 
by him. Private prosecutions are very rare and can 
only be instituted with the leave of the Attorney- 
General, and certainly in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred all criminal prosecutions in Ireland are at 
the suit or by the direction of the Attorney-General. 

1613. Is that at the assizes also? — Yes. 

1614. l 7 ou don’t have County Police prosecutions, as 
is the general practice in England? — No, before any 
case can be prosecuted at the Assizes the Crown Soli- 
citor has to send up and get the instructions of the 
Attorney-General as to whether lie shall or shall not 
prosecute. 

1615. That is very different to England? — Follow- 
ing that, or as practically a logical consequence he 
is responsible for the enforcing of the Criminal Law 
in Ireland, and that is a responsibility that cannot 
devolve on anyone else. It is inherent in his office, 
and so far as I can recollect, knowing the procedure 
for a number of years— I am sorry to say for nearly 
forty years — the principle and usage, to my know- 
ledge, has only been departed from in recent years. 

1616. Supposing the Attorney-General happens to 
be attending the House — they are not always Members 


would be read by 10 or more people. The result of 
the interview was that I conveyed to General Friend 
that Sir Matthew Nathan was not in favour of taking 
action against the papers at that time. 

1605a. Chairman : Nor against the leaders? — Nor 
against the leaders. 

1606. You discussed that at the same time? — It was 
more a question of the newspapers than of the leaders, 
and not so much the leaders as of the organisers. It 
was the paid organisers about whom the question of 
arrest arose. 

1606a. These were the men who went round giving 
instructions? — Yes, Blythe and Mellowes, and that 
class of person. Eventually two of them were de- 
ported. 

1607. Mr. Justice Shearman: Who was with you 
and Sir Matthew Nathan at that interview? — There 
was no one else. 

1608. You don’t recollect the date? — I cannot give 
it any nearer than the middle or the end of February, 
to the best of my recollection. 

1609. Are j'ou a subordinate of General Friend? — 
Yes, I am a General Staff Officer, Irish Command. 

1510. Chairman: Were you present at the inter- 
views in London? — No. 


F, Attorney-General for Ireland, Examined. 

of Parliament, but they often are? — As a rule he i3 
in Parliament, but there are exceptions. As a general 
rule the Attorney-General has been in the House. 
We have, however, an office in Old Queen Street, 
where we have rooms, and if we happen to be in 
England, the necessary papers requiring our attention 
are forwarded to the Irish Office the night before, and, 
in the absence of the Attorney-General from illness, 
vacation, or anything else, the Solicitor-General fills 
the same position and carries out the duties. 

1617. Are they ever away together, or is there 
always one in Ireland? — Speaking as a general rule, 
there is always one in Ireland. There were one or 
two exceptions, but it is the established principle that 
the Attorney-General is directly and originally 
responsible for the conduct of all criminal proceedings 
and prosecutions. A case that came within my know- 
ledge in or about 1905 was one in which Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, now Lord MacDonnell, wrote a memo, 
suggesting that in a political case, or what was a 
so-called political crime in this country, that it might 
not be expedient that the file should be submitted to 
the Law Officers. My colleague at the time was the 
present Lord Atkinson, and he prepared a memo, 
setting out the duties and responsibilities of the 
office, and declining to submit to any such memo. I 
joined with him, and the memo, was overruled. 

1618 Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s memo, was over- 
ruled? — Yes, and the files came to us as before. I 
cannot speak from knowledge, as to four or five 
years past, but my predecessors have informed me 
that the procedure is similar to that suggested by 
Lord MacDonnell, and has been in force for some 
years past, that is to say, that a segregation has been 
made in the files submitted to them in regard to what 
I may call political crimes. 

1619. Chairman: Who initiates the prosecutions?— 
In those cases what would happen I imagine would 
be this, that the Government, the Chief Secretary, 
or the Under Secretary would decide from his own 
view of the situation, and the information before him 
whether the matter should result in a prosecution. 
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1620. Mr. Justice Shearman: Who would they 
instruct; the Crown Solicitors appointed for the 
different counties? — Yes, there is a Crown Solicitor 
for every County in Ireland, and I think in the case 
of Cork, which is a large County with two Ridings, 
that there is a Crown Solicitor for each. We have a 
Chief Crown Solicitor in Dublin in the Castle ap- 
pointed by the Attorney-General subject to the 
approval of His Excellency, and he has supervision 
and control over the Crown Solicitors for the rest 
of Ireland. 

1621. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Is the file submitted 
to the Under-Secretary? — If it is an alleged offence 
in the City of Dublin the file of the alleged offence is 
generally prepared by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police or the responsible police officer in connection 
with the Dublin Metropolitan Police. If it is an 
alleged offence in the country the file comes as a 
rule from the District Inspector with perhaps obser- 
vations from the County Inspector. 

1622. Is the Crown Solicitor instructed? — Very 
often before it is sent up they have consulted the 
Crown Solicitor, and often there are observations 
from him on the file, but not always. 

1623. Mr. Justice Shearman: Do you sign any- 
thing? — I simply initial it, saying in this case there 
ought to be a prosecution, and I define the offence. 

1624. That is your fiat, putting your initials? — 

1625. You had no actual knowledge of the facts 
since the time you ceased to be Attorney-General in 
1906? — No, I went back to my profession at the Bar, 
and was re-appointed on the 15th April this year. 

1626. Chairman : That is an interval of eight or 
ten years? — Yes, an interval of ten years. 

1627. Since your re-appointment, can you give us 
some information as to what you have been doing? — 
I am not here for the purpose of making complaints, 
but simply want to answer questions and let you know 
the facts. During the nine days I was there before 
the rebellion broke out I received no official communi- 
cation of any sort, kind, or description intimating 
the probability or possibility of any trouble. I was 
not present at the conference which is. stated to have 
taken place on the part of the Executive at the Vice- 
regal Lodge on the Sunday. I never heard of it until 
I read it in the paper the other day, and so far as 
official intimation is concerned, I had no communi- 
cation of any sort or description from the Chief 
Secretary or the Under-Secretary. 

1628. Mr. Justice Shearman: Where were you?. — 
In Dublin. I wish to add that I never saw the Under- 
secretary during that nine days, though I was in 
daily attendance and we were only separated in the 
Castle by a partition. I had no interview with the 
Lord-Lieutenant during that time, and the only official 
act I did, or was called on to do, during that period, 
in any way bearing upon the situation, was in connec- 
tion with one file, which I have here. I thought the 
Commission might care to see it. It was in reference 
to the method or propriety of dealing with men who 
were parading in the public streets carrying arms 
which were admittedly service rifles and had been 
stolen or abstracted from the Military Authorities. 

1629. What day did you get that? — I wrote on it 
the day I got it, and I must have got it on the 22nd. 

1630. That was the Saturday? — Yes. 

1631. Chairman: How do you know they were 
service rifles? — This file shows that the matter had 
been under consideration for a month previously, and 
it says that there were reports from military officials 
and others stating that they had seen certain numbers 
of people parading, small and large, and they identi- 
fied them as carrying service rifles. They were able 
to see that a disc or mark at the butt end of the rifle 
had been removed, and they could see that they were 
service rifles. My predecessor, the present Mr. Jus- 
tice Gordon, apparently was consulted on the 31st 
March as to how these offenders were to be dealt 
with, and his view was that they ought to be dealt 
with by a provision in the Dublin Police Act, which 
under conditions of that kind enabled the police to 
detain persons suspected of having anything belong- 
ing to His Majesty. But he advised against pro- 
ceeding against them under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulation No. 2, bis view being that that regulation 
might probably be held not to apply to the case, as 


it was only capable of being enforced for the purpose 
of securing public safety, and he seemed to have tlie 
view that it might be a question a Court would have 
to determine whether in fact the interference with 
these men was necessary in regard to the public 
safety. 

1632. Mr. Justice Shearman: There was a simple 
remedy, he said, under the Police Act? — Yes, but 1 
took a different view, and I added a minute, which 
I wrote, and which is dated the 23rd, which appa- 
rently would be the Sunday. The minute is: “I can 
conceive nothing more dangerous or mischievous than 
to allow at this time any persons to parade in public 
carrying rifles, bayonets, or arms of any description, 
which can be identified as military service weapons, 
the property of His Majesty. In my opinion, ample 
machinery exists for dealing with such cases, as 
possession is pi~ima facie unlawful, and they can only 
have been acquired by those in possession in one or 
other of the following ways : by direct theft from a 
soldier, by being purchased from a soldier, or by 
direct theft from the stores or by sale or gift by 
persons in charge of the stores. All these methods 
are unlawful, and the persons in possession can be 
proceeded against by several different methods. In 
the Dublin police district under the Act of ’42, and 
in any part of Ireland, including Dublin, under the 
Army Act of ’81, Section 156, and under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulation No. 2. In my opinion, it 
is under this Regulation expressly framed for the 
emergency of war that proceedings should be taken. 
It is true that seizure must be necessary for securing, 
the public peace or the Defence of the Realm, but I 
can hardly conceive any circumstances under which 
it would be more necessary for each of these pur- 
poses to direct the seizure, than in the cases under 
consideration where the arms are in possession of 
persons notoriously disaffected, and have been stolen 
or otherwise improperly and unlawfully acquired from 
persons entrusted with them for the Defence of the 
Realm. In any case, I would leave it to the persons 
found in unlawful possession to challenge the seizure 
on the grounds that no such necessity exists, and, 
meanwhile, I venture to think that General Friend 
would be well advised in issuing the proposed autho- 
rity to those in command of the police and con- 
stabulary in Ireland 

1663. To issue a Proclamation? — Yes, authorising 
them to act. (TFifness continued the reading of the 
minute.) “ I would suggest that in the form of 
authority sent with this file there should be added 
after the words ‘ hereby authorise,’ the words 1 for 
the purpose of securing the public safety and the 
Defence of the Realm.’ ” That was the only com- 
munication during the nine days preceding the out- 
break that I received of an official kind in regard 
to threatened or anticipated disturbances. 

1634. The evil had happened before your intima- 
tion reached the authorities? — Yes. 

1635. Chairman : Was there any note on your note? 
— I don’t know what happened. The thing broke out 
the next day and nothing could possibly be done. 

1636. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: There are powers to 
proceed under the Police Act and the Defence of the 
Realm? — The Police Act, I think, is not exactly 
adequate. 

1637. Would you have to have a summons or a war- 
rant? — You would proceed bysummons, and an indivi- 
dual might not obeytlie summons and there might be a 
great deal ' of difficulty. My view was that these 
regulations were expressly framed for conditions such 
as I dreaded though I had no official knowledge of 
what was in the air. 

1638. What about the Regulations? — The remedy 
under the Regulations, I think, was appropriate and 
adequate. 

1639. Mr. Justice. Shearman: Can you tell us some- 
thing about an action which is now perhaps ancient 
history. Sir Matthew Nathan told us tha.t the 
Government withdrew a Proclamation against impor- 
tation on August 5th just after the war in pursuance 
of a resolution arrived at before, and that an action 
was brought against the Government, or in which the 
Government was concerned for arresting or seizing, 
and that the Government were advised by the Law 
Officers to compromise it. Can you help us in the 
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history of that?— I think I can. I happened to be 
counsel for one of the parties in that action, and my 
colleagues were the present Lord Justice Ronan and 
the present Mr. Justice Gordon. That was a case 
of Hunter v. Coleman. There is a report of it, and 
also the ultimate decision in the Irish Law Reports, 
1914. Shortly stated the case — the date is of some 
importance— the case had reference to a seizure by 
the Customs Authorities in Belfast in December, 1913, 
a few days subsequent to a Proclamation under Sec- 
tion 43 of the Customs Regulation Act in December, 
1913. This consignment came to Belfast within a 
few days, in fact the Proclamation was issued while 
the consignment was actually on its way, but the 
Proclamation was in time to operate on the consign- 
ment, and the Customs Authorities seized the goods 
when they arrived in Belfast, and they detained them 
under the Regulations and in accordance with the 
Act. These goods consisted of 100 Italian rifles con- 
signed to Mr. Hunter, a gunsmith in Belfast. They 
found their way into the custody of the Chief of the 
Police in Belfast, a very intelligent and energetic 
officer, Mr. Commissioner Smith. He kept them for 
some months and then for some reason he had them 
destroyed. The Proclamation was issued on the 13th 
December, 1913. Mr. Hunter’s contention was that 
he was entitled to recover the value of the goods 
on two grounds, first, because the Proclamation was 
illegal and ultra vires, and because, even assuming the 
Proclamation to be good, his property in those guns 
was not divested until a decree of a competent court 
declared their forfeiture, and the case for the plain- 
tiff was that the Commissioner of Police by destroying 
these goods had anticipated the order and was a 
trespasser. An action was instituted for the value 
of the goods, and it came on for trial in March, 1914, 
at the Belfast Assizes before Mr. Justice Boyd. The 
present Mr. Justice Gordon and I were counsel for 
Hunter and the Attorney-General represented the 
Customs Authorities, it being really the Executive. 
In the trial in Belfast evidence was given as. to the 
value of the goods. 

1640. Was it a Belfast jury?— Yes, but there was 
no question practically left to them, except as to the 


value of the goods. The judge ruled, in fact, that in 
any view of the case, having regard to the destruction 
of the subject matter, 

1641. Did he rule on the question of the Proclama- 
tion being ultra vires? — He did not decide that or 
express any opinion, but he said he would give every 
opportunity to have the question argued. Ho took 
the jury’s evidence as to the value of . the goods, 
which was not in dispute, as there was no evidence 
on the other side, and they assessed the goods at 
the value sworn to and found a verdict for the man. 
The matter came up for argument in the King’s 
Bench in May, 1914, and by a majority of two to 
one the court held the Proclamation valid. 

1642. What was the point, was it that this was 
merely a fiscal act?— No, the Section under which 
the Proclamation was issued is a Section which, primd 
facie, only entitles a Proclamation extending to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, a general prohibition 
of importation into the United Kingdom, but this 
particular Proclamation only extended to Ireland, 
and there was very grave doubt, and I am aware 
there was direct conflict of opinion between the Law 
Officers in this country and in England on the validity 
of the Proclamation.' The point was also argued in 
the King’s Bench as to whether, until there was a 
decree of a competent court decreeing forfeiture, the 
property remained in the consignee. 

1643. We were told that it was in consequence of 
advice that the Proclamation was withdrawn. It 
was a coincidence that it was withdrawn the day after 
war was declared, but it had nothing to do with the 
war, and it had been resolved on in time of peace. 
I only wanted to know what the fact was? — I cannot 
tell why it was withdrawn. 

1644. Sir Matthew Nathan told us it was disposed 
of by settlement, and it was thought advisable to 
withdraw the Proclamation, and there was no .other 
Proclamation until you came to the serious Proclama- 
tions under the Defence of the Realm Act? — Yes. I 
don’t know whether the Commission would desire to 
know what action I took from Easter Monday on. 

1645. Chairman: No, that is outside our scope. 


Sir Maurice Dockrell, D.L., was then examined. 
Chairman City and County of Dublin Recruiting Committee. 


Witness: The City and County of Dublin Recruit- 
ing Committee was formed in September, 1914, under 
the Presidency of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Meath, 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant for the City and County 
of Dublin. Since its inception, the Committee has 
conducted a very active propaganda throughout the 
City and County of Dublin, holding hundreds of 
meetings, both by night and by day, and in the 
country districts also upon Sundays. Its recruiting 
activities reached high-water mark in April, May 
and June of last year, when the recruiting returns 
began to fall off owing to the efforts that were being 
made to undermine their work by anti-recruiting 
agencies. For a few weeks in November, following 
upon a special effort made in the autumn of last year 
by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the returns 
considerably improved, but from that period onwards, 
the counter-influences at work became more marked. 
A small chart, showing the rise and fall of recruiting 
since January, 1915, is submitted herewith. 

Chairman : A return was made for Mr. Redmond, 
showing that 81,000 were recruited for Ireland, and 
that Dublin had recruited 18,000. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : 99,700. 

Witness : I have not seen the latest official figures. 

Mr. Justice Shearman: The total seems to have 
been about altogether 100,000. It is well to know 
that, because it has been over-estimated in a good 
many quarters, and also under-stated. 

Witness : The resolutions, copies of which have 
been supplied to the Commission, were forwarded to 
the recruiting authorities. The Committee held 
frequent meetings of its members, and for many 
months past it has been pressed upon the attention 
of the Committee, with much emphasis, that the 


falling off in its recruiting returns was traceable 
to the growing anti-recruiting agitation. 

Chairman: Will you tell us when you felt that 
your recruiting activities were being interfered with 
by the recruiting of the Irish Volunteers. What 
action did you take? — Well, we passed a resolution 
in November, 1914, “ The City and County of Dublin 
Recruiting Committee desire to place on record their 
conviction that their efforts to recruit for Lord 
Kitchener’s Army are being injuriously affected by 
the distribution of anti-recruiting literature and 
newspapers, and by the holding of public anti- 
recruiting meetings in Dublin. Copy of the above 
lesolution sent to the Premier, Lord Kitchener, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P.” 

1646. Was any action taken on that as far as you 
know? — No action. 

1647. Did the recruiting of the Irish Volunteers 
increase during that period? — That was our convic- 
tion. Of course, we have no statistics — that was oar 
conviction. We had a good deal of evidence that it 
was increasing, and one of the recruiting meetings 
that I would like to refer to here is one that was 
held on May 23rd, in Beresford Place, where Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington said “ Anything that weakens 
England’s domination of the Seas is good for Ireland. 
Germany never did us any harm. The only power 
that has ever done us any harm is England. If there 
is any power we should like to see smashed in this 
country it is not Germany, but England.” I only 
mention that as one of the meetings. There were 
several meetings held in other districts. On the 7th 
December, 1915, we passed another resolution : “ That 
a deputation consisting of Sir Maurice Dockerell, 
Messrs. E. H. Andrews, S. W. Haddock, and John 
Moran, wait upon the Department for Recruiting 
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with reference to a matter that the Committee con- 
sidered to be of great importance, namely, the cir- 
culating of seditious newspapers.” We accordingly 
waited upon the Department for Recruiting. 

1648. Chairman: According to the chart, in the 
month of December, 1915, during one week, the week 
of the 24th, you practically did not get any recruits 
at all? — That might have been due to the proximity 
of Christmas. On the 11th February, 1916, it was 
resolved “ That the Committee directs the attention 
of the military authorities to the increased number 
of anti-recruiting posters displayed outside news- 
paper shops, and elsewhere in the City and County of 
Dublin, in the form of newspaper contents bills, and 
considers that the continued display of such placards 
is detrimental to the interests of recruiting.” A 
copy of that resolution was sent to the Department 
for Recruiting.- On the 18th February, 1916, a letter 
was read from the sub-director of recruiting, asking 
for specific cases in connection with anti-recruiting 
posters displayed outside newspaper shops. We had 
a gentleman attached to the Committee, Mr. White, 
who was more or less an expert on the matter, and 
he supplied the information that “ The Irish Volun- 
teer,” “ The Worker’s Republic,” “ Spark,” " The 
Gael,” “ Nationality,” and “ The Hibernian,” were 
all frankly, pro-German and 'anti-British, and active 
recruiters for Sinn Feinism, and inciting to rebellion 
amongst His Majesty’s subjects. 

1649. Did anything happen to any of these news- 
papers?— I am not sure. They seemed to be sup- 
pressed in one direction to-day and emerged in some 
other form, in a day or two. 

1650. Mr. Justice Shearman: The last resolution 
says that a copy of this resolution was to be sent to 
the Director-General of Recruiting. Who was that? 
— That was Lord Wimborne. 

1651. And General Friend? — Yes. 

1652. Had you any communication from them in 
answer? — No, we had not. You see, His Excellency 
assumed control over all recruiting in Ireland in 
autumn of last year, and although we were in exist- 
ence from the start of the War, we were subordinate 
to the Department, and of course had to render our 
report to our superiors, and to abide by their instruc- 
tions. The Chamber of Commerce has forwarded to 
the Commission very full reports upon the Dublin 
strikes. The strike in 1913 was a very serious affair 
for the City of Dublin. They (the Chamber of Com- 
merce) are better posted of course, on the details, but 
I would like to say that, in my opinion, that strike 
was largely due to feeble government. The then 
Under-Secretary’s conception of government was that 
he should act as “ keeper of the ring ” ; in other 
words, that we, the citizens of Dublin, and the 


strikers should fight it out. I remember one occa- 
sion I met him in the street and pointed out that 
the citizens were suffering from a great deal of 
intimidation. I said to him, “ Don’t you think the 
police, where they are aware of cases of intimidation, 
should deal with them off their own bat? ” He 
seemed to think that was no part of the duty, of 
the police. “ If you bring me cases,” he said, “ that 
come under your notice, I will deal with them.” 
Dublin was in such a condition at that time, that 
any man who attempted to act as his own policeman 
did so at the risk of his life. 

1653. Was there any Citizen . Army at that time? 
— There was no army. It was in an embryo state; it 
was forming up. Mr. Connolly was then a prominent 
member, and I, myself, was brought on one occasion 
into prominent contact with him in this way: he 
came to me one Saturday morning and said to me, 
“ We are going to strike your firm.” I said, 
“ Why? ” And he said, “ We admit you are good 
employers and we have got nothing against you, but 
we think it would be ’a good case.” His exact words 
were, “ If we make you squeal, you will make others 
squeal.” I said, “ I thought that a strange con- 
ception of their attitude towards me, and asked 
Mr. Connolly was it a case of “ Swords out,” and 
he said, “It is.” On Monday morning I got the 
names of a number of retired sergeants of police 
who would be suitable to act as counter-pickets, and 
I employed them on our gates, and I fought the 
strike to the finish. 

1654. What was your business? — Builders’ mer- 
chants. The other remark I would like to make is, 
that there were no military. I think the military 
were asked for, but, at any rate, the authorities did 
not see their way to supply the military, and we had 
to depend on the police who are an unarmed force. 
I know this of my own knowledge, that on many 
occasions the police who were 5 sent to protect the 
merchants’ carters and the merchants themselves 
were not armed. The police were often not in a 
position to cope with the threatening crowds owing 
to not having any arms, and were glad to know 
that those whom they were protecting had arms. 

1655. Do you say the carters were going about 
armed, and also the strikers? — Yes, our carters were 
armed. It was well known the strikers were armed. 
We armed our carters and took out licences for them. 
We ultimately armed our pickets. 

1656. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: You mentioned 
Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington. Who was he? — He was a 
gentleman who was rather prominently before the 
public recently. His case has been referred to many 
times in Parliament. 

1657. What was Mr. Skeffington? — A journalist. 


Mr. Richard W. Booth, J.P., President Dublin Chamber of Commerce, Examined. 


Chairman : What evidence do vou wish to aive, 
Mr. Booth? b 

Witness: I am President of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce for 1916. This year we have a member- 
ship of 768, representing the manufacturers and 
merchants of the city. My firm carry on business as 
engineers, and 1 have been all my life in business in 
Dublin and am intimately acquainted with matters 
concerning trade and labour in the city. 

It is the desire of the Chamber of Commerce to 
satisfy the Commission of the connection between the 
industrial disturbances of the last five years and the 
recent rebellion, and to show how one helped to 
bring on the other, and how each sprang from and 
was encouraged by the same defects in the Adminis- 
tration of the Irish Government by the responsible 

authorities. 

The first labour difficulty in Dublin of recent years 
arose in 1908, when there was J a strike of dock 
labourers and other transport workers, which seriously 
hampered the trade of the port. During this strike 
the traders complained that they were not obtaining 
the protection they should from the authorities in 
endeavouring to carry on their various businesses 
with non-union labour. Accordingly, application was 
made by the Chamber of Commerce to the authorities 
8329 


for protection for the traders, owing to the state to 
which trade had been reduced. The strike, however, 
was settled by an agreement drawn up by Lord 
MacDonnell and Sir James B. Dougherty establishing 
a Conciliation Board. For a short time, until 1909, 
a few disputes had been settled by Sir Andrew Porter, 
the then Master of the Rolls in Ireland, who had 
been appointed Arbitrator under the Agreement. 
Larkin was at this time merely a servant of the 
National Union of Dock Labourers, and the negotia- 
tions were carried on with the Secretary, Mr. James 
Sexton. Larkin, however, left the Dockers’ Union 
shortly after this, and started at first in a small way 
the Irish Transport Workers’ Union. He was con- 
victed of embezzlement by Judge Boyd and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, but he was released 
by Lord Aberdeen after three months. From this 
time dates the power of Larkin over the Irish Ad- 
ministration. He very soon, during the year 1910, 
got the Irish Transport Workers’ Union on a very 
firm basis among the classes of workers engaged in 
the transport of goods. 

With his fiew strength he attacked the employers on 
a much larger scale in 1911, bringing out bn strike in 
the shipping and timber trades and on all the Irish 
railways except the Dublin and South Eastern 
L 2 
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Railway. This was the first application of the 
doctrine of “ tainted goods ” and “ sympathetic 
strike.” 

1658. What do you mean by “tainted goods”? — 
If any goods come from a firm or merchant opposed 
to them, they were not to be touched by the workers 
in that factory or business, and then this spread to 
the Railway Companies in this way. Packages sent 
across to England from such firms were pronounced 
“ tainted,” and railway men in England were asked 
not to touch them. 

1659. Mr. Justice Shearman : Trades "Unionists? — 
Yes, members of the Railway Trades Union. It 
lasted for four weeks during which the employers 
were without protection, and on their several appli- 
cations to the authorities the only advice they could 
get from the Castle was to “ go and make cause with 
the enemy.” During this period, through want of 
protection, merchants’ goods lay rotting at the 
stations. It was in consequence of this position of 
affairs that on the 21st September, 1911, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the Chamber of 
Commerce : — 

“ The Council of the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce hereby call on the authorities responsible 
for the safe conduct of the commerce of Ireland 
to take immediate action to protect manufac- 
turers, merchants, farmers and all peaceable 
subjects in the discharge of their obligations, 
and prevent the intimidation of law-abiding 
citizens by an irresponsible body of men. 

“ This Council is determined to support by 
every means in its power the decision of those 
Irish Railway Companies who have observed their 
legal obligations, which provide that no distinc- 
tion can be made by Railway’ Companies in 
accepting goods for transit in regard to the 
person or persons who consign the same. 

“ This Councill view with alarm the apathy 
hitherto displayed by the authorities, and their 
apparent disregard of the safety of the people, 
and the suffering and distress which has resulted 
and must increase if the law of the land and the 
rights of the people are permitted to be flouted 
by a Comparatively small number of discontents. 

“ The Council are strongly of opinion that it 
will be impossible to carry on the business of the 
country unless the authorities give ample pro- 
tection to men willing and anxious to work, and 
call on the Government to do so at once. 

“Copies of this resolution to be forwarded to 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Prime Minister, and the Members 
of Parliament for the City of Dublin.” 

In 1912 Larkin made a strong attack on Jacobs’ and 
there were a considerable number of small strikes 
which were availed of in order to increase the 
membership of the Union which caused considerable 
dislocation of the trade of the City in many quarters. 

In the early part of 1913 industrial matters 
became very bad and culminated in the prolonged 
general strike of the Autumn of that year which 
necessitated the port being closed from October until 
December. The strike itself lasted from August, 
1913, until February, 1914. During this period 
serious rioting took place in the City between th6 
police and the Larkinites, and to deal with it a con- 
siderable number of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were brought into the City from country districts! 
In consequence of this strike 25,000 workers 
were out on strike and in the riots over 500 
civilians and 50 constables were injured. The dis- 
location of trade and the impossibility of carrying 
on business were very serious, and consequently ap- 
plications were made for protection by the merchants 
with little practical result. The employers had to 
fight the workmen to an end in this dispute, and it 
terminated after a long struggle in the unconditional 
surrender of the workers. ' Towards the end of this 
strike, in the month of December, 1913, Captain 
White organised ivhat is now known as the Citizen 
Army avowedly for the purpose of enabling the 
labour classes to protect themselves from police 
interference with industrial disputes. 

This was the commencement of drilling and arming 
the labouring and working classes in Dublin and it 
therefore introduced into the question of all indus- 
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trial disputes a very serious element with which an 
unarmed police force would be unable to cope.. The 
Irish Government never really attempted to deal with 
this organisation as a peril or menace to the indus- 
trial peace of the city, and they were left to drill and 
arm " so as to co-operate with labour in this war 
against capital. This army was composed principally 
of dockers and carters the very class with whom the 
most bitter labour struggles had arisen. 

Larkin for the purpose of his propaganda had a 
paper called the “ Irish Worker ” which was largely 
issued for the purpose of terrorising workers, male 
or female, who were in the employment of what 
were called “ objectionable employers.” Their names 
and addresses were given in the paper which published 
threats against them and their friends, and in many 
cases their lives were made unbearable by this public 
pillory, and they were afraid to take employment. 
No serious attempt was made by the Government to 
suppress this form of intimidation and in many cases 
these persons and their families were unable to get 
food save at much inconvenience and risk. 

Immediately before the war, Larkin became very 
active in connection with the Citizen Army, and be- 
fore it was transferred to Liberty Hall he lived for 
a time at headquarters in Croyden Park. After the 
commencement of the war he disappeared, Connolly 
then took on the duties of Acting Secretary to the 
Union, having been previously Larkin’s Assistant, 
and from this time the Citizen Army was reputed to 
have grown much larger and the Sinn Fein move- 
ment began to gain strength. He found the Citizen 
Army drilled and armed and ready to co-operate 
with him although it had been originally formed for 
a different purpose in connection with trade 
industrial disputes. 

Having set out the above facts, I desire to inform 
the Commission that so far as one of the elements 
in the recent trouble is concerned, viz. : the Citizen 
Army, it had its origin in, or at least was encouraged 
by, the attitude taken up by those responsible for 
the Government of Ireland in the various labour 
disputes since 1908. The history of these movement! 
show that the Irish Government have almost in- 
variably pandered to that form of syndicalism and 
socialism known as Larkinism, and during the past 
five years adequate protection has not been given by 
the Government to those workers who were willing 
to work or to the employers in carrying on their 
legitimate business. This only helped to strengthen 
the hands of the Larkinite party, and so influenced 
them that they came to regard the Authorities as 
having no real or substantial power that could be, 
or would be, used against them. The whole efforts 
of the responsible heads of the Irish Government 
were usually directed in trying to effect compromises 
instead of enforcing the law by giving ample pro- 
tection to traders and workers. They encouraged the 
growth of what became one of the most powerful 
and dangerous elements in the recent rebellion and 
it was permitted with the knowledge of its object 
without interference or protest, knowing that it 
existed as an armed force, and therefore that it could 
only be controlled by an armed force, the Irish 
Government took no steps in that direction. This 
element of insecurity to commerce and industry was 
permitted to grow until it became a very real danger 
tc the community. Labour was now protected by an 
armed and controlled force of its own which was co- 
operating with it. 

It is quite a commonplace to say that all existing 
business, commercial enterprise and credit are based 
upon the security of the community from disorder 
and the existence of ample protection under the law. 
Apart from the position of Irish merchants many 
English firms have depots, and carry on business in 
Dublin, and it has been found that the credit of 
Dublin merchants in the United Kingdom and abroad 
has been unjustifiably affected by the knowledge of 
the unrest and insecurity in industrial matters that 
has existed here for some years past and of course 
recent events have accentuated the position. The 
Larkin Union was never a proper trade union or 
under proper control, and we have always pointed 
this out to the Irish Government and protested 
against its being allowed a larger measure of con- 
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sideration and licence than has ever been sought for 
by any legitimate Trade Union. 

For the various reasons which have been given by 
me I desire to press on the Commission the following 
conclusions : — 

Firstly, that this element of danger was fostered 
in its early stages by the inactivity of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland in not giving such protection during 
industrial disputes as workers, who were willing to 
work, and employers, were entitled to under the law. 

Secondly, as has been indicated by the merchants 
of Dublin, that there should be at all times in 
Ireland a firm Government Administration, as there 
is no security for merchants or traders or capital 
unless the administrative authority is reliable and 
effective. 

I also desire the Commission to recommend that 
there should be some method of co-ordination between 
the police and the military representing law and 
order so that they may be available to co-operate in 
giving such protection during industrial disturbances 
as the police alone cannot afford to citizens in their 
lawful occupations. 

1660. Chairman: Do you not understand that it 
does not come within the scope of our enquiry to 
make recommendations? Do you not understand 
that? — Of course if you say so, I quite understand. 

1661. It is not in the terms of reference. — But 
some people were perhaps hopeful that some recom- 
mendations would be made. 

1662. ***** 

1663. Is it your view that all this trouble was due 
to allowing Volunteer bodies to be armed at all? — 
The only qualification is the word “ all.” 

1664. You point out, and I was struck by it, that 
once you had a Volunteer body armed and an un- 
armed police you have anarchy. Is not the only 
remedy that no Volunteer body should be armed at 
all? — In Ireland? 

1665. Yes? — I have no commission to go into that. 

1666. You cannot arm your friends and disarm 
your enemies, you know. I hope you agree with 
that?— I think I would, personally, but I don’t want 
to commit anyone else. 

1667. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : By Government you 
mean the Chief Secretary or the Under Secretary ? — 
Yes, and also the Lord Lieutenant. We made repre- 
sentations to the Lord Lieutenant and the Under 
Secretary from time to time. Resolutions were for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant and the others named. 

1668. The Citizen Army is a very small bodv? 
uhat were their numbers?— I have not the statistics, 


but I am sure the police could give you the informa- 
tion. I am looking at it only from the citizens’ point 
of view. You could see them mustering and drilling 
and parading, and showing themselves more and more 
as the months went by. 

1669. The Citizen Army was by no means the whole 
of the Transport Union ? — Possibly not. At first when 
they were organised, they marched about with wands 
and sticks, and they looked like stewards; but as 
time went on, they gradually passed into the more 
serious form of being armed. 

1670. When you speak of it not being a proper 
union, are we to understand that there was a union 
inside the Union? — Not exactly. If you allow me I 
will explain it, something like this : It was not a 
properly conducted Union, and was not carried on 
like other Trade Unions that we are familiar with, 
such as those in connection with the engineering and 
building trades, the leaders of which trades under- 
stand all about negotiations on trade disputes, and 
you could hold them back from foolish actions, or 
negotiate with them as the case demands. You could 
always reason and parley with them, but Larkin be- 
came an impossible man. You yielded to him and you 
found yourself leaning on something you could not 
depend upon. 

1671. Do you not think it' more satisfactory to deal 
with a Trades Union than with a body of men who are 
unorganised? — Yes; but Larkin was not a properly 
qualified leader. Whoever had dealings with him 
were bound to land themselves in a mess. 

1672. What about Mr. Sexton? — He was not an 
Irish leader. 

1673. He is a man of high character? — Yes, I be- 
lieve so. There were negotiations that are referred 
to with him which I believe were satisfactory. He 
was a man that the shipping firms in Dublin were 
able to make terms with, and come to a settlement. 

1674. Could you give us information on this point. 
Wher did the Citizen Army or part of the Transport 
Union become amalgamated with the Sinn Feiners?— 
It would be very hard to fix the time. 

1675. Could you give us any approximation? — What 
seems to have happened- was this: that the Sinn 
Feiners took the lead and were out for serious steps. 
The others were very willing and ready, and organized 
to form one of their wings— That seems to be what 
happened. 

1676. And eventually Connolly took the entire lead? 
—Larkin having gone to America, Connolly took 
charge. 


1677-8. I don’t mean the Union ; I mean the Citizen 
Army?— Connolly was the recognised head of both, 
there is no doubt about that. 


(The Commission then adjourned till the following morning .) 


SIXTH DAY. 

Sitting at the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. 
SATURDAY, MAY 37, 1916. 


County Inspector G. B. Ruttled 

1679. Chairman : Would you kindly tell us all yc 
w I , lhe Sinn Fein Rebellion in County Galwa 
w e.'t Riding ; that is your district ? — Yes. That is n 
district. 

1680. How long have you been in the Police force 
— twenty-seven years. Do you want it. from tl 
beginning, or from the time they started in 1913? 

1681. About 1913? — The first branch of the Iris 
Volunteers was formed in Galway town on the 12i 

ecember, 1913, at a meeting which was addressed 1 
Ueorge Nichols, Sir Roger Casement, P. H. Pears 
•rrolessor John McNeill, and others. George Nichol 
who acted as chairman, said their object in forming tl 


Royal Irish Constabulary, examined. 

branch was to unite all Irishmen in order that they might 
make Ireland a nation. Sir Roger Casement said their 
object was to win Home Rule and to protect themselves 
against the threats of the Ulster Volunteers. Professor 
McNeill said they were organising in order to have their 
own way — one Ireland, that they were to act as a 
defensive force for the Irish Nation ; that their object 
was the same as that of the Volunteers of 1779, namely 
an independent Ireland. At that meeting 248 members 
enrolled. George Nichols, of Galway, became an active 
organiser, and at the end of May, 1914, there were ten 
branches with a membership of 964. Through the 
influence of Mr. Redmond and the Irish Party the 
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organisation now became very strong. At the end of 
June, 1914, there were 24 branches in existence, with a 
membership of 1,938. At the end of July, 1914, there 
were 42 branches, with a membership of 3,704. At the 
end of August, 1914, there were 54 branches, with a 
membership of 5,179. Up to this time drilling was 
actively carried on by the various branches. After the 
outbreak of war and Mr. Redmond’s declaration in 
Parliament offering the service of the Volunteers for 
Home Defence, a marked change took place. Drilling 
practically ceased, for two reasons — first, because many of 
the drill instructors, who were ex-soldiers, joined the 
army, and, secondly (and this was the principal reason), 
because the rank and file of the Irish Volunteer's were 
afraid that Mr. Redmond’s declaration was a stepping- 
stone to their being compelled to join the Army. At the 
end of September, 1914, there were 57 branches, but the 
membership had fallen to 5,117, owing to the reasons 
stated. In October, 1914, a strong Sinn Fein, or pro- 
German, sentiment, and a spirit of resistance, caused by 
disloyal literature and the influence of extremists in 
Ireland, began to creep into the Volunteer movement in 
this County. On the 10th of the same month the 
Galway branch of the Volunteers was broken up because 
the townspeople, who were strongly connected with the 
Army, resented the disloyalty of its leaders. The 
number of branches now became less and less, and merely 
nominal, the only activity displayed being by branches 
tainted with Sinn Feinism. About March, 1915, William 
Mellows, an Irish Volunteer organiser from Dublin, took 
up his headquarters in Athenry, and became an active 
organiser in the localities which had always been dis- 
affected on account of agrarian agitation. He rallied to 
his standard all the young men who were members of 
secret societies, with pronounced disloyal feelings. Three 
branches of the Sinn Fein Volunteers, with a membership 
of 244, were formed at Ballindereen, Clarenbridge and 
Spiddal, in May, 1915, and in the same month a meeting 
for the purpose of organising the Sinn Feiners was held 
in Tuam. The meeting was held in public and was 
addressed by William Mellows, and by John McDermott, 
late rebel leader in Dublin. The latter’s speech was most 
seditious, and he was prosecuted and sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. The prosecution 
took place in Dublin. In November, 1915, a large Sinn 
Fein meeting was held in Athenry, which was attended by 
all the extremists in this Riding, and at which seditious 
speeches were delivered. Owing to the influence of the 
organisers of this meeting the members of three branches 
of Mr. Redmond’s Volunteers, namely Castlegar, Clare- 
galway and Ornamore, turned over and joined the Sinn 
Fein section of Volunteers. These three localities had 
always been disturbed, were honeycombed with secret 
society influence, and most of the young men were noted 
moonlighters. At the end of this month there were six 
branches of the Sinn Fein Volunteers with a membership 
of 403 in the Riding. In addition there were 248 other . 
Sinn Feiners, who were nominal members of Mr. 
Redmond’s Volunteers. The Sinn Fein organisers con- 
tinued their activity up to the time of the rebellion. 
About the middle of February, 1916, a Sinn Fein 
organiser, named Alfred Monaghan, came to Galway and 
displayed great activity in connection with the Sinn Fein 
movement. As his presence was considered a source of 
great danger in Galway, an order for his deportation, to 
leave Ireland before 9th April, was made by the competent 
military authority. After the order had been served on 
him he quitted Galway and evaded arrest. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, 17th March, 1916, a Sinn Fein Volunteer 
parade took place in Galway, the object being to 
demonstrate the strength and growth of the Irish 
Volunteer force. It was attended by 434 Sinn Feiners 
from Galway West Riding, 72 of whom carried 
arms (rifles and shot guns) and 20 carried pikes. 
In addition to these, 128 Sinn Feiners, almost 
all of whom were armed with rifles and shot guns, 
from the East Riding of the County took part in 
the parade. The parade was led by the Pipers band, in 
charge of George Nichols. While the Sinn Feiners merely 
paraded the town, and left without making any speeches, 
their attitude was hostile, as a section of them travelling 
by train, fired a number of shots from the railway carriages 
as the train left Galway railway station on the return 
journey. At the time of the outbreak of the rebellion 
there were nine Sinn Fein Volunteer branches in the 
Riding with a membership of 805. In addition there were 


265 other Sinn Feiners who were members of Mr. Red- 
mond’s Volunteers, but who were too scattered to form 
separate branches ; making a total of 1,070 active Sinn 
Feiners in the Riding. 

1682. Would you tell us something about the outbreak 
itself ? — The rebellion commenced in Galway at 7.20 a.m. 
on Tuesday, 25th April, by an attack on Clarenbridge 
barrack in the District of Gort, 9£ miles from the town 
of Galway, which continued until 10 a.m. The rebels 
numbered about 100 men at first, but the number increased 
as time went on ; stone barricades were built across the 
road at each end of the village. The barrack was defended 
and held by five policemen who were twice called upon to 
surrender by a spokesman for the rebels who threatened 
to blow up the barrack. 

1683. Mr. Justice Shearman : Will you give his name ? 
—I will give i in private. The rebels then withdrew and 
reinforced others who were attacking Oranmore barrack 
in the District of Galway. The attack at Oranmore 
commenced between 12 p.m. and 1 p.m. There the railway 
line was cut, telegraph poles were cut down and a large 
hole was made in Oranmore bridge. This barrack was 
also fired upon and the windows were smashed. The 
barrack was defended and held by four police until relieved 
at 7.30 p.m. by a party of police and "military from 
Galway. The rebels took to flight and went towards 
Athenry, in motor cars. In the meanwhile ten leading 
Sinn Feiners had been placed under preventative arrest 
in the town of Galway and were handed over to the 
Naval Authority and placed on board ship. Thirty 
Special Constables were sworn in and three neighbouring 
stations were closed, and the police concentrated in 
Galway. A wireless message was sent to the Admiral, 
Queenstown, asking for 200 troops. On Wednesday, 
26th April, at about 1 a.m., a reconnaissance party went 
out in nine motor cars to try and ascertain the position 
of affairs. This party was ambushed by a considerable 
number of armed rebels at Carnmore Cross Roads, about 
six miles from Galway ; a sharp encounter took place, in 
which one constable was shot dead and one was slightly 
wounded. The rebels were put to flight. Later on, this 
day 26th April, it was reported that the rebels were 
marching on Galway ; a party of police went out to meet 
them. They did not come on, but took cover in a scrubby 
hill. This hill was shelled by a sloop of war from 
Galway Bay, and the rebels were dislodged. On Thursday, 
27th April, H.M. Cruiser “Gloucester” (Capt. Blount) 
put into Galway Bay and landed 100 troops, and a 
consultation was held. On Friday, 28th April, the 
military sent out a strong reconnaissance party accom- 
panied by police, and went to Athenry, where it was 
learned that the rebels were concentrated at Moyode, 
four miles from Athenry. On that night the rebels 
moved from Moyode and went to Limepark, in the East 
Riding of Galway, three miles from Ardrahan. They 
broke up there, abandoning five police prisoners and 
much loot, and scattered over the country, being advised 
by a priest to go home. Since then the police have been 
engaged in rounding them up, and 211 have been arrested 
and conveyed to Dublin from this Riding. 

1684. You mentioned, in the course of the statement 
you read, that a number of seditious speeches were 
made on different occasions in various places — now were 
they reported to Government ? — They were reported to 
the Inspector-General. 

1685. Yes. Was any action, as far as you know, taken 
in Galway over these speeches ? — No. 

1686. The gentleman who acted as spokesman for the 
rebels who threatened to blow up the barrack at Claren- 
bridge, was any action taken against him ? — None. 

1687. Is he a free man now ? — Yes. 

1688. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Still free ? — Yes, still 
free. 

1689. Chairman : At the conclusion of your statement 
you said the party “ broke up there abandoning five police 
prisoners and much loot, and scattered over the country, 
being advised by a priest to go home.” Were the priests 
acting in co-operation with the rebels ? — Some of the 
younger ones were. 

1690. Some of the younger ones ? — Yes. 

1691. Did they participate actively, are there 
other instances showing that they participated aotively '< 
— Yes. 

1692. And no notice has .been taken of it ? — No. 

1693. Mr. Justice Shearman : Has any action to arrest 
any of the priests been made ? — No. 
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1694. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : This priest whom you 
refer to advised the cessation of hostilities?— Yes. He, 
I think, was acting there as peacemaker. 

1695. As a peacemaker ? — Yes. He made a speech and 
said that they were acting foolishly because there was a 
very large force of military now in the country, and it 
would be far better to go home. Mellows said it was 
perfectly wrong, they should stick to him. The priest 
asked which advice they would take, his or Mellows’s. 
The people took his advice and went home. 

1695a. Chairman : Had that priest in your opinion 
been perfectly loyal previously ? — I don’t know his name. 

1696. You don’t know whether he was one of the 
younger or older priests ? — I don’t know. 

1697. Mr. Justice Shearman : While we are on that 
subject, in Galway, I am not asking you for names, were 
the priests generally a source of disaffection ?— The 
younger ones are, the younger clergy are, many of them 
are very loyal too. 

1698. I want to ask you something as to the formation 
of these bodies. Had the Sinn Fein or Irish Volunteers 
a uniform ?— Yes. They wore a badge which had the 
colours yellow, white and green. 

1699. Had they any coat or cap ? — Yes. They wore a 
green forage cap and a green sort of uniform and puttees, 
and they had bandoliers, They were rather well turned 
out on St. Patrick’s day in Galway. 

1700. How many turned out on St. Patrick’s day. If 
you know it you might give us the number?— About 600. 

1701. What I want to arrive at is this, had the National 
Volunteers, the Redmondite Volunteers, had they a 
uniform, a different uniform, could you distinguish 
between the uniform of the Redmondite Volunteers and 
the Sinn Fein Volunteers ?— The only thing you could 
distinguish is that the Sinn Fein Volunteers had a badge 
pinned on, a sort of little brooch, yellow, green and white. 

1702. So that any volunteer with a green uniform who 
hadn’t that badge would be a National Volunteer ?— Yes, 
one of Mr. Redmond’s Volunteers. 

1703. Apart from that badge, did the Redmondite 
Volunteers wear a green cap too ?— Some of them did 
I think it was according as they could get it, some were 
not in uniform at all. 


1704. Have you formed any estimate as to the number 
of people engaged in active rebellion, armed I mean ?— 
I think in my county 400 went out. 

1704a. Chairman : Have you got any direct proof of 
the influence of secret societies in Galway ? — Yes there 
was a secret society in Galway since 1882, and it has 
been— I could give you an account of it if you wish. 

1705. Has it always been attached to the Clan-na- 
Gael ?— Always, and it is always with the young men it 
!S connected there. It is also connected with the Gaelic 
Athletic Association and has led to crime in Galway. It 
has been at the back of the movement in Dublin. 

1706. Mr. Justice Shearman : Did the Gaelic Athletic 
Association hold athletic sports?— They held athletic 
sports, they hold athletic sports and they hold political 
meetings too. 

1707 Chairman : When you say crime, do you mean 
political crime or agrarian crime ? — Agrarian crime. 

HOB. Do you think that the fear of conscription had 
much effect in increasing the ranks of the Sinn Feiners ?— 
I thmk the rank and file were affected by it, the ordinary 
village boys I think they were very much afraid of being 
made to join the army. 

• . 1709 -^ hirkers , ? — Shirkers, well they don’t want to 
join. They won t fight for England. 

1710. And do you consider the preventation of emigra- 
tion had also some effect ?-I do. For instance in 
November 191 S, upward ° f 50 young men left Galway 
ana then the scene occurred at Liverpool when they were 
jeered at, they came back again and ever since then there 
has been a very hostile feeling. 

1711 What were those 50 men who wanted to emigrate? 
Were they Sinn Feiners ?— Yes. 

And were fche .r emigrating really with the idea of 
starting a new life in a foreign country, or shirking 
miht,uy service?- Well we thought both and also that 
affdrahere *° g ° ° Vei ’ t0 America to tel1 of the state of 

1713. And to agitate ?— Yes. 


1714. Mr. Justice Shearman : Who jeered at them? 
there were other Irishmen in Liverpool weren’t they ? — 
Yes, so I believe. 

1715. Chairman : Had you any indication that German 
money came over to Galway? — Not directly, but we 
noticed people who we knew were not well off had a great 
deal of money to spend. 

1716. You didn’t know where that money came from ? 
— No. 

1717. You never had any intimation or indication? — 
No. I never could find out, but there was always plenty 
of money. 

1718. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Are the organisers 
paid ? — Yes. 

1719. You don’t happen to know how much they were 
paid ? — No, I don’t know. 

1720. They didn’t mention that ; there was an organiser 
named Nichols in Galway ? — Yes. 

1721. What has happened to him?— He is under arrest 
in England, I think. 

1722. You say the movement started iu 1913 by a 
meeting attended by Sir Roger Casement, Professor 
McNeill, Pearse and others ? — Yes. 

1723. You didn’t think that was a seditious meeting? 
— No, it was the original meeting that started the 
volunteer movement before the split came. 

1724. And speeches were made at it, but in your 
opinion it was not a seditious meeting? — No, in my 
opinion it was not. 

1725. And the split then took place ? — Yes, the split 
took place when the war broke out. 

1726. Now, as regards the objection to conscription, are 
the people pretty well-off farmers there ? — Yes. 

1727. And one of their objections is that they don’t 
care to lose money ? — That is so, they dod’t care to lose 
money. I don’t think the farmers were ever better off. 

1728. T hey are not too willing to be disturbed ?— That 
is so. The farming classes are never willing to be 
disturbed. 

1729. Many of those who took part in the Sinn Fein 
marches and in the split afterwards, what class did they 
come from? — They came from various classes, farmers’ 
sons and labourers and all of these classes— mostly 
farmers’ sons. 

1730. Have you any big towns in your district? — 
Galway is the chief town. 

1731. What is its size, what is its population? — It has 
a population of about 13,000. 

1732. Now, in Galway, what class are the towns- 
people ; were many people in the town connected with 
this movement ?— They are very loyal in Galway ; they 
recruited very largely for the Army ; the town of Galway 
is not in sympathy with the Sinn Fein Volunteers at all 
or with the Sinn Fein movement. 

1733. What is the size of Athenry ? — It is not in my 
Riding, but it' is a small parish ; it is in the East Riding. 

1734. Chairman : There would seem to be always 
disturbance in that neighbourhood ?— Yes, there is 
always some trouble there. 

1735. Mr. Justice Shearman : It seems to be historic 
Athenry always seems to be in it if there is trouble ?^ 
Yes, it is the head-quarters of a Secret Society. 

1736. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You know Athenry for 
a good many years, I suppose ?— Yes, I know it very well ; 
pretty well, for a long number of years. 

1737. Chairman : Is not that County Inspector Clay ton’s 
district ? — Yes. 

1738. Have you had much service in Galway? — No. 

I have had only two months in Galway. I was in Ros- 
common before that. In Roscommon, the adjoining 
county. 

1739. Is not the influence of the Clan-na-Gael active in 
organising in that district ?— Yes, 1 think that Secret 
Society is evidently connected with it. 

1740. It is a branch of it ? — Yes. 

1741. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You mention that after 
a little brush with the police the rebels went off in motor 
cars ? — That is so. 

1742. What cars were those ; were they cars they 
requisitioned? — On that day they were holding up all 
cars, every person’s car was held up. 

1743. They were requisitioned cars ? — Yes. 

1744. Did you attribute any of the ill-feeling to the 
circulation of seditious literature ?— Oh, yes, very much. 

1745. What kind of papers were circulated through 
your district? — There was the “Irish Volunteer,” one 
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“The Spark,” another, “Nationality, “The Hibernian,” 1746. Where were these printed ?— In Dublin. 

“ The Worker,” “ Scissors and Paste” and “Sinn Fein” 1747. They all came from Dublin ? — Yes. 

— all these were circulated. 


County Inspector E. M. Clayton, Royal Irish Constabulary, examined. 


1748. Chairman : How long have you been in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ? — 28 years, 

1749. And how long are you in the district you are in 
now ? — Four and a half years. 

1750. Your district is the East Riding in Galway ? — 
Yes. Will you kindly tell us what you know of Sinn 
Fein in your district? — The first branch of Sinn Fein 
was formed at Craughwell in February, 1907, the number 
increased to four in June of that year when branches 
were established in Athenry, Lougbrea, Kilreecle and 
Craughwell, and though the numbers of members was 
small it was necessary to watch them closely, as the worst 
disposed individuals in the country joined the organisation. 
In December, 1911, the branches at Loughrea, Kilreecle 
and Craughwell had died out partly through want of 
organisation, and also because of local opposition. 
Athenry, however, remained in existence ; a branch was 
formed in Springlawn in May, 1915, with 28 members, 
Creagh was formed in October, 1915, with 12 members; 
Esker in November, 1915, with 20 members ; Ballycahalan 
with 30 members ; and Loughrea with 2 1 members. 
These was also formed in November, 1915, Killimoredaly 
with 44 members ; Killoran with 30 members ; and 
Derrybryan with 34 members were formed in December, 
1915, and Ballymanagh with 20 members and Cussaun 
with 58 members, in March, 1916, thus leaving imme- 
diately prior to the rebellion 11 branches in the Riding 
recognised as “Irish Volunteers” with a total membership 
of 371. - 

1750a. Chairman : How many members do you say 
were in those 11 branches ? — 371, to which must be added 
350 Sinn Feiners in Athenry district, who did not belong 
to any branch of the Irish Volunteer organisation, making 
a total of 721, possessing about 39 rifles. 132 shot guns 
and 15 revolvers. The Irish Volunteer movement became 
practically one with the Sinn Fein organisation at the 
split in the Volunteers between the McNeillites and 
Mr. Redmond’s party. Then the opposition to conscription 
gave the movement a great advance and caused the young 
men of military age to join in large numbers. A public 
meeting was held in the back lawn, Athenry, on the 
14th November, 1915, at which about 670 members of 
Irish Volunteer branches attended, 161 of whom were 
armed with rifles or shot guns, police were excluded and 
inflammatory speeches were made ; the result of this 
meeting was the almost immediate formation of five 
branches of Irish Volunteers in and around Loughrea and 
Athenry, followed shortly afterwards by two additional 
branches in the district of Athenry. A most lawless 
spirit was in evidence at a place of meeting on this 
occasion, numbers of shots being fired both there and 
from the railway trains when the people were leaving 
home. The object was, without doubt, to overawe the 
Government and to deter them from applying a Conscrip- 
tion Bill to Ireland. William Mellows, an Englishman, 
came as organiser in April, 1915 ; he got three months’ 
imprisonment, came back again at the expiration of that 
term worse than ever and continued at his work until he 
was arrested in March, 1916. The black spots in Galway 
East for numbers of years past have been portions of 
Athenry and Loughrea districts and embracing the sub- 
districts of Athenry, Craughwell, Moy villa, Riverville 
Bookeen and to a lesser extent Kilcreest and Peterswell. 
Secret Societies existed in most of these places time 
and again, and the people were embued with the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the ’67, '48 and ’98 days. The organiser 
had very little trouble here and his seed fell on good 
ground; the area above referred to was in the Land 
Agitation days, the scene of very many agrarian outrages, 
including a large number of coldblooded murders, in 
several of which the culprits were not brought to justice. 
The Land Purchase Acts were very largely availed of in this 
area notably in Athenry town, which was sold out several 
years ago, but this would not satisfy the malcontents. 
The Department’s farm became “Wanted.” The Dun- 
sandle estate was divided, but the tenants could not agree 
among themselves as to the divisions and began to commit 
outrages on one another, principally firing into houses and 
firing at the person. They became so expert with and 


accustomed to firearms that the teaching to “rise with 
arms ” did not shock them ; they glided quietly into the 
new condition of affairs. The Craughwell members of 
Secret Societies under the leadership of a famous 
criminal 

1751. What is the name of the famous criminal ? — He 
was a man called Thomas Kenny, who took a leading part 
in the rebellion at Athenry and is now on the run. Those 
members under this man’s leadership in due course lined 
up with the new agitators and took leading parts in the 
rebellion ; several of them are on the run, as also are 
several of the leaders from Athenry. including the Colonel 
Laurence Lardner, and the organiser, William Mellows, 
who when deported early in March to England, for 
offences under the Defence of the Realm Act, was back 
again in Athenry to take charge of his division at the 
outbreak of the rebellion. The remainder of the Riding 
kept very quiet during the outbreak, and no contingents 
went to Athenry from Ballinasloe, Mount Bellew or 
Portumna district. 

1752. Mr. Justice Shearman : You mention William 
Mellows, the organiser ; when did he come, did you say?— 
In April, 1915, 1 understand he was paid £3 a week. 

1753. Chairman : Mellows ?— Yes. 

1754. Mr. Justice Shearman : He was a travelling 
organiser ? — Yes. 

1755. Chairman : Mellows came from Dublin, did he 
not ? — Yes. 

1756. He had £3 a week ?— So I understand. That is 
the history of Sinn Fein up to the time of the outbreak. 
The first intimation we had of the outbreak was when a 
messenger came with the word that a constable had been 
shot and seriously wounded. Nothing occurred that day 
until about 5.30 p.m., when a message was received that 
the Sinn Feiners were active at Athenry ; it was their plan 
undoubtedly to attack Athenry barracks but it didn’t 
come off. They were very busy in the evening in the 
Town Hall of Athenry making bombs, and next morning 
they marched out to a place called Ballygarron about 2 | 
miles from Athenry to a farm belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ireland. They were there joined 
by all th 4 e Sinn Feiners of the West Riding of Galway, 
and remained there that night, when they busied them- 
selves by cutting telegraph poles, telegraph wires, they 
tore up the railway line and commandeered a whole lot of 
foodstuffs from the local farmers. Next morning they 
marched to Moyode Castle. 

1756a. Chairman : What was the total number on that 
occasion ? — As far as I could see they were close on 1,000 
when they marched out. 

1757. Mr. Justice Shearman : That wa< from the two 
Ridings? — Yes. Moyode Castle was the residence for 
many years of the Master of the Galway Blazers ; it was 
derelict then for many years and Mellows conducted the 
military operations there. The police concentrated near 
the place from Loughrea and 200 police came from Belfast. 
A message was sent out that they were coming. They 
were met by their friends who urged them to give up. 
These included the priest who with many of their friends 
advised them to disperse. 

1758. Do you know that priest’s name ? — I don’t, but 
he was anxious to get them to disperse. I have heard 
his name, but I don’t know if it is correct ; if it is correct, 
the man would not be disloyal but anxious to get them to 
disperse ; no doubt there was a contest between him and 
Mellows ; desertions had been going on even then, and 
they finally dispersed. 

1759. Chairman : What has happened to Mellows ?— 
Mellows is on the run too with a good many more. They 
moved out from Moyode and they are on the run. After 
that a number of arrests were made, some 270 in all ; most 
of these have been interned in England, and more — 12, 1 
think — have been convicted and sentenced by court martial. 

1760. And sentenced? — Yes. 

1761. Mr. Justice Shearman-. You say that the police 
have got hold of some arms, haven’t they ? — Yes. 

1762. When you rounded them up? — Yes. Seven 
rifles, the military seized some, the Sherwood Foresters 
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came down, having joined with the police, seized seven 
rifles, 86 shot guns, seven revolvers. 

1763. I suppose there are a good many still hidden 
there? — They have not accounted for about 35 rifles, 
there are certainly a good many hidden there still. 

1764. What rifles were they, service rifles or foreign 
rifles ? — One of them was a service rifle — one or two were 
service rifles, one was an excellent rifle made by the 
B.S.A. that rvas surrendered afterwards, by a man who 
was interned ; there were very few of them service rifles. 

1764a. Chairman : They were foreign rifles ? — Yes. 

1765. Italian or German ?— Italian. 

1766. Were there any Mausers? — I didn’t see any 
Mausers. 

1767. In your district did you consider the Press had 
great influence? — Oh, yes, there were those seditious 
papers. 

1768. And every day did a good many papers 
come down from Dublin ? — Not any seditious ones every 
day, they only came about weekly ; I ought to say that 
really this agitation was altogether confined to two 
districts, Athenry and Loughrea. 

1769. In these two districts what would be the popula- 
tion, roughly ?— The town of Athenry has about 1,000, 
the tow'n of Loughrea has about 2,000 ; the districts are 
fairly well populated and have always been the centre of 
secret societies. 

1770. Mr. Justice Shearman : What is the standard 
industry in Athenry, is it agriculture? — Yes, agriculture. 


1771. There is no manufacturing there ? — No. 

1771a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Trouble in Athenry 

seems to be hereditary, you say it has always been a place 
for trouble so far as the police are concerned, how many 
police do you keep ? — About 30, from 30 to 35 in the town, 
and in the sub-district of Athenry about 70. 

1772. Is that sufficient for ordinary purposes ? — Yes. 

1773. Now many of the Sinn Feiners were pretty well 
known weren't they ? — Yes. 

1774. Were there any people in it among them of the 
superior class and education ? — No. 

1775. What class did they come from? — Well, one of 
the leaders, this man Kenny, is a blacksmith, another was 
a publican. There were shopkeepers and farmers’ sons. 

1776. There was nobody of a literary type a Sinn 
Feiner ? — No. 

1777. There was no person of any considerable posi- 
tion ?— No. 

1778. Mr. Justice Shearman : Were the priests assisting 
this movement in your district ? — Yes. 

1779. Chairman : The younger priests or the older 
ones ? — The younger ones. 

1780. Not the older ones ? — No. 

1781. Mr. Justice Shearman : It has been described by 
other witnesses that there were a considerable number ? — 
Well, yes. 

1782. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : As a priest gets older 
do you think that he mellows down ? — He gets more 
careful I think. 


County Inspector H. O. H. Hill, Royal Irish Constabulary, Examined. 


1783. Chairman : You are County Inspector of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for Kerry? — 5Tes. 

1784. How long have you been in the Service? — 


Thirty-five and. a half years. 

1785. How long have you been in Kerry ? — Three and 
a half years. 

1786. Where were you before that? — I was in Cavan, I 
was Commissioner in Belfast for three and a half years, 
and I was in Tyrone before that. 

1787. You have had a general experience? — I have, all 
over Ireland. 

1788. You have prepared some notes on the Sinn Fein 
movement in Kerry? — Yes. The Sinn Fein movement 
first came into prominence in Kerry in October, 1914, 
after Mr. J ohn Redmond had announced the decision of 
the Nationalist Party to support England in the war. On 
the 14th October a meeting was held in the Rink, Tralee, 
to decide if Mr. Redmond’s policy should be adopted. By 
a small majority the Sinn Fein party won, and it was 
decided to remain loyal to the old Provisional Committee 
in Dublin under Professor MacNeil. After the decision 
was announced the Sinn Feiners produced a Union Jack 
which they waved in the faces of the Redmondites, and 
which was then burned by the Sinn Feiners, and green 
flags were then produced and waved. This decision of the 
meeting was a snatched decision. A great number of 
Mr. Redmond’s supporters being absent at Listowel races. 
The stx-ength of Sinn Fein in Kerry after this meeting 
was estimated at 646. On the 30th November, 1914, I 
reported that there were only four distinct branches 
of Sinn Fein in the County, i.e., Tralee, Currans, 
Ballyferriter and Churchill. In twenty-two other 
branches of the Irish National Volunteers the member- 
ship was mixed Some of the branches being controlled 
by the Irish National Volunteers, and others by 
Sinn Fein. I reported that until Mr. Redmond declared 
his Policy the Sinn Fein movement in this County was 
of no account, but now I believe it would have to be 
reckoned with. Many of the members, and practically 
m! l® a ders, are pro-German and all against recruiting. 
The estimated strength then was 1,041. Up to the 
meeting in October, 1914, nearly everyone in Kerry 
appeared to be in favour of England winning the war, 

hough many were anti-British. On the 31st December, 
1914, the District Inspector, acting for me on leave, 
reported that Sinn Fein had been inactive during that 
month. On the 31st January, 1915, I reported that it 
mad been inactive, and that the country branches met 
seldom. Parades had been held by the Sinn Fein 
Volunteers in Tralee on the 20th and 24th of that month. 
Un the first occasion 104 marched through Tralee with 
armB. On the second occasion 130 marched to Fenit and 
8329 


back, of whom 118 carried rifles. On the 27th February, 
1915, I reported seven branches — Cahirciveen, Scartaglin, 
Ballyferriter, Currans, Mountcool and Tralee — with a 
total membership of 1,039, a reduction of two. On the 
21st of that month 103 Sinn Feiners with 89 rifles 
marched through Tralee and into the country and back, 
the Tralee branch was active, the country branches were 
inactive. On the 31st March, 1915, I reported eight 
branches. Dingle having been added. These eight dis- 
tinct branches had 722 members and all the branches a 
total of 1,023, a decrease of 16. With the exception of 
Tralee and Dingle all the branches were inactive. On 
the 30th April there were nine branches, a total of 
751 members, the total for the County being 1,044, an 
increase of 21. The increase was due to the activity of 
Blythe, who was working in the County during the 
month. When a recruiting meeting was held in Tralee 
on the occasion of a visit of the Irish Guards Band 
some prominent Sinn Feiners marched through Tralee, 
displaying placards, calling on the people to enrol in 
the Irish Volunteers, and again on the 25th of the 
same month at a Gaelic Athletic Association Meeting 
armlets to the same effect were worn by several Sinn 
Feiners attending the meeting. Listowel branch had 
been added to the list. On the 31st May, 1915, there 
were 12 branches with 778 members. The total for the 
County being 1,060. Blythe and Cotton had been very 
active. Blythe was in the County from the 1st of March 
to the 13th April. Tralee, Killarneyand Dingle branches 
were active during the month. On the 22nd May, 1915, 
Professor MacNeil held a parade in Killarney of 550 
armed volunteers immediately after the G.A.A. sports 
were over. This was to show the strength of the 
volunteers in Kerry, and they came from all parts. 
On the 30th June, 1915, I reported 12 branches with 
776 members, a total for the County of 1,022. The 
decrease of 38 was due to the re-organisation of the 
Churchill and Firies branches. Some members resigned. 
They could not make up their minds which section of the 
volunteers they ought to belong to. Blythe was in the 
county for oyer a week, and was very active. Cotton was 
also very active. Though the membership decreased the 
Sinn Fein feeling was on the increase. On the 31st July, 
1915, 1 reported 12 branches with a membership of 746, 
and the total for the County 982, a decrease of 40. T his 
decrease was due to 30 members of the Currans branch 
resigning preparatory to forming a branch at Firies. Ten 
members also resigned from mixed branches. " Cotton 
showed increased activity. Blythe having been arrested, 
he visited several places in the County, and engaged 
in drilling, etc. On the 25th July, 1915, 128 Tralee Irish 
volunteers went to Dingle under Cotton and Stack with 
100 rifles, about 300 paraded in Dingle. On the 31st 
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August there were 12 branches with 747 members, the 
total for the County being 988. On the 1st August, 
Irish volunteers paraded through Tralee and Killarney 
in memory of O’Donovan Rossa, whose funeral was 
taking place in Dublin that day. On the 15th of 
the same month 242 Irish volunteers from Tralee, 
Killarney, Dingle, and Cahirciveen assembled at Cahir- 
civeen, where they were reviewed by Stack. On the 
22nd of the same month 66 Tralee Irish Volunteers 
marched to Currans under the command of Stack, where 
they met 68 Irish Volunteers from local branches. On 
the 21st, nine of them left Cahirciveen to camp in the 
Gal tee Mountains. On the 30th September I reported 
12 branches with 754 members, the total for the County 
being 995 ; six Irish Volunteers, including Stack, camped 
at Athlone during the first half of the month ; Cotton 
was active, he had a couple of week-end camps at Banna 
and Derrymore. On the 26th, 48 Tralee Irish Volunteers 
marched to Derrymore Camp, and skirmished going and 
coming back. There was a muster oflrish Volunteers at 
Firies on the 26th from Castleisland, Killarney, Currans 
and Firies — 93 attended. They were reviewed by Richard 
Fitzgerald, Captain of the Killarney Irish Volunteers. 
On the 31st October, 1915, there were 13 branches, with a 
membership of 781, the total for the County 1,018. This 
was an increase of 23, due to the formation of the Firies 
branch. Tralee and Listowel branches were fairly active. 
Eighty-eight Tralee Irish Volunteers marched to Bally voe 
under Cotton and Stack, and practised shooting at ^ 
target with a miniature rifle. This was done on several 
occasions. On the 8th of that month a deputation of 
Listowel Sinn Feiners waited on the Listowel Race Com- 
mittee and succeeded in getting the members to rescind 
the resolution previously passed to give Id. in every Is. 
taken at the meeting to the Royal Munster Fusiliers’ 
Comforts Fund. The Sinn Feiners then demanded that 
Id. in the Is. should be given to the Irish Volunteers, and 
this was agreed to ; but it was rescinded at a later 
meeting. On the 30th November, 1915, there were 
14 branches with 867 members, and the total for 
the County was 1,143, an increase of 125. Abbey- 
dorney branch had been formed with 70 members. 
Great activity was shown by the organizers during 
this month. They were playing on the peoples’ fear- 
nf conscription, and the recruiting letters received by all 
men of military age. Cotton was organising round 
Kenmare and Killarney, and met T. J. McSweeney from 
Cork, who was also an Irish Volunteer Organiser. On 
the 14th of that month Michael Moriarty distributed 16 
revolvers on parade to Irish Volunteers at Dingle. The 
Tralee branch was very active. This was partly attribu- 
table to labour unrest, which was stirred up by W. P. 
Partridge, of Dublin, during the month. He held several 
meetings at which disloyal speeches were made, and 
showed himself anxious to make the Sinn Fein and labour 
movements one. On the 28th the celebration in honour 
of the Manchester Martyrs was engineered entirely by 
Sinn Feiners, and was the largest turn out in Tralee for 
these celebrations. £50 was collected at Ballymacelligott 
by house to house visits for purchase of arms. On the 
31st December, 1915, there were 16 branches with 960 
members, the total in the County was 1,233, an increase 
of 99. Ballymacelligott and Boolteens branches had been 
formed. There was increased activity of the organisers.- 
Cotton and Blythe were active, the latter again carrying 
on his poisonous propaganda in the County. T. J. 
McSweeney, of Cork, visited Tralee and attended drills 
at the Rink with local leaders. The Tralee Cycle Corps 
was very active organising at Brosna, Causeway and 
Boolteens. On the 19th 113 Irish Volunteers, 82 of 
whom were armed, attended a G.A.A. Football Match at 
Farranfore from Killarney and Castleisland. The Castle- 
island branch collected £16 for arms. John Mulroy, of 
Dublin, lectured in the Rink on Wolf Tone, 200 attended, 
mostly Sinn Feiners. Partridge -arrived on the 15th and 
visited several towns, nominally for the purpose of organ- 
ising and establishing branches of the Transport Union, 
but really fomenting trouble. On the 31st of January, 1916, 
there were 19 branches with 1,057 members, the total for 
the County being 1,292. This increase of 59 was due to the 
activity -of Blythe and Cotton. McSweeney, of Cork, Irish 
Volunteer Organiser, visited Tralee on the 1st and 8th of 
the month. On the latter date he attended a County 
Board Meeting at the Rink, Tralee, at which nearly ail 
the leaders of the Sinn Fein movement in Kerry 
attended. On the- 27th Blythe and O’Hourlihane 


addressed a meeting of Sinn Fein Volunteers at Bally- 
ferriter. Blythe made a disloyal speech in Irish. I have 
a note of it here. 

1789. Chairman : You reported the speech ? — Yes. 
At the funeral of Daniel Slattery, a Tralee Irish Volun- 
teer, the Irish Volunteers attended armed, sou uded the 
Last Post and fired three volleys over the grave from 
shot guns Oh the 29th February, I reported that there 
were 18 branches, the membership was 1,046, and the 
total for the County 1,278. This was a decrease of 14, 
the Newtownsandes branch having been broken up by the 
pari-di priest. Though there was a slight decrease in 
membership, the Sinn Fein Organizers had been very 
busy, especially in Castleisland, Dingle and Killarney 
districts, where Cotton gave special instructions in the 
use of the rifle, sword and revolver. In Dingle he gave 
special instructions in the bayonet exercise and skir- 
mishing. 

1790. Chairman : Had he been a soldier?— No, he had 
been in the Labour Exchange at Tralee, and had been 
reduced a'nd sent to Belfast, and then dismissed in 
Belfast. 

1791. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : He was in the Labour 
Bureau ? — Yes. 

1792. Chairman : This is really a precis of your 
reports ?— Yes. Partridge visited the County at this 
time and held meetings in various towns. Most of his 
speeches were of a disloyal character. P. H. Pearse of 
Dublin arrived in Tralee on the 26th February and 
reviewed 248 Irish Volunteers in the Sports’ field on the 
27th from Tralee, Abbeydoraey, Ballymacelligott, Bool- 
teens, and Churchill. 

1793. Mr. Justice Shearman : Is that the Pearse who 
was executed ? — Yes, he was twice in Tralee. After the 
review he delivered a short address on their duties as Irish 
Volunteers. On the night of the 27th he delivered a 
Lecture in the Rink on “The Nature of Freedom.” 
While he was here he associated with all the leading Sinn 
Feiners. On the 31st March, 1916, 1 reported 18 branches, 
members 1,044, total for the County 1,276. Cotton was 
absent in Dublin from the 28th of the previous month to 
the 4th March, where I was informed that he met several 
suspects. After that he was busy organising through the 
County, and he left again for Dublin on the 22nd instant, 
and he was forbidden during his absence to return to 
Kerry. O.n St. Patrick’s Day, 287 Irish Volunteers and 
120 belonging to Trades Unions marched in procession 
through Tralee, and Cotton then took a prominent part. 
On the following day a County Board Meeting was held 
in the Rink, and was attended by leading members of the 
Irish Volunteers from various places in the County. 
During the month, some of the most active members of 
the Tralee Irish Volunteers visited outlying districts and 
drilled members of local branches. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
the Irish Volunteers paraded in full strength all over the 
County. On the 25th instant, a woman giving the name 
of Marie Perolz visited Tralee, and on the 26th she read 
an address from the Countess Markieviez, and explained 
why the Countess could not attend. 

1794. Chairman : Marie Perolz ? — That was the name 
she gave. I think she was a Tralee woman, as a matter of 
fact. The Countess was to have lectured on the Fenian 
Rising of 1867, but was prohibited by the Government 
from entering Kerry, and a Concert was held instead of 
the Lecture. Blythe had been arrested and sent to 
England. While in Belfast, Cotton was served with 
notice not to return to Kerry, and we never saw him again. 

1795. What about the others? — Nearly all the other 
suspects had been in Kerry at various times — P. H. 
Pearse, W. P. Partridge, James Connolly, P. T. Daly, 
Blythe, Desmond Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald had lived in 
Kerry, O’Rahilly ha I lived there also. Fitzgerald, 
O’Rahilly and Blythe were ordered out of Kerry. 

1796. By whom ? — By the Military, as d-ingerous. 

1797. Mr. J ustice Shearman : Were these on Deportation 
Orders?— Yes, before the trouble broke out, and they all 
went. 

1798. Was there any rising in Kerry ? — There was no 
actual rising. Two constables were shot and wounded, 
but that was only an individual act. 

1799. Chairman : Were there any activities of any 
kind in Kerry at th 3 time of the landing of Sir Roger 
Casement? — No; the principal man amongst them was 
Austin Stack, and I arrested him on the same day as 
Sir Roger Casement. I have some notes on that. 
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1800. Kindly let us have them ? — On Good Friday, the 
21st April, a boat was discovered by John McCarthy at 
Banna Strand, at 4 a.m. ; a revolver, etc., was found 
later. The matter was reported to the Ardfert Police 
at 8.30 a.m., and about 12 noon Sir Roger was arrested. 
Bailey and Montieth had left Sir Roger in one of the old 
Danish forts. They arrived in Tralee about 8 a.m., and 
shortly afterwards were joined by M. J. O’Connor, 
Joseph Melinn, Austin Stack and Cornelius Collins, the 
latter from the G.P.O., Dublin, who had evidently come 
down to Tralee for the purpose of assisting in the rising. 
About 11 a.m. Stack, Collins and Bailey left in a motor 
to look for Sir Roger. These men I may say are all 
under arrest, but some of the trials have not yet taken 
place. Bailey was left near Lixnaw ; Stack and Collins 
returned to Tralee about 4 p.m. About 6 p.m. I had 
these two arrested. Stack walked into the Barracks, and 
was immediately afterwards arrested. Stack’s lodgings 
were searched, and after the search a Sinn Fein guard was 
put on the lodgings. Bailey was arrested at 6 p.m. on 
the 22nd. The steamer to which reference has been 
made was first seen north-east of the Maherees on the 
evening of the 20th, and again seen about 2 p.m. off 
Sybil Head on the 2 1 st. 

1801. Chairman-. Who was Stack in private life? — He 
was a solicitor’s clerk. Bailey afterwards made a statement. 

1802. We need not give that. — As known by everyone 
the vessel was afterwards taken by a cruiser and sunk off 
Queenstown. On Easter Sunday the 23rd, 316 Irish 
Volunteers mobilised in Tralee evidently to assist the 
rebellion and the landing of arms. Owing to the general 
state of unrest, and the rumours flying about the officer 
commanding in Tralee was asked on the evening of the 
21st, if he could send some soldiers to assist the police in 
case of necessity, and he replied he had none to spax-e. The 
District Inspector then got into communication by tele- 
phone with the General at Queenstown, and informed him 
of the state of unrest, and as a result the General promptly 
sent by special train to Tralee 100 soldiers who arrived 
about 5 a.m. on the 22nd. On the 21st I wired for 30 
extra police to be sent to Tralee and asked the Inspector 
General to have all telegraph offices kept open night and 
day in Kerry, Limerick and Cork. On the 28th there was 
great unrest in Killarney and Cahirciveen, and extra police 
were brought in and several barracks closed. Soldiers were 
also sent to Cahirciveen. On the 2yth two constables were 
shot and wounded. We also sent a number of police to 
guard the cable and telegraph stations at Waterville and 
Valencia, and also to assist in the protection of the 
railways. 

1803. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Howfar is it from Tralee 
to Queenstown and Cork ? — It is about 60 miles. There 
is another incident. On the 21st April two motor cars 
left Limerick and picked up five men at Killarney. One 
of the cars ran over the pier at Ballykissane, and three of 
the occupants were drowned. The other car went nearly 
as far as Waterville, and then turned back. This was 
evidently in connection with the landing. One of the 
drowned men has been identified and is known to have 
been an active Sinn Feiner. As I have already said, no 
rising took place in Kerry. The arrests of Casement, 
Bailey, Collins, and Stack, the accident to the occupants 
of the mot'or car, the capture of the steamer with the 
arms, the arrival of troops from Cork and extra police 
from the county prevented the rising. Stack was in 
charge of everything, and when he was arrested the Irish 
Volunteers became nervous, and those who came from the 
country had all left for their homes on Monday morning. 

1804. Chairman : A good many of them are now under 
arrest ? — Over 60 arrests took place altogether, and some 
are still under arrest. 

^ 1 1805. Mr. ‘Justice Shearman : How many assembled ? — . 

1806. They were wanting a leader and he never 
arrived? — They had no leader. I can give you the 
number of arms. 

1807. We have been supplied with a table with regard 
to Kerry and I suppose the details come from you. The 
total number of rifles is 396, and there are 273 shot 
guns ? — That is quite right. 

1808. Were there any Mausers or Mannliehers ? — There 
were a few repeating rifles. They were mostly ordinary 
Snider rifles, all sorts of mixtures, some being Rook 
nfles. In fact, they were an extraordinary selection. 
There were about 70 shot guns brought to Kerry in 1915. 
They were of American make. 
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1809. Chairman : With a single barrel ?— Yes, with 
a single barrel for buck shot. 

1810. Were a great number of arms sold in Kerry 
about that time ? — There had been in grocers’ shops and 
so on, but that had all been stopped for a long time. 

1811. Mr. Justice Shearman : How was it stopped and 
when was it stopped? — Notice, was served on all these 
people that they could not sell without permits. 

1812. Chairman : Under the Defence of the Realm Act ? 
—Yes, the same as explosives. They had to keep a book 
and the police visited their places and examined the books 
and the stocks. 

1813. You mentioned that there was a great deal of 
skirmishing at night ? — Yes. 

1814. When they skirmished did they use blank 
cartridges ?— No, they simply went out through the fields 
and along the roads. 

1815. Were the people very much alarmed at this ? — 
A great many people complained to me. 

1816. Did they ever invoke your assistance or protection ? 

-No, nothing like that. Thev felt fear when these things 

were going on, especially at night, but they never did any- 
thing. I knew Kerry in the Moonlighting days, and I 
was there in 1887. 6 * 

1817. Did the question of Conscription have a great 
influence ? — It had, a great influence. . 

1818. Did the number of Sinn Feiners largely increase 
at that period ? — Yes, it largely increased, and all the 
-speeches made by these men referred to it. I can give 
extracts from them. 

1819. Mr. Justice Shearman : I should like to put some 
questions similar to those put to other witnesses. Did 
they wear uniform?— A certain number of them did. 
Quite a lot wore uniform of some kind. Some had a 
bandolier, and ordinary clothes, and some wore a belt and 
bandolier, and some of them caps. 

1820. Were there any meetings of the Redmond 
Volunteers in Kerry after the middle of 1915?— No, 
practically none. They had 200 rifles, but never produced 
them, I know they are all stored away, and that they had 
no intention of producing them. 

1821. They never came out ?— I never considered that 
there was any danger from that party at all. I always 
considered that there was great danger from the Sinn 
Feiners. Although I did not expect a rising, I knew that 
there was great danger supposing that by any chance 
there was a German landing, because the railways and 
telegraph wires would be cut, and it would be hard for the 
military to operate in the country. That is the way I 
looked at it. 

1822. With regard to the numbers at the meetings — 
you counted them I suppose going in and going out ? — 
Yes, we counted the men and the rifies. 

1823. You attribute the increase in the numbers to the 
fear of recruiting, to seditious writings and speeches. Is 
there any suggestion in your district of the priests having 
anything to do with it ? Were they active ? — No, there 
were only four young priests in Kerry who were really 
active. 

1824. Not more ?— No, I knew of several parish priests 
who prevented Sinn Fein branches from being formed. 

1825. In Kerry, priestly influence was not so great ?— 
Not so great. There were only four openly Sinn Fein, 
although there might be some who did not show it, and 
who were in favour of it more or less, but a gi'eat number 
were very much opposed to it. Large parts of the county 
around Kenmare and North Kerry were not Sinn Fein at 
all. You only found them here and there. Take the 
population of 155,000 and there were only a little over 
1,000 Sinn Feiners. 

1826. Did you find on any of these people who had 
been arrested any copies of the supposed police order, the 
invented order, to attack people in Dublin ? — No. 

1827. I am alluding to the document which was read 
by Alderman Kelly, which he said he had got hold of, and 
we were told that some thousands were sent round the 
country for distribution ? — I did not see them. 

1828. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You told us there was 
a fear of conscription. Were the people who were against 
recruiting also against conscription, or were there some 
people in favour of recruiting but against conscription ? — 
They were against conscription and against recruiting. 

1829. The same people? — Yes, they were the same 
people and all against recruiting. 

1830. Did some of these rifles come from England or 
America? — A great many came from Dublin. I don’t 
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know where before that. There were seventy guns that 
came from America, and they were made in a special way 
for fixing bayonets. 

1831. Did they require special ammunition ? — Yes, 
12 bore buckshot. Should I mention about the incident 
of the shooting at the constables. 

1832. Yes, what were they doing ? — They were posting 
a Martial Law Proclamation at a place near Firies, which 
has always been disturbed. One of them had a rifle slung 
across his back, and the other had a revolver in a holster 
on his belt. A man walked up with his hands in his 
pockets, and when he was a few yards off produced a 
small revolver and immediately fired six shots. One of 
the shots struck the man who had the rifle and prevented 
him from using the rifle, and the other man got a bullet 
near the heart, being wounded in the side he could do 
nothing. That was the only incident. 

1833. Was the man who made the attack known ? — Oh, 
yes, we knew him well. 

1 834. Have you got him ? — No, he is on the run, but 
we hope to get him. 

1835. You have not got Monteith yet ? — No. 

1836. As to the G-.A.A. — are there more members in 
Kerry than there are Sinn Feiners? — No, they are not 
so active in Kerry as the Sinn Feiners. They only come 
to the grounds and hold sports. A great many of the 
members of the G.A!A. are Sinn Feiners. 

1837. But some would not be ? — Oh, yes. 

1838. Do you think the Sinn Feiners had many 
sympathisers, and that there would have been more 
sympathisers if they had had better success ? — Yes, there 
would be a good number. It is very hard to decide in 
some cases who are Sinn Feiners or Redmondites in Kerry. 

1839. Perhaps they don’t know themselves? — I don’t 
think that they would in a great many cases. I know 
one case in which they were called MacNeil’s Volunteers 
and they were insulted, although MacNeil was the head of 
that party. They thought they should be called Sinn 
Feiners. 

1840. Before the rising were any local proceedings of 
any sort taken? — Not against any of these people by the 
police. By the military there were a few. We had 


some ordinary prosecutions for crying “Up the Germans" 
and that sort of thing. One man was prosecuted, a local 
man. He made a disloyal speech and a police sergeant 
got into the meeting and reported it. 

1841. What happened? — He got six months. He was 
only a local man, not very important, and I would rather 
have seen some of the others in his place. 

1842. None of the others were prosecuted? — None, by 
the police. 

1843. I suppose it is clear we all know now that the 
German ship intended to land at Tralee ?— Yes, at Fenit 
Pier, and to land by force. 

1844. There were not large preparations to receive 
them ? — Not very much. 

1845. Only these few men and these two motor cars? — 
Then there was this parade at Tralee, which had been 
assembled for the purpose— the party of 316 on Easter 
Sunday. It looks as if the ship had come in a day or two 
too soon, or something like that. 

1846. It was rather premature? — They were unpunctual, 
but they were evidently intended for the purpose. 

1847. You had not enough men to deal with them; 
these 316 men? How many R.I.C. have you? — I had 
only 30 men in Tralee. Of course, they had been re- 
duced since the war. In the whole of the County Kerry 
I had 338 before the war, but since the war 272, not 
counting Officers. 

1848. What class of people were the Sinn Feiners in 
Kerry? — All classes. 

1849. Were there many people of education? — No, 
none. They were mostly farmers’ sons, labourers and 
shop assistants, and some like Austin Stack, who was a 
Solicitor’s Clerk. 

1850. None of them were literary people? — None of 
them were literary people. Blythe was supposed to be a 
Journalist, but he belonged to the North. Cotton and 
Blythe were both from the North. They were not 
Southerners at all. They were both Methodists. 

1851. They were paid organisers ? — Yes, paid organisers. 

1852. They worked hard for their pay ? — They worked 
hard, and earned their pay. 


County Inspector, John Robert Sharpe, Royal Irish Constabulary, Wexford, examined. 


1853. Chairman : How long are you in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Twenty-nine years. 

1854. How long have you been at Wexford? — Five 
years. 

1855. Where were you before that ? — In the County 
Longford. 

1856. What does the Police Force consist of in the 
County Wexford ? — The strength is — one County In- 
spector, four District Inspectors, and four Head Constables, 
and 204 Constables, divided amongst 39 Stations. 

1857. What were your special duties before the out- 
break? — We were principally stationed along the coast, 
looking out for submarines and air craft, watching sus- 
picious vessels, and also looking out for the importation 
of arms. 

1858. Will you tell us what you know of the Sinn Fein 
movement in the County of Wexford ?— The Sinn Fein 
movement was first started in Enniscorthy about ten 
years ago, and was partly a product of the old Fenian 
conspiracy. Its aim has been the overthrow of English 
rule in this country, the establishment of Irish industries, 
and the boycott of English and foreign trade. The move- 
ment has never been very strong. For some time before 
the outbreak of the present war the members of the 
association or movement were very inactive, and they all, 
or very nearly all, joined the Irish Volunteer movement, 
and took an active part in it until the Irish National 
Leader took control of the movement. It had seven 
branches in the County Wexford, with a membership 
of 325. The branches are — Wexford, Rathangan, New 
Ross, Camolin, Enniscorthy, Ferns and Newtownbarry. 
The arms in their possession were 95 rifles, mostly of a 
modern pattern, 47 shotguns, 34 revolvers, and a number 
of pikes. It was known that the branches at first had 
some ammunition, but the exact amount could not be 
ascertained, and they were certainly not well supplied 
with amunition. Several of the branches had weekly, 
and sometimes bi-weekly drills and route marches. 
Their drill was mostly indoor and with arms, but they 


were not known to have any target practice. Organ- 
izers occasionally visited the various branches. J. J. 
O’Connell, one of the organizers, came from time to 
time instructing them. Prior to the Rebellion in 
Dublin the County of Wexford was peaceable. The 
Volunteer organizers, O’Connell, Mellowes and others 
paid visits. None of the Political Organizations 
showed any activity save the Irish Volunteers. This 
body had been actively drilling, organizing and increasing 
their numbers for the past two years, but beyond the fact 
that they were in possession of arms and ammunition, 
and were drilling to arms, there was no indication of a 
rising until the evening of the 25th April when the Ferns 
Branch of the Irish Volunteers marched to Enniscorthy 
They with the Enniscorthy Branch remained under arms 
all night, dispersing the following morning. It was then 
thought that the trouble in Dublin would not spread to 
Wexford, but contrary to expectation the Irish Volunteers 
took possession of Enniscorthy. At 4 a.m. of the 27th 
April besieging the Post Office and Police Barracks, cut 
off telegraphing communication with the surrounding 
districts and held up the morning train from Wexford to 
Arklow with workmen for Kynocks. 

1859. Chairman : How many of them were there ? — 
Rebels 600, and 200 of them with rifles and shot guns. They 
established their head quarters in the Athenaeum, declared 
the town to be a Republic by proclamation, appoint Irish 
Republican Police, posted sentries under arms on the 
approaches to the town, and allowed no one to enter or 
leave without a permit. Under the authority of their 
leader they commandeered goods of every description, 
motor cars, arms, ammunition, food supplies, and other 
necessaries. They searched houses for arms and took 
them, but beyond such commandeering actual looting was 
not on the whole permitted. There was not much looting. 
The Police Force held the Barrack, five men and a 
District Inspector, six men altogether, and we had a 
sergeant and some men in the Bank, which protected 
both the Barrack and the Post Office. They were 
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able to protect the flank. There was also open 
ground in front, and although the rebels were close 
by they kept to the Castle, and also fired from the 
slope of Vinegar Hill, but the flank fifed from the Bank, 
and the open ground in front of the barrack kept them 
away. On the morning of the 28th the Administrator, 
Father FitzHenry, and a Mr. O’Neill, wanted the police 
to surrender under a flag of truce, but I am glad to say 
they did not. They were told they would never come out 
of the barrack alive, but they held it for five days until 
relieved by the military on the 1st of May. 

1860. Chairman : Had they plenty of ammunition ? — 
We are only allowed 30 rounds per man, but shortly 
before that we had seized 1,000 rounds of Sinn Fein 
ammunition, which the police used with considerable 
effect. 

1861. What are the police armed with ? — We have the 
Lee-Enfield. 

1862. And these 1,000 rounds were suitable ?— Yes, 
they were Lee-Enfield, a perfect fit, and they came in 
very handy. 

1863. They were not very brave, these 600 men, when 
they did not rush across a place of only 200 yards? — 
I don’t know about that, because the military tell me that 
a man in a house is equal to 18 outside of it. Of course, 
the 600 were not all armed. 

1864. Mr. Justice Shearman : 200 were armed ? 

1865. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : And they never tried 
to rush it ? Not even at night ? — They did not. 

1866. Mr. Justice Shearman : How many turned out ? — 
600. Their numbers in the County were only 325. That 
was the estimated number. 

1867. Then more than the estimated number turned 

out ?— Yes, in Enniscorthy, once they went in for 

terrorising the inhabitants. 

1868. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : To what extent did 
they join in ? — They did, most of them. 

1869. Mr. Justice Shearman : What is the population 
of Enniscorthy ? — Over 5,000. 

1870—76. * * « * * * * 

1877. Mr. Justice Shearman : After the outbreak had 
you any disloyalty in the County at all ? — We had. 
There was a disloyal minority, but they were a very small 
minority. 

1878. There was no reason to fear disorder in the 
County ? — There was no reason to fear disorder in the 
County. 

1879. And the only disorder in the County would 
come from the Sinn Feiners whom you were watching ? — 
Yes, in fact we had the names. 

1880. Had you any trouble in respect to sedition 
among the younger priests ? — We had about four, but the 
rest of the priests helped us in every way and were 
thoroughly loyal. 

1881. That is to say four out of a population of how 
many ? — 100,000. One of the priests, Father John Walsh 
Ballymurrin of Ballymun, had become most abusive in his 
sermons. He was totally against them, and said so from 
the altar, and 99 per cent, of the priests were thoroughly 
against them. 

1882. That deals with Enniscorthy ? — Yes, I should 
like to mention that at Wexford over 200 people collected 
and took possession of the R.I.C. Barracks. We were 
told that the rebels were then 10 miles off, but those who 
collected at the R.I.C. Barracks included the Hibernians, 
the National Volunteers and the Unionists. They all 
helped us, and we had 200 people in Wexford besides the 
Police. 

1883. The National Volunteers turned out ? — Yes, to 
the number of 500. 

1884. Mr. Justice Shearman : Were these Redmondites? 
— Yes. Young and old helped us. If they had done the 
same thing at Enniscorthy things would have happened 
differently. I had 40 men concentrated at Wexford, and 


I proposed proceeding to the relief of the Enniscorthy 
Police, but prior to proceeding I had a conversation on 
the telephone with the Commander at Queenstown, and 
he directed that I should leave Enniscorthy for the 
military to relieve, and that I should employ my men in 
guarding the railway line for the safe passage of troops. 
1,100 infantry, 70 cavalry and two field guns and a 
4'7 gun took Enniscorthy. 

1885. They surrendered at Enniscorthy ? — Yes. 

1886. And that force was never used? — Not a single 
shot was fired. 

1887. Chairman : How many men have been arrested ? 
—We have arrested 373, and of these 319 were sent to 
Dublin, and 52 were discharged, and two are still sick in 
hospital. We seized 46 rifles, 66 shot-guns, one pistol, 
six revolvers, five swords, 21 pikes, one bomb, 20 i stone 
of blasting powder, two stone of gun powder, 15 stone 
and 667 rounds of sporting cartridges, 4,667 rounds of 
revolver and rifle ammunition, 59 rounds of ammunition 
not designated, 38 empty cartridges, 10 stone of shot, a 
quantity of fuze, gelignite, etc. 

1888. A regular arsenal ? — Oh, yes. 

1889. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Were there any 

American or German guns or ammunition among it? 
— The rifles were mostly German. 

1890. Chairman : Mausers ? — Very few Mausers. I 
think they had not got ammunition for the Italian rifles. 
They had soft-nosed bullets. 

1891. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Were they simply filed ? 
— No, clean cut. 

1892. Not simply with the nose filed ? — No, clean cut. 

1893. Mr. Justice Shearman : Did you find any copies 
among the prisoners of the invented circular that has 
been referred to ? — No, but we found on one of the 
prisoners a very successful thing indeed. A police patrol 
was fired upon, and they returned the fire and captured 
one of the party. On one of them was found the whole 
programme of the rebellion in Dublin. It is a little book 
with everything in it. ( 

1894. What was done with it? — It was produced before 
the Court Martial. It is an old Passbook, and there 
was written down the old programme of the Dublin 
Rising. It was evidently a copy, it was only in pencil. 

1895. It was in pencil writing, presumably a copy of 
a general order ? — No doubt about it. Everything hap- 
pened per programme. 

1896. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Did it deal with the 
rising in Dublin or all over the country ? — No, only what 
was done in Dublin. 

1897. Did it include any places that were not seized ? — 
No, it did not. 

1898. It has been said they never intended to seize the 
Castle. Was that mentioned ? — No, it was not. 

1899. Mr. Justice Shearman : Did it show what signal 
was to be given to rise ? — No, it did not. What happened 
really in Enniscorthy was that they dispersed, but on the 
25th, news came from Dublin that they had made a 
successful raid there and were holding out, and they then 
reassembled in Enniscorthy. It was false news. 

1900. You have not any written orders for Enniscorthy 
to rise ? — No written orders. 

1901. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Were there many of the 
better class people ? — No, all ne’er do wells, people who had 
failed in many things, and had tried Sinn Fein as a last 
resort. 

1902. Mr. Justice Shearman : There were 600 of them ? — 

I would not say that they were all failures, but most of 
them were, most of them. I knew the leaders very well. 

1903. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : And they were all 
unsuccessful people ? — They were all very unsuccessful in 
their own business. 

1904. You were watching the Coast, but you never 
found any Germans? — No. 


County Inspector P. C. Power, Kilkenny, was examined. 


1905. Chairman: How long have you been in the service? 
—Since 1882. 

1906. How long in Kilkenny? — Six years. 

1907. How often are you moved as a rule ? — I have been 
a good deal ; Kilkenny is my third county, 

1908. Will you give the Commission as far as you can the 
actions of the Sinn Fein movement in your county, leading 


up to the 24th April, 1916, and tell us at the same time if 
anything took place in Kilkenny and what did take place? 
—I prepared a short statement which, with your permission, 
I shall read. It is as follows : — The first appearance of 
the Sinn Fein movement was noticed in Kilkenny about 
1912. It was started, it was thought at the time, merely 
to encourage Irish industries, etc., and did not seem to get 
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much support. Its membership at that time consisted of 
about a dozen persons who always held rather extreme 
views. On the 5th March, 1914, Sir Roger Casement, 
accompanied by Thomas MacDonagh, who has since been 
executed, held a meeting in Kilkenny City, for the purpose 
of forming a branch of the Irish National Volunteers. 
At that meeting about 500 persons attended. Sir Roger 
Casement advised them to drill and become proficient in 
the use of firearms which he said would be supplied to 
them. A Branch was formed and a number of members 
enrolled, drilling and training was actively carried on from 
that time, and a large sum of money was collected in the 
city towards this organisation. Then, when Mr. Redmond 
and his party got partial control of the Volunteers in 
June, 1914, a split occurred, and at a drill parade which 
was held in Kilkenny the Sinn Feiners severed their 
connection with the Irish National Volunteers, and the 
Treasurer, Mr. Deloughery, forwarded without any 
authority whatever about £90 to Mr. John MacNeill in 
Dublin. A branch of the Irish Volunteers, what they call 
Sinn Feiners, was then established, but they showed no 
great activity until the arrival in the city of an organiser 
named J. J. O’Connell in April, 1915. From that time 
forward, the movement showed much activity and began 
to spread to country districts, where it obtained a number 
of sympathisers. This activity received impetus from the 
attitude of Mr. Redmond towards recruiting, advocating 
that Irishmen should join the Army, and also from the 
fear of conscription which possessed many people down 
there. Then, I also noticed that the Irish Volunteers 
increaced and the National Volunteers became more or less 
dormant. That might be due to the number of National 
Volunteers who enlisted and also to the lack of drill 
instructors — old soldiers — who had to rejoin colours, and 
through fear on their part too of conscription. The Irish 
Volunteers were well organised and stimulated by paid 
organisers (I presume they were paid by that organisation, 
because as far as I know they had no other means of 
support, and as they stayed at a fairly decent hotel in the 
town, I assumed they were getting money for the work). 
One of these men called Edward O’Kelly described him- 
self as a lieutenant in the volunteers, John McDermott, 
who has since been executed, and a man named William 
Mellows — I understand he returned and was rather 
prominent in the rising in Galway. He is still being 
looked for — all addressed meetings in the district. At 
that time a good deal of seditious literature and leaflets 
and newspapers were in circulation. 

1909. Chairman : Would you give us the names of the 
papers? — They were The Spark ; The Irish Volunteer ; 
Nationality ; Honesty ; The Gael ; Irish Worker ; Sinn 
Fein ; The Hibernian .4. 0. H. (I. A. A.). 

1910. All Dublin papers ? — Yes, they were as far as I 
know. 

1911. What were some of the other activities of the 
movement ? — Instructions were imparted in modern 
military tactics, drill, etc., and I have one of these drill 
books (it was left; behind by Lieutenant O’Kelly in a 
gladstone bag after his departure from Kilkenny). It is 
a very up-to-date treatise on drilling, &c. ( Book handed 
in.) It is a standard work and deals with military tactics, 
route marches, &c. Frequent route marches, drill exer- 
cises were conducted by these volunteers. The first 
occasion of an armed parade of the Irish Volunteers 
was on the 23rd November, 1915, on the occasion of the 
anniversaiy of the Manchester martyrs. 

1912. Where did they get their rifles from? — That 
really I am unable to say. They were modern rifles, 
some magazine rifles and Le Enfield rifles. Some of them 
were very up-to-date — 3.03 Le Enfield. 

1913. Service pattern ? — Well, no. not the very latest. 
I think it is the type before the latest. The Irish 
National Volunteers also took part in the Manchester 
Martyrs Demonstration, but marched separately from the 
Irish Volunteers The Irish Volunteers at that time 
carried about ten modern rifles, but from our information 
we believe they had many automatic pistols. The rifles 
carried by the National Volunteers were old Italian rifles 
of an antiquated type John MacDermott. who has 
since been executed, attended on this occasion and delivered 
an address behind closed doors in the Gaelic League 
Rooms to the Irish Volunteers. I think the reason 
why he spoke in the Gaelic League Rooms was because 
there was not sufficient accommodation in the Sinn 
Fein Hall. There was more room in this hall, but 
anyhow he gave his address behind closed doors, but I 


could not tell you what he said. In March, 1916, 
Lieutenant O’Kelly, the man to whom I have already 
referred, delivered a very seditious speech on the occasion 
of an Irish volunteer parade at John’s Well, near Kil- 
kenny. He made a very seditious speech and I reported 
it in the usual way. 

1913a. Was any action taken on it ? — No action, as far 
as L know. One of my sergeants was present and took 
a longhand note. I sent the report of the speech. In 
February and March, 1916, the Irish Volunteers appeared 
publicly under arms, and about 15 of them carried rifles 
and fixed bayonets when marching through Kilkenny 
City. They appeared on two or three occasions, no 
more. In connection with the outbreak I want 
to say that there was no actual outbreak in Kilkenny 
City, but during Easter Week we noticed a good deal of 
activity and restlesness amongst the Irish Volunteer men 
We noticed them going about in groups. On Easter 
Monday they moved about in groups through the City 
and attended the railway station in small bodies, 
apparently seeking for information from Dublin. 

1913b. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Which they did not 
get ? — We were all cut off from communication. We also 
noticed that there was a considerable amount of activity 
among their cyclists going out into the country districts 
and returning again, and also one of their number had 
a motor. Motors belonging to leaders of the Irish 
Volunteers were actively engaged going to the country. 

1914. Chairman .- You never found out what they 
were doing — I mean out in the country? — I was not 
quite sure. 

1914a. Did you know on this occasion? — I had my 
own suspicions about them. As the situation was rather 
threatening and I did not know what would happen I took 
immediate steps to concentrate a force of armed police 
in Kilkenny. I stripped all the stations in the peaceful 
districts of men and by Tuesday and Wednesday morning 
I had a force of about 75 men at my disposal. It was 
also necessary to hurry a force to protect the Barrow 
Bridge, which is a very important and a very vital line of 
communication with Rosslare Port, and we were able to 
hold it. They did not attack it, and we kept possession 
of it till it was handed over to the military. Some 
bridges farther down were tampered with and we thought 
it highly probable that this bridge would also be attacked, 
but. we had sufficient police to protect it, and then when 
the military came along we handed it over to them. 
Excitement at this time was running very high and a great 
number of respectable people made several applications 
for protection. I gave all possible protection. I observed 
myself on the morning of the 27th April about 2 a.m. a 
searchlight signalling which came apparently from 
Mount Leinster which practically overlooks Enniscorthy. 
It was not an ordinary flashlight signalling, but more like 
a search light on a small scale. The signalling was 
repeated from a northerly direction towards Dublin, 
and this would about coincide with the time of the 
rising at Enniscorthy, and would show that the country 
was being roused. On the 5th May we made a raid on the 
local Sinn Fein Hall at Kilkenny, and searched it very 
thoroughly. I may say that during the week of the 
rebellion all the Irish Volunteers and Sinn Feiners were 
holding conclaves there every night in this hall. I had 
them all watched, and noted them as they were going in. 
They always had a man on the door, and the door was 
closed. When we searched the hall on the 5th May we 
found in it a number of pikes and old bayonets, an air 
rifle, 200 round miniature rifle cartridges, and a large 
quantity of empty cartridges, a large quantity of Sinn 
Fein literature, and a map of Kilkenny ; it looked like a 
military map dividin' the city into sections as if for a 
strategic object. 

1915. Mr. Justice Shearman : What is the size of Kil- 
kenny city ? — The population would be between 1 1,000 and 
12,000. Amongst the things we found in the hall was a 
lai ge scroll which was hung ac oss the wall, and had the 
words written on it, “ A felon’s cap is the noblest crown an 
Irish head can wear.” When De Loughray surrendered, 
and after his arrest a modern Le Enfield 3.03 rifle and a 
dangerous pattern of an automatic pistol was surrendered 
from his house and another similar rifle was found by the 
police hidden in a chapel yard. Shot cartridges and a gun 
were found in a stream. In the houses of people who 
were arrested some arms were found, shot guns, 
bandoliers, water bottles, and other articles of military 
equipment We have had no general surrender 
of arms at all, and from our information we 
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believe there is no doubt whatever about it that a con 
siderable amount of arms and ammunition, &c., were 
taken out of the city and concealed somewhere. 

1916. Mr. Justice Shearman : In the list we have got 
here it is stated that the arms in Kilkenny up to the 
31st March were four rifles, four shot guns and 15 pistols. 
Are these what have been given up ? — No, that is the dis- 
tribution of arms reported to the police. 

1917. We got them — this return — from the Chief of 
the Constabulary. Did you keep a record of the number 
of arms that were reported before the outbreak ? — Yes; I 
submitted it. 

1918. This list has been supplied to us — three Le En- 
fields and another rifle, 15 shot guns and 11 pistols, that 
was before the end of March ?— We saw them actually 
carry the number stated. 

1919. You think there might be more than that? — Yes, 
I think so. Certainly, we saw more than that. 

1920. How many did you see ? This was compiled from 
the records of the Royal Irish Constabulary and it looks 
as if the returns were sent up ? — I reported on the matter. 

1921. That makes 15, with the rifles and shot guns 
together there would be 19 ? — I am sure the return is 
correct. 

1922. Chairman : Was there any recruiting done in 
your district for the Army? — A great deal. Kilkenny 
did extremely well. 

1923. Then there is no doubt that this is a loyal part 
of the country and that the Sinn Feiners are only a small 
body ? — I think so. 

1924. Did the number of Sinn Feiners increase with the 
fear of conscription or military service ? — It did. 


1925. Do you attribute that to the men being shirkers 
or to their having a conscientous objection? — I should 
say shirkers. 

1926. Mr. Justice Shearman : How many Sinn Feiners 
do you think were in your county before the outbreak ? — 
Of active ones I should say about 200 or 300. 

1927 . Chairman: Do you know what is the total 
population of the county ? — I am not quite sure at the 
moment. 

1928. Were there secret societies in Kilkenny ? — No, 
not that we were aware of. 

1929. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Can you say if Lieu- 
tenant Kelly of whom you spoke has been a soldier ?— I 
really do not know what he was, I heard he was a medical 
student, but I don’t know 

1930. Do you know who gave these volunteers com- 
missions, by whom were they given. Do you know did 
they nominate themselves or were they nominated by 
other people ? — I think it was done by other people, but I 
could not say who they were. 

1931. Were there any of the more well to-do people of 
your district besides the one or two you have mentioned 
and the owner of the motor car ? — Well, yes. there was a 
man named Stallard, a greengrocer, and he and De Loughray 
were in partnership in a cinema theatre. There was also 
Alderman Nolan, who was a member of the Corporation. 
He was connected with the movement, and a couple of 
farmers. There was also a man named Gibbons, as well 
as another district councillor. 

1932. Were there farmers sons in the movement? — I 
don’t think so ; as far as I know the movement in our 
district was made up principally of labourers, shop boys, 
clerks and others of that description. 


County Inspector Gelston, Royal Irish Constabulary, Clare, Examined. 


1933. Chairman : What county do you belong to ? 
— Co. Clare. 

1934. How long have you been in the Co. Clare?— Just 
three years. 

1935. How long are you in the service of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ? — 26 years. 

1936. Have you got a statement? — I jotted down a 
few remarks that I think might have a bearing on the 
case. 

1937. Would you kindly let us hear your statement ? — 
The first branches of the volunteers were started in the 
Co. Clare in March, 1914, numbering four, with a member- 
ship of 403. Those were branches of Irish National 
Volunteers. Then they increased when the split occurred. 
Some of them wanted to secede from Mr. Redmond’s 
Party. At that time about 340 volunteers became what 
was subsequenty known as the Sinn Fein Party. They 
called themselves the MacNeillite Party at that time. 

1938. What brought about the split ?— I really don’t 
quite know. It was, I think, dissatisfaction with Mr. 
John Redmond’s policy regarding the war, and regarding 
recruiting, and regarding the Home Rule Bill. At that 
time the Sinn Fein Party had no leaders in the Co. Clare, 
but there wbs a Sinn Fein Branch there composed of very 
few people, and it was organised and run for some years 
by a man named Thomas O’Loughlin, and he and his 
small party became the centre of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment,, but nothing very much was done until May, 1915, 
when an organiser, named Ernest Blythe, came to the 
county. He made himself very active indeed, and went 
all over the county trying to raise small bodies of 
volunteers. At first he had not much success, but he 
gradually succeeded in forming branches here and there, 
until in July, 1915, he was looked upon as a danger, and a 
deportation order was served < n him in the Co Clare, 
He left Co. Clare and subsequently received a term 
of imprisonment for disobedience to that Order. When 
he left there the movement remained at a standstill for 
S0 2 le k‘ me ! but then a man named John O’Hurley, 
a Gaelic Teacher,— an organizer for the Gaelic League — 
became very active in the county, and he visited those 
places where Blythe had established his branches, and 
actually became an organiser for the County Clare, with 
the result that at the beginning of this year we had ten 
branches of Sinn Feiners in the county with a membership 
or over 400. They drilled and in some cases they wore 
rifies° lmS ’ anC * P rac ^ ce ^ shooting with miniature 


1939. What number of arms had they?— They were 
not very well armed. In the whole county they had about 
35 rifles and 132 shot guns. They did not bring all these 
out on parade, only a few of them. They practiced their 
target practice with the miniature rifles. These branches 
more or less aggressive in places in the county, and several 
people got afraid of them and complained to me that they 
looked upon them as very dangerous marching through 
the country armed. On one occasion a man named 
Michael Brennan, who is a captain of the Meelick Branch, 
paraded his men on the public road, and before proceeding 
on a route march he handed them ammunition. To those 
who had rifles he gave ball ammunition, and those who 
had shot guns he gave them shot ammunition, and he 
proceeded them on the route march. That created a great 
deal of alarm amongst the more peaceful inhabitants 
The same man, Brennan, said to his own branch of the 
Volunteers : — “ I want to say a few words to you for your 
“ information about the seizure of arms. My advice to 
“ you, if such an attempt is made to seize your arms, 
“ to use them and not to use the butts of them, but the 
“ other ends of them and what is in them. Some of you 
“ may not like to commit murder, but it is not murder, 
“ it will only be self defence. You know well if your 
“ arms are taken that the next thing will be conscription.” 

1940. What was the date of that?— On the 17th of 
March last. It was in December, 1915, he handed the 
ammunition to the men before proceeding on the route 
march. He was prosecuted for his speech on the 17th of 
March and sentenced to three months. He appealed 
against the sentence and the appeal will be heard on the 
31st of this month. He is at present in custody. The 
Sinn Feiners in the Co. Clare did not rise at all. We 
had no trouble in Clare at all, but the Sinn Feiners were 
undoubtedly prepared to rise. Yon could see that there 
was considerable activity amongst them some short time 
before the rising. The organisers were moving about and 
they were evidently anticipating something, and on Easter 
Sunday little groups of them were collecting along the 
shores of the Shannon anticipating something, and sub- 
sequent events made me believe that it was arms they 
were expecting to get from Kerry to enable them to arm 
their men in the County Clare. Of course, the arms were 
not landed. I put down the fact that there was no 
rising in the county to the fact that the arms were not 
landed, and to the prompt way that the rising was dealt 
with in Dublin. 
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1941. What was the state of recruiting in Co. Clare ? 
— The recruiting was very good in the Co. Clare 
amongst the labouring class and in the town, but there 
was no recruiting at all from the farming class. They 
would not listen to it at all. Otherwise the recruiting 
was good, surprisingly good. 

1942. Then the Sinn Fein movement in the Co. Clare 
is a very small movement comparatively speaking ? — At 
first it was very small, but it grew rather rapidly towards 
the end of last year and the beginning of this year. 

1943. Mr. Justice Shearman : About 400 is the number 
you mentioned?, — We had a record of over 400 Sinn 
Feiners, but there were in addition a great many sym- 
pathisers who did no openly join the movement but who 
showed themselves since the rebellion to be sympathisers 
with the Sinn Fein movement. My own opinion is that 
if they had risen in the county that you would have a 
great many more than our nominal list of 400. You 
would probably have three times that number. 

1944. There were no Sinn Fein Volunteers before the 
"W ar ? No, but we had a Sinn Fein Branch in the Co. 
Clare before the war. 

1945. How big was that ? — Quite a small number, only 
14 or 16 members. 

1946. Did the members drill ? — No. It was endeavour- 
ing to try and keep the thing alive there and it was run by 
Thos. O’Loughlin. He used to meet them after Mass on 
Sundays and address them in Irish and keep alive the 
movement. He used to get those Sinn Fein newspapers 
himself and bring them down and distribute them amongst 
the members of this small branch. 

1947. After the war you had Sinn Fein organisation 
and the distribution of literature ? — Yes. There was a 
considerable distribution of literature through the 
country both anti-English and anti-recruiting. 

1948. The recruiting and conscription were levers to 
increase the membership of the Sinn Fein movement ? — 
Yes. They undoubtedly increased the membership in the 
county. 

1949. Did you have any seditious sermons or remarks 
from priests ?— We had. 

1950. Were there many priests made these remarks, or 
were they only a negligible quantity ? — There were quite 
a number. There was one clergyman who addressed the 
men and told them to arm. He told them if they could 
not get long-distance rifles to get shot guns, that shot guns 
were very useful in the hands of Irishmen. 

1951. Was that speech reported to headquarters ? — No, 
because it only subsequently came to light. It was only 
since the rebellion this has come to my knowledge. He 
said that if they could not get shot guns they should get 
revolvers and if they could not get revolvers they should 
get pikes, that any blacksmith could make them, and that 
if they could not get pikes that every man had a hatchet 
or a slasher in his house. 

1952. Chairman : How long ago was that speech made? 
— In January last. 

1953. Mr. Justice Shearman : Was he addressing a 
public meeting ? — No, a private meeting. 

1954. Chairman : Was that one of the younger priests? 
— Yes. 

1955. As a rule is it the younger priests that are 
hostile ? — It is. Any of them that have the Sinn Fein 
tendency are of the younger variety. The older men as a 
rule have not that tendency. In numbers of cases the 


older men— the parish priests— have spoken against this 
movement from their pulpit. 

1956. Have they given assistance to you in the per- 
formance of your duty— the older priests ?— Except for 
the extent of denouncing the rising on the pulpit, and in 
one case the /parish priest made numbers of the Sinn 
Feiners deliver up their rifles. That was the only case 
in which rifles were surrendered under the proclamation. 

1957. You mentioned that two of these paid organisers 
were deported from County Clare ? — One. 

1958. When he was deported from Clare was he 
deported from Ireland ?— The order was to leave Ireland, 
but he did not do it, and he was prosecuted and got three 
months. Then he afterwards came down to Limerick. 

1959. You mentioned the Home Rule Bill as one of 
the causes of the split in the Volunteer movement. Were 
they dissatisfied with it ?— It wag hard to say. It was a 
matter that was under discussion. Some were dissatisfied 
and I think they were afraid they would never get it! 
Their object I think was to get it in their own way. 

1960. Who composed the Sinn Fein movement in 
Clare ?— Do you mean the small branch I referred to as 
being in existence before the war. 

1961. Yes. — Small farmers and herds. O’Loughlin 
was only a small farmer. 

1962. Among the Sinn Feiners were there any of the 
well-to-do ? — Subsequently there was some. 

1963 What kind of positions did they hold? — A few 
were professional men. 

1964. Did they go out and drill ?— No. They pulled 
the strings from the back ground. 

1965. Which is safer. — Much, but they were a power 
there and an influence in the county. 

1966. There was money coming in from somewhere ’ 
— Yes. 

1967. You don’t know from where ? — No. 

1968. When seditious speeches were made is not their 
power to bring the speaker before the magistrate and 
bind him over with securities ? — Yes. 

1969. Is it made use of?— Not by me. We had no 
occasion to use it. The speeches that were made were 
made at private meetings. There were no public meetings 
at which speeches were made that we could take action 
on. The only occasion was that in the case of Brennan 
who was prosecuted. 

1970. What was the date of the prosecution ?— The 
speech was made on the 17th of March and I think the 
case was heard on the first week in April. 

1971. Who authorised the prosecution ?— I reported 
the matter to my headquarters and I also reported to the 
military authorities. I made two separate reports at the 
time. I reported to my own authority and to the general 
officer commanding in Queenstown at the same time. 

1972. You said that it was in December, 1915, that 
Brennan paraded his volunteers and handed them the 
ammunition ? — Yes. 

1973. Did you attach importance to that?— I did 
certainly. I thought it a most serious act that any 
irresponsible body of men with no person of any respon- 
sibility or status in charge of them should be allowed to 
march on the public road and carry not only guns but 
have ammunition served out in the methodical manner in 
which it was done. 

1974. Did you report that to the authorities in Dublin ? 
— Yes, certainly in the ordinary course. 

1975. Did you hear any more about it ?— No. 


Mr. J ames C. Percy, J.P., examined : 


1976. Chairman : You are employed at recruiting work, 
Mr. Percy ? — Not employed ; I am an honorary officer. 
I gave my spare time to the work of recruiting. I am 
honorary recruiting officer for the Royal Navy. 

1977. Have you done recruiting since the beginning of 
the war ? — I started in the first week of June, and I just 
finished up before Easter. I did not give my whole time 
to the work during that period. During that time I spent 
about 27 weeks entirely in the interests of recruiting. 

1978. What do you recruit for ? — First I recruited for 
the Army, and on the 17th February I was switched on 
the Navy, and I have been engaged for the Navy since 
that time. 

1979. Will you give us a short account of your experi- 
ence in connection with the Sinn Fein movement, has it 


affected recruiting ?— I did not strike it at all until July in 
Killarney. That was the first time I was up against the 
Sinn Fein movement. I could not get a chairman to 
preside. I tried to get a Member of Parliament to preside 
and he would not I then went to the Chairman of the 
Town Commissioners, and he sent me to Fr. Fitzgerald, 
the Administrator, who was exceeding kind to me, and 
gave me very good advice. He had taken the chair at a 
previous meeting when the Irish G uards were in Killarney 
and he said it was not his duty to take it a second time, 
and that the people of Killarney already knew his views. 
He sent me back to the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, and he absolutely refused to preside. 

1980. Who is the member of Parliament for the con- 
stituency ?— O’Sullivan is his name. 
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1981. Did they give any reason for refusing to preside? 
—I could not get them to preside. I then went to see 
Sir Morgan O’Connell, who is a relative of the Liberator, 
and found him in a furious state. He gave an entirely 
different reason for not presiding from the others. He 
stated that there was a Sinn Fein Review at Killarney by 
Mr. John MacNeill. on the previous Sunday, and that 
5,000 Sinn Fein Volunteers came from all parts of Kerry, 
and that it was an anti-recruiting meeting ; that he had 
wired to Mr. Birrell and Lord Wimborne asking to have 
it suppressed, and that neither of them had acted, and 
that under these circumstances he would not lift a little 
finger to help the British Government, so he refused 
entirely to come to the meeting. The others gave as a 
reason for not attending that Mr. James Campbell was to 
be appointed Lord Chancellor. 

1982. Mr. Justice Shearman : I suppose it struck you 
they all wanted to find some reason for not attending'?— 
I didn’t find much enthusiasm for recruiting. I found 
that the seditious papers published in Dublin did a iot of 
harm to the Recruiting movement. Although their circu- 
lations were not large each copy was read by 50 or 60 people. 
These papers were doing so much harm that when I took 
on the position of Honorary Recruiting Officer for the 
Royal Navy I reported the matter to the Admiralty. 

I said we were up against these papers in our recruiting 
work ; that they libelled our speakers and held them 
up to ridicule. The recruiting department got in- 
terested and asked for copies of the papers. I sent 
on copies of the “Volunteer,” the “ Gael,” the “ Spark,” 
which libelled me several weeks, and I think “ The 
Workers’ Republic.” The Department asked me to keep 
sending on the papers and for two months before the out- 
break I regularly sent them on files of these papers. Not 
only that but I was a member of the City and County 
Recruiting Committee and I brought the matter up there. 
One of these papers made a very serious attack on 
Fr. Doherty, one of the speakers at one of our recruiting 
meetings. We were very glad to get him to speak and 
next week the “ Workers’ Republic ” it was I think came 
out with a most scandalous attack. I sent a copy of the 
paper to Sir Matthew Nathan because I felt very sore about 
it. This particular issue stated in effect “ His Holiness the 
Pope does not ask us to recruit ; His Eminence Cardinal 
Logue does not ask us to recruit : His Grace Archbishop 
Walsh does not ask us to recruit and here is this whipper- 
snapper of a priest from Marlborough Street asking Irish- 
men to lay down their lives for this rotten Empire.” 
The article went on to say that on looking up Thom’s 
Directory they found that Fr. Doherty had a brother who 
is a second class messenger in Dublin Castle and that the 
speech was made to get his brother promotion. I am 
only giving that as an example of the kind of thing going 
on in Dublin for the last 12 months. We found it ver° 
difficult to get on with our recruiting w'ork. It required 

a great deal of courage to go on recruiting platforms and we 
found an increasing difficulty in getting speakers. I took 
good care that these papers were marked and sent on 


every week to Dublin Castle and to the Recruiting 
Department of the Admiralty. 

1983. There was no change in the papers ?— Sometimes 
they were suppressed and they popped up again under 
another name. I found in my travels through Ireland 
that the Sinn Feiners were becoming more daring In 
the West before Easter I found paid organisers on°motor 
bicycles in different towns in Galway and Sligo and in 
Newtownstewart and at the fairs and markets men were 
asked to sign promises that they would not fight for 
England. This was going on in the broad daylight. I 
reported the matter to the Admiralty. 

1984. What department of tie Admiralty? — I am 
under General Gunning Campbell of Scotland Yard. 

1985. Did you ever run up against Major McBride ? — 
I here are two towns in the West of Ireland 4 ) miles from 
each other. One is Ballina where recruiting has done 
exceedingly well. The other is Westport where you 
could not get a recruit at all, and where you found Major 
McBride s influence dominating the place. His mother 
and brother live there. Westport did very badly 
indeed for recruiting, and that was entirely attributed 
to the influence of Major McBride. Ballina on the 
other hand did exceedingly well for recruiting. My 
experience in the West was that the towns were fighting 
for the country. The towns have all done well, but the 
country very badly. 

1986. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : They are doing well 

with their farms ?— “ Yes.” We went to Belmullet where 
we had a very fine meeting. We found no Sinn Feiners 
in Belmullet at all, but still we did not do very well there 
owing to the prosperity of the farmers. Of course a great 
many farmers’ sons are joining the Sinn Feiners and 
using it as a kind of shield and umbrella against joining 
the Army. ° 

1987. Is their labour essential to the farmers? — It is 
not essential in France. In Coleraine I saw women work- 
ing in the fields. Between Newry and Kilkeel I came across 
50 men of military age, and they were doing nothing but 
driving carts containing seaweed. We had a meeting there 
and we only got two or three recruits. 

1988. Chairman : How are you getting on now are 

you still recruiting ? — No, I have returned to private life. 

I felt that as I was over the military age that 1 should 
give some assistance in the work of 'recruiting when the 
war broke out. I was very successful in the early days of 
the recruiting campaign. As time went on the Sinn 
Feiners became more daring and our work was more 
difficult to carry on and it was harder to get speakers. 

1989. Mr. Justice Shearman : Have you been successful 
recruiting for the Navy ?— Yes. I don’t think there is the 
same prejudice against the Navy as the Army. I had a fine 
meeting in Westport although we did not get any recruits. 
We had 600 Sinn Feiners in the hall all of military age and 
they certainly did not interrupt us, they were most 
courteous. I asked were they fighting for Ireland and 
they said “ yes”. I said “ don’t you want the assistance of 
the Navy ” and they said “ yes,” and I said that is what we’re 
here for. 


(77ie Commission then adjourned until Monday morning, 29tli May, 1916.) 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Sitting at Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. 
MONDAY, MAY 29, 1916. 


Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Ex-Chief Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 

examined. 


■1990. Chairman: Have you got a statement p 
pared.'- — Yes. I believe that the landing of arms 
on th on the 26th July, 1914, was an event intimat. 
connected with the Dublin Rebellion, but befc 
ea mg with it, it will be well to allude to thi 
matters that occurred before that date. 1st. T 
tmveniment allowed the Arms Act to lapse in 19< 
ond thereby everyone in Ireland was enabled to ar: 
'mv r ‘ l I' Porrred to me to be an extraordinary step 1 
- government to take, and the forerunner of f uti 


trouble. Ireland is divided into many factions, all 
having different ideals and aspirations, and to give 
them an invitation to arm themselves seemed like a 
suggestion to bring a lighted candle into a powder 
magazine. The repeal of the Act conciliated no 
one; it benefited no one and was of no public utility. 
2nd. There had been a great deal of labour unrest 
in Dublin in recent years, which culminated in a 
number of serious strikes in 1913, headed by Larkin 
and Connolly — a very prominent leader in the recent 

N 
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rebellion. The Dublin Metropolitan Police had great 
difficulty in preserving order; there were numerous 
riots, and considerable unrest, the worst period being 
from the 30th August to the 21st September, both 
inclusive, but by steady and firm action disorder 
was suppressed. An event took place on Sunday, 
31st August. A meeting was announced to be held 
on that date in Sackville Street, close to the head 
office of the Tramway Company, many of the em- 
ployes of that company being involved in the strike. 
The meeting was proclaimed. Nevertheless Larkin 
attempted to hold it, and he was arrested. A riot 
ensued, which was soon quelled, but in the melee some 
people, as was natural, were unfortunately hurt. 
Thereupon the Dublin Corporation demanded that 
an enquiry should be held into the action of the 
Police. The demand was made in the middle of 
this period of turbulence, and it was immediately 
acceded to by the Irish Government at this critical 
moment, before they made a preliminary investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the case,' and before 
they got any report from me. As a matter of fact, 
the first official intimation I had that an enquiry 
was to be held at all was two months later, when 
Lord Aberdeen wrote to say he thought it might 
soon take place. I had an opportunity of seeing 
Mr- Birrell, in October, I think, and 1 complained 
of this hasty way of condemning and discrediting 
the police before anything could be kr.own. It 
appeared to me that this manner of promptly throw- 
ing over the police was a weak proceeding calcu- 
lated to breed further disorder, and that it would 
easily persuade the disorderly that Government was 
afraid to resist them. The enquiry was held before 
the excitement caused by the strikes had entirely 
calmed down ; the action of the police at the Sack- 
ville Street riot was held to be justified. 

1991. What was the date of that enquiry? 

December, 1913, and it continued to about the end 
January; I think the report was dated the 
4th February— early in February at all events. 
3rd. Later it came to my knowledge, that the 
strikers were beginning to drill, and on the 26th 
November, 1913, I submitted a detailed report on 
the subject, which I forwarded to Government with 
a minute of my own. In this I said it was the first 
occasion m my experience that organisations of a 
semi-military character had been formed in Dublin 
and I requested instructions before the movement 
became stronger. In reply I TO directed to keep 
the matter under observation, and to furnish further 
reports. A few weeks later I -had again to write 
about this movement, saying that more men seemed 
to be enrolling and training themselves, that some 
of them carried liurleys-a wooden club used in a game 
cinch is not unlike hockey— and again I repeated 
my fust request. I added that the police had not 
observed any attempt made to carry firearms or 

Connolly® ** m^ht^rt add 'here °tha t ‘ 

J? 5 e) ’ S ° r C u 'f fo . r the Purpose of resisting the 
] olice, who were at the time put in the dock as it were 
l his took place in November, when the demand for an 
enquiry had been acceded to by the Government, 
the enquiry was held some time about the middle of 
December, so_ that the police were at that moment 


discredited, and these disorderly people said that thev 
were arming themselves against the violence of the 
police a statement which was detrimental to 
law and order. On the 1st of July, 1914 
,"' as submitted relative to the so- 
called Citizen Army, some of whom were found 
parading through Dublin in uniform, and carrying 
side arms a disused type of German bayonet. In- 
structions were requested as to any action which 
uK’ >e f ke V f these , men "'ere again to appear in 
military formation with arms. A reply somewhat 
S "i ?99 M th ° se ,. aIread y g^en was returned. 

1992 Mr Justice Shearman: Keeping them under 
observation.— Yes, observing the movement and re- 

tolcl' 1 tf 'IT '+i ° n th,S occasion " e were moreover 
told to take the names and addresses of the men 
carrying side arms. 

1993. Chairman : Did they carry rifles as well?- 
No, they had no rifles. They were seen drilling with 


white staves, which simulated firearms. They had 
no firearms at the time. I should say that we 
stopped any of this drilling that took place in the 
streets; but these people drilled in Croydon Park, 
which belongs to them, and also in the area at 
Berresford Place, near the Custom House, where 
public meetings were often held. 

1994. Mr. Justice Shearman : The police stopped the 
drilling in the street as causing an obstruction?— 
Yes, and the people were warned not to do so. 

1995. Chairman : The police did not stop them in 
accordance with the old law against drilling?— No. 

1996. Did you ever think of applying that law? 

We referred the matter to the Government. There 
was drilling all over the country, and it was rather 
difficult for a Department like mine to take the 
responsibility of stopping it. I was naturally anxious 
about this new development, fearing that the permis- 
sion to irregular bodies to organise themselves with 
clubs and other weapons for the sole purpose of 
resisting lawful authority was likely to create diffi- 
culties in the future. I also felt that unless the 
matter was dealt with at once thq evil would grow 
and become a danger to the city; it would not be 
so easy a task to keep the disorderly and disaffected 
elements muter control if they were allowed to 
develop, and consolidate themselves. 

1997. Mr. Justice Shearman: This was the first 
occasion on which you saw bodies of citizens of 
any land drilling in the Dublin areas?— Yes 
then came the landing of arms at Howth, 
on Sunday the 26th July, 1914, which, as I 
have already said, seems to me to be ’ close! v 
connected with the rebellion. I do not think that 
until this landing took place, arms were generally in 
the possession of the irregular forces in the Dublin 
police area. There were some, no doubt, and I find 
a report of drilling by armed Volunteers was made 
on the 16th July — the first time in which drilling 
with arms was observed in Dublin; but the arms 
earned on that occasion consisted only of four rifles 
and six dummies. After the events connected with 
the 26th July, the introduction of arms was easily 
accomplished. The points relating to the Howth inci- 
dent are briefly as follows. — Government viewed, not 
without / alarm, the facility which the repeal of the 
Arms Act afforded to persons and organisations to 
arm themselves, and attempted to prevent the impor- 
tation of arms into the country by a Customs Regu- 
lation, which was published by Proclamation. By 
this regulation, arms could he forfeited at the ports 
and also whenever it could be proved that they had 
been imported without permission. Arms already in 
possession of individuals which could not be proved 
to be illegally imported ' could not be touched in 
virtue of the repeal of the Arms Act ; but those which 
could be traced to have been illegally imported 
were liable to seizure. The Dublin Metropolitan 
Police had on several occasions been called upon to 
assist in carrying out this regulation. Some arms 
were surreptitiously imported into the North of Ireland • 
they were smuggled in secretly and were soon quietly 
and unostentatiously distributed. This proceeding 
was, of course, very wrong, but at least the authority 
ot the Government was not publicly defied. On the 
contrary, the secrecy with which the landing and dis- 
tribution were conducted, testified to the fact that 
those importing arms did not desire to come into col- 
lision with the police. As soon as the arms disap- 
peared from view at the port of landing, the police 
could not identify those found in possession of various 
persons as being the same arms which had been 
illegally imported. Hence, when persons desiring to 
get arms were able to smuggle them into the country, 
the C ustoms Regulation had little effect ; but it was 
effective when persons were caught in the act of land- 
ing them, and the Royal Irish Constabulary had 
special instructions how to deal with such persons, and 
with their arms when so caught. Owing to the way 
ui which the landing had been conducted in the North 
of Ireland, the police had not been able to put these 
instructions into force, and as there was no proof how 
these arms had been imported, thev remained in the 
possession of their owners. The course adopted by 
those who got arms at Howth, differed altogether 
from that which was followed in the North of Ireland. 

At Howth the arms were ostentatiously landed in dav- 
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light, and the Constabulary there, as well as the 
coastguard officials, were overpowered with violence. 
The mob then marched on to Dublin with their ille- 
gally imported arms. I read a newspaper report of 
Sir Matthew Nathan’s evidence before this Commis- 
sion. Of course, I don’t know that I read it cor- 
rectly, nor do I know if the report of the evidence 
was correct, but I gathered that he said that the arms 
had been surreptitiously landed at Howth. 

1998. Chairman : He used that expression in con- 
nection with the Larne gun-running. 

1999. Mr. Justice Shearman-. I don’t remember the 

exact expression, but the general impression left on 
my inind was that the arms were openly landed at 
Howth?— Yes. Mr. Harrel, the then Assistant 

Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
having heard of the events at Howth, and that the 
Constabulary wero overpowered there, went with a 
large body of police to their support, as it was his 
duty to do, and he eventually succeeded in taking 
some of the arms illegally imported from the men 
engaged in this disorderly conduct. Next day, Mr. 
Harrel gave me his detailed report on the matter, 
and the part he took in it, and I forwarded it to the 
Irish Government with my own minute, which was 
as follows : - - 


“ Under-Secretary.- T beg to point out that this 
gun-running operation of the National Volunteers 
differs from any other yet attempted in Ireland, 
where up to now, at all events, those busy in getting 
arms for themselves have acted surreptitiously, and 
not as was done yesterday in broad daylight and in 
the face of the police. I have further to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the National Volunteers yester- 
day were found in possession of arms which had been 
landed at Howth in defiance of the Proclamation, 
and that there was full evidence to identify the 
weapons which they were carrying with those illegally 
landed at Howth. It appears, moreover, that a bodv 
of more than 1,000 men armed with rifles marching 
on Dublin, which is the seat of the Irish Government, 
is a menace to the King’s Government, and that such 
a body constitute an unlawful assembly of a peculiarly 
audacious character. 'The police have been instructed 
to assist in carrying out the Proclamation, which 
prohibits the landing of rifles in Ireland, and it was 
held, therefore, to be their duty to take the rifles, 
that had just been landed at Howth by force, and in 
defiance of the Government Proclamation. Yesterday, 
however, the attached minute was sent by you to the 
Assistant Commissioner, and this appears to me to 
alter the instructions previously given to the police. 
I beg. therefore, to request his Excellency’s directions 
in this matter, in order that it may be made plain 
how in future the police are to act in respect to the 
Proclamation. T would point out that the date on 
the minute is the 27th, and this is obviously an over- 
sight. The Assistant Commissioner received it yester- 
day afternoon about 5.30 p.m. or so. It was 
despatched from here, and was therefore written on 
the 26th (yesterday.) 

“ John Ross of Bladensburg. 

“ 27th July, 1914.” 

The Under Secretary’s minute just referred to was 
received by Mr. Harrel at about 5.45 p.m. as he was 
returning to Dublin, after he had taken the rifles 
away from some of the men carrying them, and after 
he had dispersed the unlawful assembly. It was not 
addressed to me, though the Under Secretary, as he 
stated at the subsequent enquiry into the Howth 
incident, knew I was in my office. It was as follows : — 


regards the 
responsi- 


fhe Assistant Commissioner, — As 
steps which you have taken on your . 
bihtv to deal with the arms landed at Howth this 
morning, His Excellency is advised that forcible dis- 
armament of the men now marching into Dublin with 
lese arms should not in all the circumstances be 
attempted, but the names of the men carrying the 
amis should, as far as possible, be taken, and watch 
sliould be kept to ascertain the destination of the 
;rins illegally imported. His Excellency cannot 
authorise any further steps in this matter at present. 

" 27th July, 1914 ” 


8329 


J. B. D. are the initials of Sir James B. Dougherty. 
The date should be the 26th, not the 27th. It must 
be mentioned here that directly Mr. Harrel heard of 
the landing at Howth he informed the Under Secre- 
tary by telephone of the fact, and told him what he 
was doing. The latter, far from objecting, asked him 
if the police were armed, to which he replied that 
they were not, but that lie was communicating with 
the constabulary authorities in the Phoenix Park to 
send men to Howth. As a matter of fact, being 
Sunday, he was unable to get into communication 
with the constabulary, and as his own unarmed men 
required protection, he exercised his power as a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, as he had often done, before without 
question, to make arrangements for a body of troops. 
It is true that the Under Secretary having first con- 
curred in Mr. Hand's action, changed his mind very 
soon afterwards. Nevertheless, more than two hours 
elapsed from the time when this change of mind is 
recorded, until the minute which expressed this change 
was sent to Mr. Harrel. Had it been written and 
dispatched at once — and it was certainly the clear 
duty of the Under Secretary to do so — it would have 
reached Mr. Harrel long before any collision took 
place. This delay is one of the mysteries of the 
whole incident which has never yet been explained. 
Mr. Hand’s report on the Howth landing of arms, 
and my covering minute, were in the Under Secre- 
tary’s hands as early as possible the following day, 
Monday the 27th July; and my minute at least was 
telegraphed to the Chief Secretary — at all events 
Mr. Birrell told me afterwards he got it at 6 p.m. 
that day. But long before that hour, i.c.. at 3 p.m., 
Mr. Harrel received a communication addressed direct 
to him informing him that he was suspended, and the 
fact was announced in the House of Commons the same 
afternoon . 

2000. Chairman : Who signed that declaration sav- 
ing that he was suspended ?— It was by order of His 
Excellency. 

2001. Who signed it? — Sir James Dougherty, who 
was the Under Secretary. This extreme and grave 
step, affecting the career of an honoured public ser- 
vant, whose efficiency, impartiality and merit have 
always been conspicuous and recognised, was taken 
before Mr. Harrel’ s report and my minute were even 
seen — in short, before Mr. Birrell had been able to 
ascertain what had really occurred. Upon this I 
immediately resigned, and I did so in the following 
letter addressed to Lord Aberdeen : — 

“ Dear Lord Aberdeen, — It has just been reported 
to me that Mr. Harrel, my Assistant Commissioner, 
has been suspended from office and duties by order 
of Your Excellency. This, T beg to say, in the case 
of an officer in his position, amounts to a determina- 
tion of his office. No explanation has been given to 
him of the reason for placing such an indignity upon 
him and upon the force. I 'feel that the course pur- 
sued with reference to Mr. Harrel so deeply affects 
myself that', under the circumstances, I am compelled 
to ask \ our Excellency to be so good as to relieve me 
from my office and duties. 

“ I am, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ (Signed) John Ross of Bladensburg. 

“ 27th July, 1914.” 

1 felt that it was quite impossible to remain under 
the Irish Government after what was done to Mr. 
Harrel. Not only was he condemned in the manner 
I have described, even before his ovni version of the 
story and my opinion of it could be heard or con- 
sidered, but other reasons also weighed with me, to 
which I will presently allude. On account of the 
exigencies of the moment, and the critical state of 
public affairs, which in a very few days culminated 
in the great European war that is still raging, I of 
course, remained at my post until relieved by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and this was done early in August, 
when the enquiry into the Howth landing of arms 
was about to open. During these few days two appli- 
cations for the return of the rifles seized by Mr. 
Harrel on the 26th July were received by me. I for- 
warded these applications to the Irish Government, 
but I have no official knowledge of what was done, 
whether they were returned or not, nor whether they 

N 2 
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and the other arms brought into the country on that 
day, were used by the Sinn Feiners in the recent 
rebellion. At the end of July, 1.914, there was only 
one set of Volunteers, known generally as the Irish 
National Volunteers, but it is a fact that some of 
the men who conducted the gun running at Howth, 
and who were much in evidence on that occasion were 
men belonging to the extreme section. The enquiry 
took place in August, and a few months later Mr. 
Harrel was removed from the Irish Public Service, 
and so his career was broken and his usefulness lost 
so far as the Irish Government could secure that 
result. I beg to submit that an act of injustice has 
been committed, and this is the more remarkable 
because I believe it is the first occasion that an Irish 
public servant has been deliberately sacrificed to 
popular clamour. Two serious consequences appear to 
me to follow from this act. (1; The Irish Civil Ser- 
vice suffered, and its efficiency must have been 
impaired, for it is impossible that men can do their 
duty fearlessly, impartially and usefully unless they 
have confidence in their superiors. If they are to be 
at the mercy of politicians who are ready to betray 
them whenever it suits them to do so, then the 
administration of the -country is weakened. (2) The 
Irish forces of disorder knew this, and that their 
rulers were afraid of them. They could reckon on the 
fact that the war had diverted attention from Irish 
affairs, and on the impression that seemed to prevail 
that Ireland was the one bright spot in the present 
critical situation. They could with impunity arm, 
drill, and manoeuvre; they could deluge the place with 
literature to suit their own purposes; they could 
organise and prepare for future operations without 
distraction. In a word, Government having ceased 
to govern, the disaffected could rise in rebellion when- 
ever a favourable opportunity might present itself. 
Many of these considerations were in my mind when 
I quitted the Irish public service. I have alw’ays held 
the opinion that the armed force which, after over- 
powering the King’s officers at Howth, marched on 
Dublin on the 26th July, was obviously an unlawful 
assembly which a magistrate was bound. to disperse, 
and I shall retain that opinion until the contrary is 
decided by a competent legal tribunal. And 1 hold 
that the action of the Executive in removing the 
official i who had done his duty with the means at his 
disposal, prevented all public servants from acting 
" l *'* 1 resolution, and was the essential cause of the 
recent rebellion. 

2002. Chairman : When did you first become Chief 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police?— 
Early in the year 1901. 

,2003- And you served without interruption until 
1914?— Yes, until the 27th July, 1914. 

2004 Did you notice any discouragement amongst 
the police as to the enforcement of the law' against 
the importation of arms after Mr. Harrel’s dis- 
missal? I can hardly answer that question because 
of course I have no official knowledge of what occurred 
after I left, and, therefore, I don’t know; but what 
1 would say is this, the immediate consequence of 
dismissing an official who tried to do his duty, who 
tried to prevent the importation of arms in accord- 
ance with the Proclamation, and who prevented the 
unlawful assembly coming into Dublin, was of course, 
tnat arms could be freely imported 

2005. Mr Justice Shearman-. 'The Proclamation 

was rescinded on the 5th August?- Yes, so there was 
very little margin of time between the 26th July and 
the 5th August. J 

2006. After that the police would have no Proclama- 
tion on which they could act if they wanted to?— 
Exactly. 

2007. What was the situation before the repeal 
of the Arms Act— did the Act work satisfactorily?— 
ies, it did. It was an Act that prevented arms 
coming in, except under certain conditions, and 
the conditions -were quite satisfactory. Anyone who 
wanted to get arms for a proper purpose could get 
them freely but the Act prevented the general popu- 
lation from arming. 

2008 Can you remember what was the cause of the 
Repeal of the Arms Act? — It was dropped on this 
occasion. ' 

2009. Was there any agitation to get it dropped? 

— ies, a certain amount of agitation. 


2010. Throughout the country?— I don’t know in 
the country, but certain speeches were made. I can- 
not be quite certain whether I sent any official protest 
against the dropping of the Act. 1 did not look up 
the papers, but 1 know that I spoke about it. 

201 Chairman - To whom?- -To the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bryce, and he gave me to understand that 
there had been some promise made by liis party when 
they were m opposition, that the Arms Act would 
be done away with. 

2012. After the lapsing of the Arms Act I imagine 
there must have been a great importation of arms ?— 
1 don’t know tha t there was a very great importation, 
there was a certain amount certainly. 

2 ? 13 - What was the date of the Proclamation which 
prohibited the importation of arms? — The 4tli Decem- 
ber, 1913, I think. 

2014. What was it provoked that Proclamation?— 
1 don t know that I can quite answer that, except, 
I think, it was the landing of arms in Ulster 

2015. Mr. Justice Shearman -. It was to stop the 
landing of arms?- -Yes. 

2016. I have got a note that it followed the sur- 
reptitious landing of arms in Larne?— Yes. 

2017. Chairman-. Did they expect that arms were 
to be landed?— I suppose so, and they thought they 
stop it aCt U1 t - me by havin S a Proclamation to 

201.8. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Under what Act?— 
ihe I reclamation was under the Customs Act and 
the date of it was the 4th December, 1913. I remem- 
ber saying to Mr. Bryce, when the Arms Act was 
being dropped “ You are putting Ireland in a differ- 
ent position from England, because, at all events 
m England you have got a Pistols Act, and there is 

to thin W pT- Y 1 * r ® land ° f any kind.” He seemed 
to think a Pistols Act would be introduced but I was 

mtooduced tfU ' ab ° Ut itj and 1,0 Pistols Act llas been 

w ' /USli T Perhaps you could 

tell me before we leave this Howth incident whether 
tnere were any instructions issued to police officers 
;L L-rY C1I ' C 'Y 1,StanCeS l, , nder which the y could call in 
t t( i tbem - You mentioned some- 

S”*! “ b “"f “potions ? '-Those were instructions to 
to 7 ri ■ ' They were not issued 

iSsh, ’ V”* cn ™“ hrt w» regard to these 

ta»e2“ nS -* heJ ™' 7 Vi ‘“‘ to *»« Hort, 

2020. Were they written or printed instructions P— 
they were private instructions so far as I know I 
have never seen them. 

202L Was there any circular or anything to hand 

^ndei? 0 wh C fch 0fi l C6r 7T llng to him th ® circumstances 
undei which he ought to call for the military?— I 
don’t know what were in these instructions. 

2022. It is a very vexed question even in England? 

* bn ,°' v ' Wllat tbese ^fractions contained I can- 

a l !i!l U ’ beC - a "!t 1 h , ave never seen them, but 
all I would say is that they were very material to 

' vith ,ee " d *» *’» ““s 

2023 ; J want to see "'hat they were— if thev were 

mqutov‘7nto e th W H e ?£ t . pi 7 nted > because at the 
enquiry into the Howth incident they were to be 
embodied in the proceedings, but they did not appear. 

in *Sy a “ anX [° US u to g et at them. They must bo 
n wilting somewhere?— Yes. They were in writing 

to Jet a then? Vei T SGen h'T' We ha ve a11 been trying 
;' , get 1 th ® n, iL 1 wanted to see them. They were 
mateiial to this whole business. We thought we 
bodiJfM because they were promised ixAe em- 

hefd to A hG P , '° 1 C n e 1 edlngS of the enquiry, that was 
matte t ,gUst ’ 1914 ’ ln . reference to this Howth 
nroJeedi .Ji f promised to be included in the 

pioceedings, but they were not included. 

2025. It may bo that they don’t exist, and that 

^into^S^ 4 — Why ** ** -t 

T) Af 5 P *V - Z7arrc ^> Ex-Assistant Commissioner, 

. : I am aware they existed. 

unEtJto"' JUStice 8hearman (to Sir John Ross) : I 
understand a man named Heard was the county in- 
spector at Howth? — Yes. J 
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2027. That is outside the metropolitan area? Yes. 

2028. The original information about the landing of 
arms at Howth came from Mr. Heard, a county in- 
spector of the ltoyal Irish Constabulary?— Yes. Ho 
tried to get into communication with the constabulary 
depot at the Phrenix Park to assist him in his 
difficulty, and he could not get through on the tele- 
phone, and then he telephoned to my department at 
Dublin Castle and said that he was in this trouble, 
and the officer in charge of the telephone there im- 
mediately reported it to Mr. Harrel. That was the 
way Mr. Harrel got into it at all. 

2029. Can you tell me of any precedent all the time 
you were at the Castle for the calling out of the 
military to assist the police?— Yes. During the riots 
of 1913 we had the military frequently ready to go 
out to quell disturbance, but we only actually brought 
them out once. I have been very much opposed to 
calling out the military. My own ideas are that the 
military should only be brought out in the very last 
resort, and only when it is absolutely necessary to do 
so. I have always held that view, and I am glad to 
say that during my time we never actually called out 
the military in the Dublin District, except once, 
before the Howth affair. 

2030. Did you issue written instructions or merely 
give a verbal request to the military to hold them- 
selves in readiness? — We would send them a requisi- 
tion in writing if there was time to give it. 

2031. And you would send it?— Yes, or the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

2032. He has full powers?— Yes, he has statutory 
powers and he is a magistrate. 

2033. He is one of two Commissioners appointed 
under the old statute? — Yes, and the Commissioners 
are ex-officio magistrates in the City and County of 
Dublin and in the adjoining counties. 

2034. What are the terms of your requisition to the 
military?— I cannot tell you from memory what the 
form was, but I remember during the riots we had 
them typed or printed, and when we required the 
military, one of us signed them — the Assistant Com- 
missioner or myself. 

2035. You would have a form? — Yes. 

2036. I want to trace if I can if there was any 

procedure when the military were wanted if there 

was any rule in force even though not printed as to 
the circumstances under which they were asked to 
come out?— This case in Howth was an absolute 
emergency. The regular form is that you send a 
written requisition signed by either of the Commis- 
sioners to the nearest Military Authorities, and the 
Military Authorities act in accordance with the 
King’s Regulations which tells them what to do 
when called on by the civil magistrates to deal with 
disturbances or unlawful assemblies. 

2037. You mentioned in your statement about 
special instructions as to the calling out of the 
military? — These are the special instructions we have 
never been able to find. 

2038 What were these instructions? — We have not 
been able to get hold of them. 

2039. From what you said I assume there was 
something in writing, some regulations? — So I 

2040. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Emanating from 
whom?— From the Irish Government to the Con- 
stabulary. 

2041 . M r . Justice Shearman : I am beginning to 
uouijt the existence of these instructions? — I don’t 
,p| k ^ere can be any doubt about their existence. 

• . Ie y ! vere mentioned in the Enquiry, and a promise 
ceedimrg 611 would ke embodied in the pro- 

2042. At any rate you cannot tell me what the in- 
structions were? No. 

2043. Or where to find them? — I think you can find 
'oni l , l’ a PP 1 y in g to the Irish Government. 

exist ' ' “ tHey exist? “ I think y° u "’ill find they 

i)d?i 0 Yi' S?r ¥ ackenzie Chalmers: Let me understand 
aiwut these instructions. You think that there were 
n 1 . m instructions from the Government to the 
• 1C ® Authorities as to the rules they would observe 
tliev" 1 - U ? '? m |btary aid or not? — It was as to what 
OniLZ 61 ?. , “° . en they were to carry out this 
Customs Proclamation. 


2046. They only relate to that? — Yes. 

2047. There is no general instruction? — No, it 
only relates to this Proclamation. 

2048. The Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner 
of the Dublin Police are Magistrates? — Yes. 

2049. And in calling in the military aid they have 
no special instructions? — No. 

2000. They act on the common law rights of 
magistrates in time of stress to call in military aid? 
—Exactly. I would say with regard to this question 
of Howth, that Mr. Harrel’s going out was really as 
a support and escort of the overpowered police of 
Howth. 1 

2051 That is not what I want to know for the 
moment. What I wanted to get -at is this— what 
instructions you had, and how far you have a free 
la omco aS 'n Police Officer?— We had no instructions. 
Mo 2 I here are no general instructions regulating 

the relations between the police and soldiers? No 

general instructions beyond the ordinary one you have 
mentioned just now. 

2053. As regards County Inspectors, they sometimes 

may have to act in a hurry?— Yes. 

2054:. Are they magistrates?— No, but I don’t think 
r -W to answer anything regarding the Royal 
lush Constabulary, because they were not under me 
We acted together very loyally and ' cordially, and 
oo^Tr W6nt out Poetically to their support. 

20oo. I wanted to know whether there is any officer 
on the spot who has the right to call the military in? 
— Outside of Dublin. 

2056. You went outside of Dublin?— Yes, we went 
to Howth. 

2057. Who called on you to act?— The R.I.C. called 
on Mr. Harrel to support them. 

2058. There was no one there to call on the soldiers? 
— Not as far as I know. 

2059 Are you and your assistant, magistrates over 
tbatplace ?— l r es, it was all in County Dublin 
— Yes°’ And therefore you Ilad a magistrate’s power? 

2061. You were not acting outside your iurisdic- 
™Tr~ N ° + ’ b * C ^ ls ,V Ve are magistrates of the City 
and County of Dublin and the adjoining counties. 

2062 You remember when Mr. Harrel was sus- 
pended ? — Yes. 

2063. You communicated with the Lord Lieutenant ? 
— res, I wrote to him. 

2064 Are the Dublin Police in direct communica- 
W1 S i! 6 L ° rd 1 Li eutenant, or do they communi- 
cate with the Under-Secretary? — In writing to the 
Lord Lieutenant on that occasion I wrote to him to 
resign ; as my appointment was made by the Lord 
Lieutenant, naturally my resignation went straight to 
inm. I was under the Lord Lieutenant of course and 
the Lord Lieutenant appointed me, and, therefore 
when I resigned I wrote my letter of resignation direct 
to tlie Lord Lieutenant without- going through any- 
body else; but the Dublin Police are under the direct 
oi dels of the Chief Secretary, and in his absence of 
the Under-Secretary. The practice is to communicate 
all ordinary matters to the Under-Secretary, but on 
several occasions I have addressed communications 
direct to the Chief Secretary. 

2065. Well, then, as regards the Lord Lieutenant— 
could he give orders to the police?— I think the Lord 
Lieutenant could give orders. 

2066. Supposing on this occasion you happened to 
be seeing the Lord Lieutenant, could he have either 
revoked Mr. Harrel s authority or confirmed it?— If 
he told Mr. Harrel not to go to Howth, I am perfectly 
certain Mr. Harrel would have obeyed. 

2067. If he told him to go?— He would have that 
additional authority. 

2068. Would that have overridden the Chief 
Secretary or not?— Well, I don’t know. 

2069. Mr. Justice Shearman: Perhaps you would 
like that question decided by a competent indicia] 
authority ? — I would. It would be very difficult for 
me to say. My experience, in Ireland has been pretty 
good. It has been a long one. I have been in the 
army most of my life; but I am an Irishman, all 
fy n'tercsts are here, and I live in Ireland. In 
1881-82 I was sent for to Ireland, and I was an 
Assistant Private Secretary to Mr. Foster, for a 
certain time when he was here. I used to deal with 
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military matters for him. When Mr. Foster went 
away and Lord Spencer came here I was with him 
until I went to the Soudaii in 1885, so that I was 
with them for three rather serious years, and after- 
wards for some months with Lord Carnarvon. The 
rule I have always understood with regard to the 
connection between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary is that whoever is in the Cabinet is 
the head of the Irish Administration. I always 
understood that to be the position, and on one 
occasion I told Mr. Birrell so. 

2070. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Take the case of a 
Lord Lieutenant who is not in the Cabinet — have you 
ever had independent instructions from him as to 
what the police were to do? — No, I cannot say that 


2071. As regards taking proceedings for unlawful 
assembly, do the police act on their own initiative, 
or under instructions from the Under-Secretary? — 
In ordinary cases we act on our own initiative, 'and 
would not go to the Under-Secretary. The practice 
would be to go to the Government if we thought it 
was a matter that would particularly concern them, 
or in which they would be interested. 

2072. Take the case of one of these armed bodies 
causing obstruction in the street? — We would do that 
on our own account. I don’t think we would consult 
the Under-Secretary, unless there were something 
special in the case. 

20<3. Mr. Justice Shearman: I suppose there are 
no minutes or printed matter regulating the occa- 
sions on which the police should consult the Chief 
Secretary ? — N o . 

2074. It is precedent? — It is practice. We could 
not do anything that would interfere with then- 
line of action. 

2075. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Have you had any 
instruction, written or verbal, as to consulting the 
Government in the case of what you might call 
political disturbances? — No. I don’t remember any 
instructions, but the- practice was to consult the 
Government if time permitted. My office was very 
close to the Under-Secretary’s. 

2076. There are only two other small points that I 
want to ask you about. I think you said that Sir 
James Dougherty’s second thoughts were, instead of 
interfering forcibly with the armed Volunteers, that 
you were to take their names and addresses? — Yes. 

2077. As I understand it there were about 1,000 
armed Volunteers? — Yes. 

2078. What would be the police procedure in taking 

the names and addresses of 1,000 armed men? I 

think it would be a very dangerous thing to do. I 


don’t think it would be possible for them to do it, 
and if it was to be done it" ought to be done by a few 
plain clothes policemen. 

2079. A few plain clothes policemen would not take 
the names and addresses of 1,000 armed men? — They 
were probably all going to the same place. To send 
out a body of police in uniform was not a good way 
of getting names and addresses. 

2080. Supposing a regiment was marching through, 
could a few policemen take their names and 
addresses? — No, it would be absolutely impossible. 
It would bo a dangerous proceeding, because a man 
might refuse to give his name and he might knock 
the policeman down with the butt end of his rifle. In 
Howth, one of the coastguards was told he would be 
shot if he moved, and another, in fact, was struck 
with the butt end of a rifle. 

2081. I only wanted to know how the names and 
addresses of these men could be taken. Perhaps you 
would explain something about the Larkin trouble?— 
Yes. 

2082. Your police are unarmed? — Yes. 

2083. Sir Maurice Doekrell mentioned in the course 
of his evidence that the merchants’ carters during 
the strike were armed, and that also the strikers 
were armed, and that ultimately that pickets were 
armed. He also stated that the police were glad 
to learn that the carters had arms because they them- 
selves were unarmed. Can you explain who granted 
the licences to the carters for arms? — The Customs 
Authorities would grant the licences. The only 
licence they would require would be the Customs 
licence. 

2084. It was a Customs licence they had? — Yes. 

2084a. And the arms were allowed to be imported 

from England to arm the carters, but the police were 
to continue unarmed ? — They had no arms. 

2085. After the Sydney Street row in England I 
did get some pistols for the police, and was gradually 
training them in the use of them. 

2086. It was not an armed force? — No. 

2086a. Who grants these licences to import arms 
to arm the carters? — There would not be a licence to 
import arms, but they would get a Customs licence 
to carry arms. 

2087. Mr. Justice Shearman : If you wanted to get 
a legal opinion in any case of emergency — the opinion 
of the Law Officers — would you go to them direct or 
through the Under-Secretary? — Through the Under- 
secretary. We would send 'up a minute requesting 
legal advice. 


Commander W. V. Harrel, R.N.V.R., C.B., M.V.O., examined: — 


2088. Chairman : Have you any new facts in addi- 
tion to those given by Sir John Ross? — Yes, I have 
some. 

2089. Will you kindly read your statement? — In 
response to the invitation sent to me by the Secretary 
to the Commission, I submit the following notes of 
evidence which I can give. I have not prepared a 
statement, and not having access to official documents, 
speak from memory, 

“ I was an officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
from 1886 to 1898, th.en an Inspector of Prisons up 
to January, 1902, when I was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and 
held that office until July, 1914, when I was sus- 
pended and subsequently retired on pension. I am 
at present a Commander in the Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve and on the staff of the Vice-Admiral 
commanding tli£ coast of Ireland. I attribute the 
rebellious outbreak in Ireland to the following 
causes: — First, the existence at all times of an 
extreme party in Ireland who can always directly 
or through Irish- American channels be influenced to 
give trouble, and who are ready to do so on receiving 
financial and other assistance. Their numbers and 
influence are not constant, but they are ever vigilant, 
and their settled policy for years has been to join, 
influence, and if possible, ultimately control any 
organisation or movement which may reasonably be 
expected to strike at constituted authority. This 


was so during the Boer War, when an anti-British 
campaign was carried on in Ireland. The associa- 
tions then formed led, I believe, to a closer relation- 
ship with German influences in America. At a later 
date than that I was aware that there were negotia- 
tions between persons in Dublin and those in America, 
and I considered these negotiations were being in- 
fluenced by Germans in America and by some of the 
persons connected with this recent outbreak. They 
were also connected with the societies which were 
formed, notably Major MacBride, who was recently 
shot. He was prominently connected with the 
rebellion — he took part in the recent rebellion. At 
the time I speak of, he was out in South Africa, and 
formed there an Irish Brigade who fought against the 
British troops. Later, there were other suspicious 
circumstances that came under my notice which led 
me to believe that the people ” here were being 
influenced in favour of Germany. Secondly, the 
repeal of the Peace Preservation Act, which pro- 
vided for the importation of, the dealing in, and the 
possessionof, arms in Ireland. The regulations under 
this Act imposed no real hardship on anyone, and. 
save, for sentimental considerations, there was no 
reason for its repeal, against which I reported at the 
time.” 

2090. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: To whom did you re- 
port? — To the Under-Secretary, who was then Lord 
MacDonnell. That Act applied to all Ireland, and it 
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was only put in force by a proclamation of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and it was not of necessity imposed 
altogether on the country at large, nor even on whole 
counties, and might be imposed on portion*; of the 
counties. I mentioned to Lord MacDonnell my 
objections to the repeal of the Act, and he asked 
me to put them in writing. I did so, and I went 
very fully into the matter. The impression I gathered 
at the time was that those who promised its 
repeal were not quite clear of the extent of the 
Act, that there was an idea that it referred merely 
to the carrying of arms, whereas really there were a 
large number of provisions -as to importation and 
the dealing in arms. He asked me to make a 
report on the subject, which 1 did, and that report 
pointed out that the only objection to the Act 
1 ever heard of was that some people thought it was 
a reflection upon them that they were not licensed 
by the Resident Magistrate who acted on the recom- 
mendation of the police. That was the only thing 
ever said against the Act. It would have been quite 
possible to deal with that part of it by withdrawing 
the provisions which affected the carrying of arms 
in those parts of the country where such could safely 
he done. The provisions as to the importation of, 
and dealing in, arms had really no bearing on these 
individual cases whatever, but my impression was 
that that was not exactly known. Lord MacDonnell, 
as I said, asked me to report, and I did so. That 
report was sent to the Law Officers who were then in 
office — and he asked them if this was the case. 
They replied to him that 1 had accurately stated the 
law upon the subject. I then saw Lord MacDonnell 
again, and he seemed personally to be averse to re- 
pealing the Act. As I say, for the reasons I had put 
forward, showing that if it were repealed, trading 
ln arms and the importation of arms, which then 
could only, be carried on through certain ports, would 
be absolutely free. After the repeal of the Act there 
was a certain amount of importation of arms ob- 
served by the police, but in those days they did not 
really go so far as rifles. We had more importation 
of guns. Now, thirdly, the failure of the Government 
to enforce the law in the early stages (1913) of the 
Larkin conspiracy in Dublin, which were, or rather 
which went on from 1908 to 1913, when it became evi- 
dent that it was not a genuine labour movement but 
an effort to overcome law and authority. Legislation 
was to some extent responsible for the hesitation to 
take proceedings, as difficulties existed as a result of 
the passing of the Trades Disputes Act. There were 
many cases where we were anxious to take proceed- 
ings, and there were legal difficulties in the way of 
doing so under the operation of the Trades Disputes 
Act. We also found considerable difficulty in 
dealing with the question of picketing, while “there 
were other conditions also that were always a 
source of trouble between the authorities and the 
leaders of the labour movement who had objected 
to the restrictions imposed by the police oil the 
number of persons assembled at various places where 
sti ikes existed, and we found it difficult sometimes 
to convince them that it was necessary in the interests 
01 * aw an d order that those restrictions should be 
imposed. The Larkin conspiracy culminated in 
serious riots, disturbances lasting for some months, 
and for the first time in Dublin resulted in the loot- 
ing of shops. The final trouble in 1913 was the most 
serious of all, and from all that T saw I thought there 
were evidences of a most serious attempt to abso- 
lutely overthrow authority in every shape. Depots 
were established in various parts of the city, but 
there was no question of arms just then. Then the 
railure of the Government to support the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police during the labour troubles I 
mve referred to. I may mention that Sir John 
Ross has dealt with the whole of the Enquiry 
ordered by the Government, and I need say nothing 
further except that I quite agree with his views 
upon the subject. During these labour troubles, 
extending over a period from August. 191.1. 0 f nearly 
xjxmonths, the work of the Dublin Metropolitaii 
c ® r s Z ery laborious, but was done well and 
tei fully. It was felt that it was a reflection upon 
fhein at the outset of the matter, when they were 
on i tying out the orders of Government, that such an 


enquiry should have been instituted or agreed to. 
W ith reference to the proceedings taken by the police 
to prevent an unlawful meeting in Sackville Street 
on 31st August, 1913, a wrong impression went 
abroad. 1 am referring to the meeting in Sackville 
Street, on the Sunday, which was subject to criticism 
— criticism of the action taken by the police. What- 
ever was done in connection with that meeting was 
done by the direct order of Government. 

2091. Chairman: From the Under-Secretary ?— Yes 
I had the information sworn upon which the magis- 
trate s proclamation was issued prohibiting this meet- 
ing. It was a very improper prcceed'ing. Larkin had 
Deen making most seditious and violent speeches. He 
was then evading arrest under a warrant and he had 
promised to attend this meeting in Sackville Street, 
and come out where the proclamation was issued! 
lo give some idea of their preparations, and the fear 
of possible danger or preparations for possible trouble, 
the women and children were advised to keep in. 
■the Government in my opinion acted very properly in 
directing that the meeting should not be allowed to 
go on, and I had the information sworn by order of 
the Government. The magistrate’s proclamation was 
issued in due course, prohibiting the holding of the 
meeting. The police did nothing more than prevent 
its being held. Larkin did appear in the window, 
inere was a disturbance, the police charged and 
some persons were no doubt injured, but arising out 
of that within practically 48 hours afterwards an 
enqmr.y was ordered by Government. Then again at 
that time and for some months before it, a labour 
paper named “The Irish Worker” had been pub- 
lished in Dublin. The articles in it were very bad 
indeed. Nothing was ever done to prohibit the 
publication of the paper or to prosecute those who 
printed it, and at that time too there were constant 
meetings, and there were seditious speeches made by 
Larkin, who attended those meetings. He ultimately 
was arrested and convicted on the charge of having 
used seditious language, and within a short time— he 
got six months’ imprisonment, I think— he was 
released. 

2092. Chairman: How soon?— Well, I really think 
he had been in prison only a few days. The Reading 
election occurred at the time and some of the people 
here who protested against his arrest went over to 
Reading and influenced the labour vote. The 
Government candidate was defeated, and it was 
believed in Dublin it was due to that— that 
influence by those people and also the general 
criticism by the Labour Party in England— that 
Larkin’s release took place. Of course it might not 
have been the case but one of them followed on the 
other and it emboldened those who were givino- 
trouble in Dublin at the time. He had been convicted 
here after the case had been prosecuted by the 
Attorney-General, every form and ceremony of the 
law had been gone through in connection with the 
case, and he was convicted by a jury. 

2093. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: He was tried by a 
jury ? By a jury. Yes. There was an apparent 
tendency on the part of the Government to rely for 
information on outside sources rather than on that 
supplied by the police. The Government no doubt 
accepted both, but I think it was quite clear in many 
cases the advice that was given was not in agreement 
with that given by the police, and I have some 
reason to think that it was accepted. 

2093a. On political matters?— Oh, yes, on police 
matters. 

2094. Chairman : Was this nolitical adv ; ce as a 
rule?— Yes. Towards the end of 1913, the Irish 
National Volunteers were formed, and a public meet- 
ing was held on the 25th November presided over by 
John MacNeill, and on that occasion a strong con- 
tingent of the Transport Workers’ Union attended. 

I should remark following that, a proclamation 
against the introduction of arms was promulgated. 

2095. Mr. Justice. Shearman: In November? — The 
4th December, 1913. Under the section that I refer to 
in the opening of my statement, at the time Lord 
Roberts was drawing attention in England to the 
necessity for forming rifle clubs, for preparing for the 
War, which he thought was inevitable. I was aware 
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at the time that some of the extreme party in Dublin 
were considering best how they could form rifle clubs, 
and the idea was entertained as to the obtaining of 
rifles and instruction for the use of arms. 

2096. Mr. Justice Shearman : Are you going to go 
into paragraph 5 in your Report? — Yes. I am 
coming to that now. At the time the Irish National 
Volunteers were formed in November, 1913, the Ulster 
movement had been in operation for some time. We 
were then on the look-out to prevent the importation 
of arms that might be going to Ulster, and one large 
seizure of arms took place here in Dublin, I forget 
haw many rifles were found in a furniture van going 
through. 

2097. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Whom were they 

going to? Whom were they consigned to? — They were 
addressed — I think they were addressed to Lord Farn- 
ham, but no claim was ever made as regards the 
consignment at all. After the Proclamation of the 
4th December, 1913, we were still further endeavour- 
ing to prevent the introduction of arms. No definite 
instructions were ever issued by the Government as 
to what we were to do, but the Proclamation was 
posted all over the country and published in the 
papers, and it was a subject for frequent conversation 
between myself and the Under-Secretary and other 
people in connection with the Government, and as I 
say, no written instructions or detailed instructions 
as to what the police were to do were ever issued. 
Nothing had been done so far to take action in Ulster, 
and I was aware that efforts were being made to 
obtain arms in Dublin for the newly formed National 
Volunteers, but up to that they really did not get 
very many. Then came the Ulster gun-running, and 
as Sir John Ross has pointed out, it was a sur- 
reptitious gun-running carried out at night, and 
with some apparent wish to recognise that the 
Proclamation existed, making the action illegal. 
As to that gun-running in the North, I was perhaps 
the first responsible official in Dublin to hear of 
it. At a very early hour on the morning on which 
it took place, the news came through by a private 
wire in connection with the coastguards. I had it 
very early in the morning, as I say. I was not quite 
sure whether it was genuine or not, but later on I 
found that it was, and I reported the matter to the 
Under Secretary by telephone, and I consequently saw 
him when he came to the Castle later on. I told him 
all I heard about it, and I then understood from him 
that he tbob a very serious view of it, and that the 
Government took a very serious view of it, and that 
it formed the subject of several interviews 1 had with 
him subsequently, and I quite gathered 

2098. Mr. Justice Shearman: That was Sir James 
Dougherty? — Yes. We quite gathered that there 
was a very serious consideration being given to 
th:s affair, and that these things ought not to be 
allowed to occur again. Well, I personallv thought 
that legal proceedings should be taken in connection 
with the gun-running, and I understand that there 
was evidence— I did not know it at the time— I under- 
stand that there was evidence which could have been 
used, as I find that when the Howth disturbances 
were being discussed in Parliament, Mr. Redmond 
stated : “ When the Larne episode occurred we ' I 
may say, realised the terrible risks and the terrible 
dangers which proceedings of this kind entailed. 
When the Government announced their decision of 
not taking any immediate proceedings against the 
Larne gun-runners, my colleagues and mvself entirelv 
approved of their action, and before that action was 
taken we had made our view known. We still think 
that after all that had happened, it would have been 
a futile, exasperating, and useless proceeding to enter 
upon a series of prosecutions in connection with the 
transaction, and if people hold that the Government 
were wrong in not prosecuting the Larne gun-runners, 

I toi my part share the responsibility with them.’' 

W ell. one of the results of that failure to take anv 
nroceedmgs has been that the opinion is generally 
1,1,1 .throughout Ireland that the Police Authorities 


i the Larne 


, . , gun-running, and that was, 

1 TJ ?, t °" e ° • tl ” r “““ f " «• resentment 
Wl ”™ "V taking any action at Howth. and 

perhaps it is not unreasonable. As regards the actual 


gun-running at Howth the condition of affairs then 
existing was that the National Volunteers had been 
increasing their membership, and in that spring Mr. 
Redmond had made proposals for assuming in any 
case partial control. From what I knew of the feeling 
on the part of some of the persons who were con- 
trolling the movement originally, I had doubts as to 
whether that would succeed, but up to the time of the 
gun-running, while there were differences of opinion, 
there was no actual breach between the two parties. 
As I have already mentioned, in my interviews with 
Sir James Dougherty and the Law Officers, which I 
had on many occasions, I always understood that the 
Government took a serious view of the gun-running 
in the North of Ireland. On one occasion some weeks 
afterwards, but before the gun-running at Howth, 
I was one morning sent for by the Under Secretary, 
who wished to discuss with me some information which 
had been obtained as to the possible landing of arms, 
which seemed at that time, from the information at 
hjs disposal, to be more or less imminent. I told 
him that I thought it would be a very good thing 
if he would have a conference of the police, the 
military, and the coastguard officials to decide what 
should be done, because, as I told him, so far as I 
could see, nobody understood what their duties or 
responsibilities were. I said “ Suppose these arms 
were landed at Dalkey early in the morning, and a 
large number of men assembled, what could a few 
unarmed police do?” I said also “ In that case we 
would have to get military assistance.” He said, 
somewhat doubtfully, “I suppose so.” Then I said 
“ Would it not be well to discuss the matter with 
General Friend, because if such a thing occurs as a 
sudden landing of arms, it would be well that some 
military should be ready with some orders and under- 
standing about it, and in such a case it would be 
necessary that we should have them taken by special 
trams to a particular point.” I may say that at that 
time I was only thinking about my own district, in 
which there is tramway connection at all points. I 
was not thinking of Howth. The Under Secretary 
seemed to think, so far as' I could see, that it was a 
good idea to have this conference, and I told him that 
I thought the coast guards had some understanding 
with the military. He asked me why I thought so. 
and I said “ Because when the coast guards were 
reporting to me the Larne gun-running they’ told me 
• We have informed the Royal Hospital,’ ” which 
then was the military headquarters. As a matter of 
fact, I was not correct in thinking that they had 
an understanding. They simply reported to them 
as a precautionary measure on hearing that it was 
going on. I also said to the Under Secretary that 
I had been assisting the local coastguard officer, 
by lending him police, and in assisting their men to 
patrol at night, and in watching vessels, and so on. 
At that time there were gun boats, torpedo boat 
destroyers, and other vessels up and down the coast, 
trying to prevent the importation of arms. I mention 
these things to show that I thought at that time in 
the minds of the Government the matter was a serious 
one, and one in which they wished that the Proclama- 
tion and its terms should be enforced. Then in con- 
nection with Dublin, an incident occurred later on in 
•Inly, 1914, where a gentleman in the City was 
believed to be engaged in importing arms some 
suspicion attached to him, and his motor car was 
stopped, and searched by the coastguard officers 
irL<.+ a T *W® s tion was put in Parliament to the then 
I list Loid of the Admiralty in April as to the rights 
of the coastguards to do this, and what their authority 
' , : , ll,e F,rst Lo, ‘ d of tlm Admiralty said that the 
Venice was searched in consequence of a report 
1 , i"!? T'™ , - d been ,anded at that place, and 
" said th.t in doing so tire coastguards were acting 
p . 01 , 00 " -,th n duty laid upon them by the 
Customs laws, and no authorisation from the 
Admiralty was needed. A further question was put 
to him suggesting that there was a difference between 
t e treatment of persons in the County Dublin and 
those in the Northern Counties, and with regard to 
the importation at Larne, it was suggested that it 
took place without let or hindrance by coastguards 
or any other guards. The First Lord said in reply: 

I can only say that it would always bo the duty of. 
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and it ought to be a point of honour with, every 
person serving under the Crown, in any official 
capacity, to do his utmost to maintain the law of the 
land impartially in all directions.” Then followed the 
Howth gun-running, and, as I say, I have had no 
doubt it was the intention of the Government that 
the terms of that Proclamation, which was a Royal 
Proclamation, should be enforced. I am not going 
in detail into the question of the gun-running at 
Howth, but I would like to draw attention to an 
incident that took place at Howth which was not en- 
quired into at the Royal Commission. When these men 
assembled to the number of 1,000 or 1,200, they took 
away the arms of the coastguards at Howth, who en- 
deavoured to do their duty in preventing them, and one 
coastguard officer was struck on the head with a rifle 
A Volunteer loaded his revolver and held it up to the 
faces of the coastguard men, warning them that if 
they came any closer he would fire. They endeavoured 
to send a message for assistance from the Post Office, 
and the coastguard officer who was sent was obliged 
by a Volunteer to turn back. The Chief Officer found 
the wires were tampered with, and had to send a 
coastguard man in plain clothes into Dublin to send 
a message. The Police Officers who attempted to get 
to the pier were stopped by a number of men who were 
drawn across it, and before the receipt of the guns 
the Volunteers were armed with heavy clubs, which 
I afterwards saw myself hanging from their wrists 
with leather thongs. These men had assembled to 
receive and take away the rifles by force, and they 
certainly were most violent, and exercised force in what 
they did at Howth. The police there were unable to 
offer resistance, the County Inspector said in his evi- 
dence the police were powerless, to do anything, and he 
suggested that the reason they did nothing was because 
they were powerless. They followed these Volunteers 
with the rifles, and ultimately were with them when I 
met them at the Malahide Road. In taking the action 
i did on that occasion, I never had the slightest doubt 
that it was my duty to interfere with and intercept 
these People. As I always understood it, if persons 
are unlawfully assembled in possession of arms or other 
offensive weapons, if you can do it, it is part of your 
duty, apart from Customs Regulations or otherwise 
to disarm them.- As regards the calling out of the 
troops, for which in my report to the Chief Secretary 
i accepted entire responsibility. I was authorised 
to do . so, my name was specially mentioned in the 
instructions which were issued to the troops in 
onon ar 0116 ° f P ersons ' who Could do SO. 

,, 7 J9 ; A ‘ r : J^tice Shearman : You gave evidence of 
j a* at this particular enquiry. There is an Order 
issued by the War Office for the guidance of troops 
m furnishing aid to the Civil Power, and it says: 
except in case of great and sudden emergency, as 
explained m paragraph 30, no Officer mill Stfer out 
01 take out any troops for the purpose of aiding in 
tile suppression of riots, the maintenance of the public 
peace and the execution of the law, or to assist the 
Uvil Power in case of expected riot, without a requi- 
rin' Y nt ™ g ° r ''y tele g ram (to be confirmed by 
writing) of a Magistrate, Sheriff, a Chief or Assistant 
Commissioner of -the Dublin Metropolitan Police or 
diction °' f *+!? R ? yal Ir . lsl1 Constabulary having juris- 
diction m the p ace where the services of the troops 
< e lequired. Where, however, a Magistrate makes 
the requisite,,, it is to be sent to the Officer com- 
manding the troops through the Office of the Police 
district.” I think that is all, I have not got 
except in case of great and sudden emergency, which 
is explamed by paragraph 30.” Perhaps you know 
TWi P t Ia P aph i 30 ls ’ P erha P s y° u have not got it?— 
n ' , at 011 e time but I have not got it now. The 
went Commission in their report say “ Mr. Harrel 
and it a motor car from bis residence in Dublin, 
Solved a t PPearS if cle . ar 116 had from the first 
m?Sti t0 ' n , v ° ke fbe aid of the military in the 
correH T WhlCh 16 c ° nten >plated.” That is not quite 
, 1 su PP?se that information is based on my , 

m t e, r S ii W,1 o Ch were given when 1 beard of this ; 
tbe militSy 16 Su P erlntendent in D »blin to inform , 

That 00 ™^, Mackenzie Chalmers: To warn them?- ] 
bkely lo nSS 'rJTf 17 I^ en a 'V vthin S seriou s was 
my ultimo* T' had notllln g whatevor to do with 1 

} " ltlmat ely calling out the troops. He told me he 1 
832R 


' could not get the military on the telephone, and I 
l then told him to try to get the Royal Irish Con- 
s stabulary Depot. My first instruction to him was 
> merely to inform them, and, as 1 say, my intention 
' was not to call out the troops. Later on, in a few 
; mmute S , I then saw the necessity of having an armed 
1 force to protect these men, and I then told him to 
! try to get the military on the telephone. He could 
' not do so, and told me- he could not, and had not 
i even at that stage informed them. I then told him 
to try to get the Royal Irish Constabulary Depot. He 
\ endeavoured to do that, and failed to get them but 
got other numbers, whether by accident or design I 
do not know, but he could get neither place. I then 
telephoned to the Kildare Street Club to get into com- 
munication with General Cuthbert, because it occurred 
1 to me that he might be there. He lunched there, 
and it happened he was there. I had no previous 
knowledge whatever of his being there. 

2101. Mr. Justice Shearman : We have here the 
whole of the evidence at length in the Blue Book?— 
I have no wish to repeat anything if it is more con- 
venient I should not do so. 

2102. Don’t think I want to stop you. One has 
everything you said to everybody. It is all down 
here?— I was really only anxious in that matter, and 
in some others, to explain points which at the Royal 
Commission were not very fully gone into, without 
criticising in any way the findings of the Commission. 
However, I will not refer to that now, and will go 
°«towhat might be more useful to you than that. 

2103. Don’t think I want to stop you giving 

evidence on any matter which you think exculpates 
you, without going into the details of the whole of it, 
because it is outside the scope of this enquiry. What 
we are trying to find out is what was the cause of the 
outbreak of 1916? 

2104. Chairman: The cause and the responsibility. 
—The only reason I mentioned the Kildare Street 
Club was that it was an important fact subsequently. 
Strange as it may seem, yet it was so. 

2105. Mr. Justice Shearman: The point is, does it 
help to decide what was the cause of the outbreak in 
1916? It would only help you if anybody suggested 
to you that my action on that day was not justified 
or was improper, and that that may have been one of 
the causes. Perhaps that is a remote assumption. 
As to the composition of the body of men who were 
marching in with these rifles, I should like to mention 
now that amongst them, and, apparently, in control, 
were some of those who have recently been dealt with 
in connection with this rebellion. Thomas J. Clarke, 
who was one of the leaders, John McDermot, also one 
of the leaders, they were going about in the matter, 
evidently organising the proceedings. 

2106. Did you see them yourself? — I am speaking 
from the Police Reports. Darrell Figgis, who has 
been deported, was there. I had a conversation with 
him that day. 

2!07. You had a conversation that day with a man 
called Bulmer Hobson? — Yes. 

2108. You saw him yourself ?— Yes, I saw him 
myself. 

2109. Was he in charge of this party?— Yes, he was 
one of the persons who interviewed me. He was at 
the head of it. His conversation is detailed in the 
report of the Commission. 

2110. He has been one of the men prominently 
associated with this affair?— He was one of the 
organisers. He is at present a fugitive from justice, 
and was known to me for a long time as a man who 
was belonging to the extreme section. 

2111. Of Sinn Fein? — Yes. Professor McDonagh 
was also one of the leaders. 

2112. Was he out?— Yes, he was out on that day 

too. J 

2113. What did he profess, other than Sinn 
I'emism.— I really could not say. I may mention 
that at the enquiry, which was held into the conduct 
ot the police during the riots in 1913, McDonagh 
attended and gave evidence against tlje police. Very 
strong evidence, which was completely broken down 
in cross-examination, so that even then it appeared 
he was there. 

2114. With regard to the Howth incident — would it 
be correct to say that it was contrary to a Proclama- 
tion which it was your duty to enforce, and that 
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you honestly believed that it was an unlawful 
assembly, and it might lead to violence. That was 
the ground of your action? — Yes, absolutely. 

2114a. And the military was called out because 
you could not keep the peace by means of an un- 
armed force of police. The Dublin Metropolitan 
Police were unarmed and you could not get the Royal 
Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

2115. That was the groundwork of your action on 
that occasion?— Yes. 

2116. Is not that all we want on that point?— Yes. 

2117. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Was that action 
successful was there any trouble with these men at 
the time?— Very little. There were two soldiers 
wounded, and three Volunteers. 

2118. That was at that period of the incident?— 
Yes, that was after I met them. Just after I met 
them, and the police seized the rifles, and they were 
beginning to disperse. 

2119. Mr. Justice Shearman: How many rifles, 
did you get on that occasion? — Twenty-five. 

2120. I think they went on to a side road and 
some dispersed with the rifles. You could not stop 
them? — We could not stop them. 

2121. As soon as you saw you could not stop them 
you ordered your men to march back to the city, 
and it was then the events occurred which led to the 
shooting? — Yes. 

2122. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The soldiers were 
doing nothing except march back when they were 
attacked? — Nothing whatever. 

2123. It was not during the seizure, it had nothing 
to do with that?— No, the force had been dismissed. 

2124. Chairman : How far did they get before they 
were attacked ?— They did not get a quarter of a 
mile. 

2125. Mr. Justice Shearman: The actual shooting 
took place after they got back into Dublin? — Yes. In 
the first instance I was careful not to bring the mili- 
tary into conflict with them at all, and there was no 
conflict, and the police did the work and 'did it 
extremely well, until subsequently two soldiers were 
shot. Individual soldiers and Volunteers then got 
into conflict, but not before that. 

2126. It was a very small conflict, was it not?— 
Very slight. Three or four altercations between in- 
dividual men. 

2127. I think we have finished, so far as we are 
concerned, with the circumstances of the Howth inci- 
dent. You may be satisfied iti is fully investigated. 
In paragraph 8 of your notes, you have this state- 
ment — “ The presence in the Government Service in 
Ireland of persons who belong to doubtful or 
dangerous organisations.” Have you any actual 
knowledge, of that? — I have. 

2128. Tell us what it is? — From time to time during 
the period in which I was Assistant Commissioner 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police in connection 
with the investigation of secret societies, and 
dangerous political organisations, it has come to my 
knowledge on a good many occasions that persons 
in the Government Service belonged to those organisa- 
tions. 

2129. Chairman: Did you report that to the 

Government? — Yes, on several occasions. 

2130. Mr. Justice Shearman: Was that verbally or 
in writing? — Generally in writing, because as a rule 
these reports are made in writing. 

2131. To whom were they made? — To the Under 
Secretary. 

2132. Sir James Dougherty? — Not personally to Sir 
James Dougherty. 

2133. Chairman : Can you give any cases where 
action was taken? 

2134. Mr. Justice Shearman: I suppose that when 
you left you left these reports behind you. You have 
not got copies of then, since you left the service? — 
No, I have nothing since I. left the service. In what 
I have said I am relying upon memory. I had not 
access to official documents. I can remember one 
case where an individual whom we reported was 
ordered to cease his connection with + he organisa- 
tion, and I think, as well as I recollect, ne gave a 
pledge that he would do so, and I think there was 
an inter-departmental transfer. That was the only 


action taken. Oni several occasions reports were made 
of this kind, but many of them probably never got 
beyond mention in a report. 

2135. You frequently saw the Under Secretary?— 
Very frequently. 

2136. Your offices are quite close to each other?— 
Not far away, just at the other side of the Lower 
Castle Yard. 1 saw him very frequently, indeed 
sometimes three or four times in the day. 

2137. And you have made some reports calling 
attention to the fact that there were members of 
rebel organisations, or dangerous organisations in 
the Government Service. Was the actual case you 
mentioned the case of a Postal Official? — No, not a 
Postal Official. 

2138. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: I want to ask you 
about the Larkin disturbances. I suppose it was 
within your knowledge that both the strikers were 
armed, and the carters’ and merchants’ pickets were 
armed? — Very few on both sides. 

2139. What was the function of the police in 
respect to these riots? — Was it to hold the ring or 
not? — I differ from the statement. I think it is 
unlikely that the police in individual cases were 
relying” for protection upon the arms possessed by 
these men, and the evidence at the Commission of 
Enquiry showed that the police took energetic 
measures to preserve the peace. 

2140. What was the position of the police with 
regard to them, was it simply to hold them in? — No 
arms were ever used by these strikers against the 
police. On several occasions it was generally known, 
in fact on every occasion when I had reasons for 
thinking the police were in danger I ordered them to 
carry revolvers. 

2141. There was no necessity to use them? — None. 

2142. Were any proceedings taken against the men 
who overpowered the original police guard, or the 
coastguard at Howth? — I never heard of any. I am 
quite satisfied there were not. 

2143. Although two men were hurt? — Two men 
were hurt. 

2144. Was it known who the people were? Could 
you get the names of them?— I should not think so. 

I do not think anybody there knew who they were. 

2145. At any rate no proceedings were taken, and 
you think they were not taken because they could 
not be taken? — I do not think they could have been 
taken, but I do not know what enquiry was made, 
as my official connexion ceased on the following day. 

2146. Have you any arrangemenF or instructions 
between the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police when they require aid one from 
the other? — How is that managed? — No, there are 
no instructions. We have had the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary frequently in Dublin by authority of the 
Government when there were strikes. 

2147. You don’t have to go out of Dublin to get 
them? — No, but if on the outskirts of the district the 
Royal Irish Constabulary were in trouble, or if the 
Dublin police were in trouble, I think there would be 
no question about assistance being given by members 
of one force to another in time of trouble. 

2148. The local man on the spot would give the 
order? — Certainly, they would at once go to their 
assistance. 

2149. You are of opinion that there are somewhere 
some instructions as to what was to be done by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in the case of gun running? 
I have no doubt of it. 

2150. These instructions were so secret that they 
have never been disclosed even to the police? — They 
were issued to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

2151. I suppose the reason is that the gun running 
was likely to be in their jurisdiction, and not in 
yours? — I really don’t know why they were issued to 
them and not to us, except that they have some 
powers as Customs Officers which the Dublin Police 
have not, but they were told of these instructions, 
which were in force, and I am aware that through 
the country all preparations were made for putting 
them in force, and if necessary obtaining military 
assistance. 

2152. We ought to get them from the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Yes. 
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Sir Morgan O’Connell, D.L. 


2153. Chairman-. Have you got a statement? — Yes. 

2154. Will you kindly read it for us? — Yes, sir. 
August, 1914, the date of the outbreak of war, found 
Co. Kerry absolutely peaceful. A good number of 
Volunteers were carrying out drills and route 
marches. The later took place mostly on Sundays. 
At that time there were not many arms in the 
country, and whenever one met these bodies of men 
on the roads they were always courteous and con- 
siderate jto other traffic. The Volunteers of that day 
in Co. Kerry offered no opposition to recruiting for 
the Army. Indeed in many cases they marched with 
reservists to the local stations to give them a send-off. 
1 have since heard on very good authority of 
where the Volunteers and the police both accom- 
panied the police, and this is an instance of 
the good feeling which existed in Co. Kerry at that 
time. In Tralee, I believe, on many occasions the 
Volunteers headed by their band marched with 
reservists and men who had enlisted, to the railway 
station to give them a send-off. Many of the then 
Volunteers in Co. Kerry enlisted in the Army; ether 
members of the then Volunteer Force retired from 
it; the residue of the local Volunteers mostly joined 
the Sinn Feiners. Living as I do altogether in the 
country, and moving much amongst the public, it was 
easy to see that a change seemed to be taking place 
both in the attitude of the people towards the war 
and also towards recruiting for the Army. Almost 
since the outbreak of the War I have been doing the 
work of the local branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association in Killarney, and this has 
brought me much into the lanes and by-ways of 
Killarney. It is from these lanes of the small towns 
that nearly all our gallant Irish soldiers are drawn. 
Although Sinn Feinism did exist in Co. Kerry, it 
was, until May, 1915, a more or less moribund con- 
cern, with no real vitality or following. To remedy 
this state of affairs the heads of Sinn Feinism in 
Dublin determined to hold a Sinn Fein demonstra- 
tion in Kerry on May 23, 1915. The holding of this 
meeting was advertised throughout the country, and 
Mr. .John MacNeill was billed to make a speech and 
personally enlist recruits into “Ireland’s Army.” 
On May 22nd I realised that the authorities were 
apparently going to allow this demonstration to take 
place. The police had warned them of the objects 
and meanings of this demonstration which was 
plainly anti-recruiting and seditious. On May '/Sr- - 
that was the Saturday previous to the meeting to be 
held on the Sunday — I wired to His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant: “A meeting under the auspices 
of the Sinn Fein Party is to be held here to-morrow 
calling itself a football match, but with the perfectly 
open and avowed intention of being turned into an 
anti-recruiting meeting. Will your Government do 
nothing to stop this? ” I received the following 
reply : “ The Lord Lieutenant is not advised to pre- 
vent the meeting referred to taking place, but if any 
breach of the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
occur, it will be dealt with by the competent mili- 
tary authority. (Signed) Nathan.” I further 
wired to His Excellency on same date: “If you will 
have all special trains to Killarney to-morrow can- 
celled without previous notice, meeting will be an 
absolute failure. We can quite well deal with local 
disaffected party.” I received no reply to that tele- 
gram until the following Thursday, stating: “Your 
telegrams have been placed before His Excellency. — 
(Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant).” I 
waited for about five days, and I then wrote to the 
Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and asked 
him in view of' his telegrams if I was to receive 
any further information in reference to the .matter. 

T got a reply from the Private Secretary, stating that 
His Excellency was in Belfast when my telegram was 
delivered, arid that he personally instructed him to 
acknowledge them. I also telegraphed to Central 
Council of Recruiting in Ireland, of which His Excel- 
lency was the President. I received a letter in 
[eply to this telegram stating that the Council 
had been in communication with General Friend, 
but that nothing would be done to stop the meeting. 
The meeting was held on the 23rd May. John 

8329 


MacNeill made his seditious anti-recruiting speech. 
Five special trains at cheap fares ran to Killarney, 
bringing thousands of country people to hear this 
speech, as well as some 500 armed Sinn Feiners, who 
paraded through the streets all day. From that 23rd 
May, 1915, Sinn Feinism spread to Co. Kerry like a 
mountain on fire. Large quantities of arms and 
ammunition found their way into the country, and 
as a result recruiting for the Army became a farce. 
Recruiting meetings still continued to be held, but 
the forces against recruiting were becoming more 
and more openly hostile. The last recruiting meeting 
held in Kerry was at Killarney, on February 6th, 
1.916, when a hostile mob of Sinn Feiners, headed 
by a band, did their best to break it up. This mob 
was led by one of the local Justices of the Peace for 
( o. Kerry, and it took the authorities 14 days to 
make up their minds whether or not they would 
deprive him of his Justice of the Peaceship, which they 
eventually did, but the authorities were apparently 
afraid to institute legal proceedings against any of the 
ringleaders of this Sinn Fein mob, as no prosecution 
followed. It is more than probable that the German 
connection with Sinn Feinism in Co. Kerry was 
worked through an alien, a German, who for the first 
nine months of the war was kept on in Killarney 
as the manager of the five hotels owned by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland in Co. 
Kerry. This manager had his headquarters at the 
Great Southern Hotel in Killarney, which was made 
a dumping ground for alien enemies, who came there 
in the guise of waiters. These under-studies were 
from time to time interned by the authorities, but 
the alien manager was still left there until April, 
1915. It was at this railway hotel that Lody was 
arrested, who afterwards was shot as a spy. The 
manager was himself arrested at that time, but was 
subsequently released and he returned to Killarney 
to, I have little doubt, carry on good work for his 
country. Much German-American money, during the 
first nine months of the war, undoubtedly found its 
way to Co. Kerry. I have some reason to believe 
that the police authorities in Kerry did their best 
to get this man removed. I know that private effort 
exerted to try and get this alien German removed 
from Killarney, was quite fruitless for the first nine 
months of the war. He appeared to have powerful 
friends at Court, and there he was allowed to remain, 
in an area scheduled under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. This man was at first — on the outbreak of the 
war — allowed to move through Co. Kerry without 
restrictions of any kind. Subsequently, he was only 
allowed to move about on production of a pass from 
the local police. I believe that when this man was 
interned in April, 1915, the connection of Sinn Feiners 
with Germany was carried on by a man called Austin 
Stack, in Tralee, who was arrested in connection with 
the Casement landing. Mr. Birrell in his evidence 
before the Commission has stated that long-established 
dislike, hatred and disloyalty to England has been 
the cause of the present deplorable condition of 
affairs in Ireland. As an Irishman, living entirely 
in Ireland, I wish to enter the strongest possible pro- 
test against this statement. I have tried to show 
that at all events in the South of Ireland, at the 
start of the war in August, 1914, the vast majority 
of Irishmen were in sympathy with England, as was 
shown by the numbers who enlisted in all our small 
country towns, and the good feeling that was at 
that tyme shown towards these recruits. In my 
opinion, Mr. Birrell and his Government are entirely 
responsible for the present condition of affairs in 
Ireland, by their criminal neglect of all warnings, 
and their refusal to take any steps to stop the spread 
of sedition and disloyalty, when both these things 
could so easily have been put all end to in their 
early stages. By allowing men in the position of 
John MacNeill and others in receipt of salaries drawn 
from the public funds, to preach open and avowed 
treason and to personally enlist and encourage the 
enlistment of men in a force that was openly disloyal. 
Mr. Birrell states that trial by jury in Ireland is a 
farce. A far greater farce is the trial at ordinary 
0 2 
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Petty Sessions. The Government have appointed to 
the Commission of the Peace in the South of Ireland 
scores of men who are absolutely unfitted for 
the position, who attended the Petty Sessions Court 
solely for the purpose of carrying out the more 
open and flagrant jobbery. The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry has over and over again protested 
in the strongest possible language against the open 
and unabashed corruption of the Petty Sessions Court 
Justices. I produce a pastoral from him. “ The one 
bright spot ” in this deplorable chapter of Irish liis- 
• tory is the unswerving loyalty and devotion to duty 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. They knew the 
country. They knew the people,, they are them- 
selves of the people. Their warnings of the trouble, 
that we all knew must come, were unheeded. The 
whole country was flooded with seditious papers and 
seditious literature of every description. On Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1916, the day after the Killarney recruiting 
meeting had been interfered with, I wrote to Col. Sir 
Charles Barrington, Controller of Recruiting for 
Limerick, Clare and Kerry, pointing out to him the 
deplorable condition the country was in and asking 
him to use his influence with the authorities. I 
telegraphed to Sir Charles Barrington asking if I 
might produce his letter in reply before this Com- 
mission, but he replied from London saying he did 
not wish me to produce it. I am sure if Sir Charles 
Barrington understood all the circumstances, he would 
not have any objection to me producing it. Indeed, 
I think he would be glad. On .February 16th, I also 
wrote to Mr. J ohn Redmond on the position of affairs 
in Co. Kerry. Mr. Redmond’s reply was marked 
“ Private.” I am in the same position in regard to 
that letter. I telegraphed to Mr. Redmond asking 
if I had his permission to use it before the Commis- 
sion, but up to the present I have not had a reply. 
I wrote to Mr. Redmond principally to point out, 
not only for the sake of our unfortunate country, 
but also for his own sake and the sake of his Party, 
and told him that if an election took place at that 
time he would not have returned a single member of 
his Party to Parliament for Co. Kerry. 

2155. Chairman: Who are your members in the 
county? — Four — O’Donnell, Flavin, O’Sullivan, and 
Boland. 1 think I may say I also said to Mr. Red- 
mond that he himself had done his “ bit ” and done 
it nobly as to recruiting in the most material way. 
In Kerry, as 1 say, we have four members. One of 
these members had followed Mr. Redmond’s advice in 
connection with the recruiting meetings. He spoke 
at recruiting meetings, and had done his “ bit,” but 
the other three members, as far as I know, have never 
attended any recruiting meeting or never made a 
speech in favour of recruiting. On February 20th I 
wrote a letter to the “ London Times,” calling atten- 
tion to the position of affairs in Kerry. The letter 
was inserted but it did not do a bit of good. I 
thought the letter would arouse public attention to 
the state we had drifted into. I got volumes of 
abuse from the Kerry papers the following week, for 
writing the letter. There is just one other matter to 
which I should like to refer. A Mr. Percy, who 
appeared before you as a witness on Saturday— I have 
seen his evidence in the papers— stated that he went 
to Killarney the week following the Sinn Fein meet- 
ing on May 23rd, that he met me, and that I refused 
to take an active part in recruiting in Killarney 
owing to the action of the Government in not sup- 
pressing the Sinn Fein meeting on the 23rd. That 
is a more or less accurate statement. I was not going 
to be made a fool of. To get up a recruiting meeting 
when the Sinn Feir-ers had about 15,000 persons at 
their meeting, and we perhaps would have about 50. 
it would be nice, wouldn’t it? I would like to point 
out that when the Irish Guards band came to Kil- 
larney early in May of the same year, I took an active 
part m organising a really good meeting. I per- 
suaded the parish priest of Killarney to take the 
chan- and he made an excellent recruiting speech. 
The chairman of the Urban Council gave them a 
hearty welcome to Killarney and everything went off 
splendidly V e had a large and representative meet- 
ing in Killarney and not a single voice was raised in 
opposition. 


2155a. Mr. Justice Shearman : That was before the 
Sinn Fein meeting? — Yes. Things went on very well, 
and recruiting was good too. But matters went 
gradually from bad to worse, and it was almost impos- 
sible to get a successful recruiting meeting. Some 
time ago the following circular was sent out from 
the headquarters: — 

“ The Department of Recruiting for Ireland, 

“ 32, Nassau Street, Dublin, 

“ Sir, “ 1st March, 1916. 

"I. With reference to the accompanying memo- 
randum, the Director-General would be glad if you 
would submit to the Controller of Recruiting for your 
county, namely : ■ — 

“ (a) The names of ladies in the district covered 
by your Committee wdio would probably be 
w'illing to serve on Ladies’ Committees for 
the purpose of leeruiting by (1) Distri- 
buting pamphlets in accordance with the 
terms of the memorandum. (2) Can- 
vassing for recruits. (3) Collecting in- 
formation with a view to the distribution 
of the certificates of honour, &c., and 
“ (b) The approximate number of pamphlets 
which they would be able to distribute per 
week. 

“ II. Pending the complete organisation of the 
scheme, the Director-General would be obliged by 
your stating at once the names of any lady helpers 
who are willing to distribute pamphlets and the num- 
ber of pamphlets they can deal with per week. On 
receipt of this information, parcels of pamphlets 
would be sent to them from this office direct. 

“ III- Would you please make provisional arrange- 
ments for meetings and furnish the required informa- 
tion on the attached form. As it is intended that the 
constitution of the ladies’ committee should be of a 
comprehensive character, it is anticipated that names 
from other sources will be sent to the Department. 

“ IV. The Director-General is so convinced of the 
importance of obtaining assistance on the lines indi- 
cated, that he will greatly value your co-operation in 
the matter. 

“V. It should be noted that these committees are 
being formed quite independently of the ladies’ 
organisation outlined at the recent Vice-Regal Con- 
ference. 

“Iam, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ R. W. Needham, 

“ Secretary. 

11 F. H. Downing, Esq.” 

The County Kerry Committee received that cir- 
cular, and it was considered at the meeting of the 
Committee and the following resolution was forwarded 
in reply: — 

“ Copy of Resolution. 

“ The Kerry Recruiting Committee, having read 
and considered the letter of 1st March, from Secre- 
tary of Recruiting Department, and memoranda 
enclosed therein, regret they cannot see their way to 
ask the ladies of this district to serve on the Com- 
mittee for the purpose of assisting recruiting, as this 
Committee believe the ladies would only thereby sub- 
ject themselves to certain insults at the hands of the 
large and organised anti-recruiting element which in 
every possible manner is permitted ’to obstruct and 
discourage recruiting, and which insult and revile in 
this town the wives and relatives of soldiers and, in 
many cases, even the wounded men themselves. The 
Committee further desire to 'say that if the present 
state of things is permitted to continue, it would 
appear to them that any further efforts on their part 
must necessarily prove entirely abortive.” 

The Department of Recruiting replied to this reso- 
lution as follows : — 

“ Sir, 

“ Wit h reference to your letter of the 9th ultimo, 
forwarding a resolution to your Committee on the 
subject of Irishwomen’s Recruiting Committees, I am 
directed by the Director-General of Recruiting for 
Ireland to suggest that, in the event of a personal 
canvass not being practicable at present, ladies might 
with advantage engage in the distribution of recruit- 
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ing literature. During the recruiting campaign in 
England 6,000,000 leaflets were distributed with most 
beneficial results. I am to request, therefore, that 
you will be good enough to submit the names of ladies 
of your district who would be willing to undertake 
this work. 


‘ I an 


Sir, 


•' Your obedient Servant, 

“ R. Needham, 

“ Secretary. 

“ F. H. Downing, Esq., 

“ Hon. Sec., Co. Kerry Recruiting Committee, 
“ Denny Street, Tralee.” 


21o6. Chairman: Did this correspondence pass be- 
tween the Department of Recruiting and the Kerry 
Committee? — Yes. The whole thing in Ireland is an 
Englishman writes such letters and they won't take 
it from us. I could give you information about the 
small things, such as where Sinn Peiners were prose- 
cuted and the summonses were withdrawn. Word 
was sent down not to proceed in these cases. 

2157. That is a very important thing — What can 
you tell us about it?— The Secretary of the Kerry 
Recruiting Committee gave me the information about 
prosecutions being dropped. Armed Sinn Peiners 
marched through the streets of Tralee after attend- 
ing a meeting at Castleisland, firing shots, and the 
summonses were issued by the local police. The 
police were not allowed to interfere. 

2158. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Who did they fire 
on?— They fired in the air. As an instance of the 
undesirable state of affairs that prevailed in Kerry, 

I may mention that little children went about sing- 
ing “ It’s a wrong wrong thing to fight for England ” 
to the air of Tipperary. Then in Killarney there is 
an hotel which really was a Sinn Fein Club. It was 
run by a lady. The police were aware of that. All 
the heads of Sinn Peinism stayed there, and the 
place was an emporium for anti-recruiting literature. 
The police told me that this lady used to have parcels 
of seditious literature sent all over the county. 
Parcels of seditious literature were also sent to the 
schools from here. 

2159. Who distributes them in the schools? — I 
should say the schoolmasters from what I know of 
them. Of course that is an unfortunate state of 
affairs. When the outbreak occurred, all the police 
in Killarney, with the exception of four or five, 
were drafted into Tralee. These four or five did not 
know what would turn up. If they had been in a 
position to do so, if there were more police in 
Killarney, and this hotel or house was searched, I 
am sure the authorities would have been able to get 
very valuable information. The labour troubles in 
Tralee and tne Sinn Fein business had some connec- 
tion with the labour element in Dublin. It was all 
anti-recruiting. 

2160. Chairman : There is just one point I would 
like to ask you about. You say that on the 23rd 
May, 500 Sinn Peiners paraded through the streets 
of Killarney. Can you say how many of them were 
armed. I should say the whole 500. 

2161. Armed with revolvers and -rifles and guns? — 
Yes. guns of different sorts. Most of them were not 
much good. There might have been a few modern - 
rifles. 

2162. But they were firearms? — Yes. 

2163. Mr. Justice Shearman : You were talking 
about the pastoral of the Bishop of Kerry. I under- 
stood from your remarks that he is rather a friend 
and assisted in keeping order? Yes. I went to him 
before the Proclamation and impressed upon him that 
it would be best for the safety of the country if he 
could get his clergy to persuade the people to give up 
their arms peacefully before they were taken from 


them. I know that he did so. He used his influence 
and it was good influence. Before the outbreak, too, 
I may say the influence of the clergy was good. 
In our Church — I am a Catholic — we are very 
fortunate in having such priests. I do not think 
there in a single Sinn Fein parish priest in the whole 
of Kerry, or one who has any leanings towards Sinn 
Peinism. There are, unfortunately, a few of the 
younger priests who are a little hot-headed. 

2164. About the Bishop’s pastoral, and what you 
describe as the corrupt magistracy, doesn’t the 
pastoral refer to the liquor trade? — Well, this is 
really the position of affairs in the present rural 
magistracy in Ireland. Every case is heard before 
it comes into court at all. You may think I am 
exaggerating, but my statement will be corroborated 
by any resident magistrate in Ireland. The condi- 
tion of affairs is absolutely appalling. Most of these 
men seem to think that their duty is to perpetrate 
a joo for a friend. 1 was at the hearing of a case 
m the Master of the Rolls’ Court in Dublin, in 
March, 1915, in which three Kerry magistrates were 
implicated. It was about an election by the Con- 
servators at Waterville. It was a very bad case. 
The only man examined was one of the magistrates 
His own Counsel said after that : “I cannot go on 
with the case.” 

2165. According to the Report which you have 
handed in, this is what the Bishop said : “ Prom 
what we know and read, it is difficult to avoid 
coming to the conclusion that many people act in 
public matters pretty much as if they believed that 
they are free to do as they like there. They support 
candidates for public office, whom they know, or 
should know, to be unfit, because these candidates 
are relatives or friends or neighbours. Impelled by 
the same motive, they multiply posts and increase 
salaries, and magistrates on the Bench grant licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors and afterwards 
allow holders of such licences, who break the law to 
public detriment, to go unpunished?” If you will 
allow me to do so I will tell you a little story which 
illustrates what I mean. Not so long ago, a man 
who was charged under the licensing laws, came to a 
solicitor to defend him. This occurred in the Co. 
Kerry. The place was about 10 miles away from the 
town, and the solicitor said that as the place was so 
far away he would be obliged to motor there, and his 
fee would be £2. The man’s reply was: “I can 
spend that on two magistrates and be sure that there 
won’t be a conviction,” and away the man went 
without a solicitor to defend him, and he was 
acquitted. 

2166. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Who appoints 

these magistrates? — The Lord Chancellor. 

2167. Do the Lieutenants of the County ever 
appoint them? — Sometimes. They are supposed to be 
consulted before the appointment is made. 

2168. Mr. Justice Shearman: Are the magistrates 
appointed for political reasons? — For any reason at 
all. They are often appointed for the most 
extraordinary reasons. 

2169. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Who arranged for 
the special trains for the Sinn Peiners? — The Great 
Southern and Western, but I am quite sure the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company 
would not run them unless they were, paid. I should 
think it was the Gaelic League paid for them. 

2170. But you don’t know? — No. 

2171. You indicated the military authorities and 
the Lord-Lieutenant in connection with your corre- 
spondence. Did you make any representation at all 
to the Under-Secretary at the Castle? — No. 

2172. Did you telegraph Mr. Birrell? — I did not, 

I knew it would be useless. 


Mu. John Sibthorpe, Chairman of the Council of Dublin Employers’ Federation, Ltd., Examined. 


a™. Chairman : Do you wish to give evidence Mr. 
Sibthorpe?— Yes. 

2174 Then proceed. — I am the Chairman of the 
Council of the Dublin Employers’ Federation, and in 
that capacity of course we are kept in touch with all 
industrial unrest, which would affect not only our 


trades in Dublin but also our trades in England and 
Scotland, and it was of course in that capacity that 
a great many things came to my knowledge, which 
could not be produced as evidence, and of which I 
can only speak as to the impression it formed on our 
minds. 
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2175. Is your federation a numerous one? — It is a 
large body. I believe it represents a capital of con- 
siderably over £5,000,000. 

2176. How long have you been Chairman of the 
Employers’ Federation? — From the beginning. 

2177. 1911?— Yes. 

2178. Will you kindly read your statement? — The 
Dublin Empolyers’ Federation, Ltd., was formed in 
the Autumn of 1911 on the model of one previously 
formed in Cork to resist the violent and unlawful 
methods by which Larkin’s organisation sought to 
obtain complete control of the labour of the Port of 
Dublin and subsequently of the entire city. The 
federation was not intended to be an aggressive oz- 
ganisation, nor to support conditions of employment 
unfair to workmen, nor to interfere with their right 
to unite to secure their own benefit. Its functions 
were to promote amicable settlements between em- 
ployers and their employees, and it was to be used 
for. defensive purposes when the conduct of workmen 
became unlawful and their claims unreasonable. And 
I may say incidentally that we promoted more amic- 
able arrangements than we have had anything like 
strikes or lockouts. Whilst members of the federa- 
tion enjoyed immunity from trouble firms outside the 
federation continued during the years 1912 and 1913 
to suffer severely from the growing aggression of 
Larkin. The coal merchants, the master carriers, the 
shipping companies were all subject to continued 
harrassing. Contracts entered into under the most 
solemn circumstances — even when resulting from con- 
ferences invited by His Excellency — were disregarded 
and no confidence could be placed in any undertaking 
made with Larkin’s organisation. In the autumn of 
1913 Larkin, in the name of the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, began to put in force more 
aggressively the doctrine of tainted goods and the 
general or sympathetic strike until in September the 
principal industries affected included — I suppose I 
need not read this long list. 

2179. The list of the businesses which were con- 
cerned ? 

2180. Mr. J ustice Shearman : I see it is only manu- 
facturing and shipping and tramways and so forth. 

2181. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: And transport too? 
—They sought to obtain control over a great many 
more industries than transport industries. They 
sought, for instance, to get all unskilled labour, even 
including farm labour, under their control, and there 
was very great difficulty in the north of the County 
Dublin, where the farmers employed labour. .There 
were some very hot times there.' Intimidation and 
outrage became so frequent that applications were 
.made to the Government for protection for both persons 
and property, but without avail. In consequence, to 
endeavour to carry on their business, it became neces- 
sary for the heads of many firms to arm themselves 
and also their loyal employees. That is the circum- 
stance referred to by Sir Maurice Dockrell. The 
strikers experienced no interference from the Govern- 
ment, and paraded the streets without let or hind- 
rance until there occurred what was described by the 
Viceregal Commission appointed in December, 1913, 
to enquire into the conduct of the police as “ A most 
determined and disgraceful riot.” That was on Satur- 
day, August 29th. In the opinion of the federation 
it was only the prompt and energetic action of the 
police on that occasion that saved the city from 
complete anarchy. I may say that the impression 
made on our minds — which I believe Mr. Murphy 
intends to enlarge on, as he was the intermediary 
between us and the police — was that the police force 
of Dublin were absolutely reliable and that both they 
and the Law Officers of the Castle would have acted 
promptly and successfully if they had not been 
deterred. 

2182. Chairman: By whom? — Well some force 

strong enough to control them. I can’t go further 
than that. I know that we got up to and as far as 
the Under-Secretary but no further. 

2183. Did the Under-Secretary listen to you favour- 
ably? — Well, the impression that the Under-Secretary 
gave was that he was there to keep the ring — not by 
any means a fair ring, but a ring in which one party 
may hit below the belt, and the other party may 
not hit back at all. 


2184. Was that Sir Matthew Nathan’s exact ex- 
pression? — It was not Sir Matthew Nathan, it was 
Sir James Dougherty. Really this seems to me to be 
beside the issues of the Enquiry. This is only directed 
to the genesis of the Citizen Army, which we believed, 
though small in numbers, was the most dangerous 
element in the entire movement. In September, 1913, 
a Court of Enquiry was held into the disputes in 
Dublin, and was constituted under the Board of 
Trade. I have with me here a copy of the findings 
of the Court of Enquiry into the disputes in Dublin, 
but, I think, they are beside the matter. The em- 
ployers in compliance with the request of the court 
presented a statement and supported same by the 
direct evidence of their numbers, who were subjected 
to severe cross-examination by Larkin. No evidence 
was required by the court or was given on behalf 
of the employees, but Larkin was permitted to deliver 
a most violent speech making most dangerous accusa- 
tions against employers, but no evidence whatever 
was submitted in support of same, nor did he enter 
the witness chair, and the employers were thus de- 
prived of any opportunity to cross-examine him 
and disprove his statements. This court condemned 
Larkin’s chief weapon, stating: “No community 
could exist if resort to the ‘ sympathetic ’ strike be- 
came the general policy.” After this condemnation 
by the court the “ Citizen . Army ” was organised, 
Liberty Hall being its headquarters. Its aims were 
set forth in its organ “ The Workers' Republic ,” 
extracts from which have been submitted to this 
Royal Commission. 

2185. Mr. Justice Shearman: I see these phrases 
from “ The Irish Workers’ Republic ” : — 

“ The Irish Citizen Army was founded during 
the great Dublin Lock-out of 1913-14 for the purpose 
of protecting the working class and of preserving its 
right of public meeting and free association. The 
streets of Dublin had been covered by the bodies of 
helpless men, women, boys, and girls brutally batoned 
by the uniformed bullies of the British Government. 

“ The Irish Citizen Army was the first publicly 
organised armed citizen force south of the Boyne. 
Its constitution pledged and still pledges its members 
to work for an Irish Republic and for the Emancipa- 
tion of Labour. It has ever been foremost in all 
national work, and whilst never neglecting its own 
special function has always been at the disposal of 
the forces of Irish Nationality for the ends common 
to all. An armed organisation of the Irish working 
class is a phenomenon in Ireland. Hitherto the 
worker’s of Ireland have fought as parts of the armies 
led by their masters, never as members of an army 
officered, trained, and inspired by men of their own 
class. Now, with arms in their hands, they propose 
to steer their own course, to carve their own future ”? 
— Well, of course, discounting the grandiose nature 
of the language, it represents a very serious position 
for a number of men with formidable rifles and 
bayonets in their hands to take up. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that during the recent strike 
of dock labourers, a large body of this “ Citizen 
Army,” fully armed, paraded the quays of the port 
intimidating willing workers, and experiencing no 
interference from the Authorities. The “ Citizen 
Army ” was out for revolution, and believed in its 
ability to carry it through owing to the laxity with 
which its conduct in Dublin for some years past had 
been treated by the Executive of the Irish Govern- 
ment. There is a paragraph here in my statement 
that I omitted. I think we must have turned over 
two pages together : “ It was only the prompt action 
of the Authorities that prevented the City becoming 
subject to complete anarchy. Larkin was prosecuted. 
He was indicted for inciting to riot, and the then 
Attorney-General, the late Lord Justice Moriarity — 
Lord J ustice of Appeal — described him as a dangerous 
criminal. He was justified in calling him a criminal, 
because, as you are aware, there was at the time an 
unexpired sentence of imprisonment against him, but 
he had not been pardoned, but allowed to go out. 
He was sentenced to imprisonment but released almost 
immediately. By this action the Government, in our 
opinion, increased his prestige and power.” That 
was the paragraph that I unfortunately omitted. 
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2186. Chairman : When you say that applications 
were made to the Government for protection, were 
those made to the Under-Secretary? — Both to the 
Under-Secretary and the Police Authorities. It is 
right to say that afterwards the Police Authorities 
did give us a certain amount of protection — most 
valuable protection, because they said : “ If you 
organise convoys from the quays, we will give you 
protection for a convoy, but the state of the City had 


become such up to that time — and, of course, it had 
become such — that they could not undertake to protect 
a single vehicle. Subsequent to that, . it was found 
that a train of motor lorries with policemen mounted 
on each was able to go freely through the streets. 
I am rather of opinion that by that time they had got 
the aid of the Constabulary, and that the men guard- 
ing the lorries were Constabulary men, but I would 
not like to say that for certain. 


Colonel Moore, examined. 


2187. Chairman -. We have received and read that 
interesting statement that you have submitted, and 
in due course all the members of the Committee will 
be furnished with a copy. It is not considered neces- 
sary that your statement should be read in public, but 
we understand you would like to make a personal 
explanation in connection with your name having been 
mentioned in the course of the proceedings of the 
Commission a few days ago, and the Commission will 
be very pleased to hear you on that point? — My name 
was mentioned a few days ago, and for that reason 


I wrote saying I would like to make a statement, but 
as my statement is not going to be read in public, and 
as statements made by other people — officials and 
others — some of which were ludicrously wrong, it is 
absurd for me to give any statement at all. 

2188. The Commission is the best judge of that. — 
I shall probably take steps to publish my statement, 
because I think it is absolutely necessary that both 
sides should be stated and not one side. 

2189. Chairman : The Commission now adjourns to 
London to the 31st instant, at 11 o’clock. 


( Witness withdrew.) 

( Adjourned to the 31s< May at 11 o’clock.) 


EIGHTH DAY.— (LONDON.) 


WEDNESDAY, 

Chairman : Will the Secretary kindly read the 
letter which I received yesterday from Field-Marshal 
Lord French ? 

Secretary: “ Horse Guards, Whitehall, S.W., 30tli 
May, 1916. Dear Lord Hardinge, In reference to 
the statements made by Mr. Birrell before your Com- 
mission in regard to the provision of more troops in 
Ireland to provide against possible rebellion, I desire 
to put before the Commission the facts of the case 
in so far as they affect me. Since I assumed command 
of the Home Forces, I have always felt that the 
condition of Ireland was not satisfactory, and that it 
required careful watching. Although I was in no 
way responsible for moving troops in aid of a civil 
power, I considered it my duty to make myself 
acquainted with the conditions of the country, and if 
necessary, to make to the War Office such recommen- 
dations as the situation seemed to demand. Early in 
February I discussed the question with Major- 
General Friend, both personally and by letter, and on 
my own initiative I had an interview with Mr 
Birrell. I gathered from this interview that Mr. 
Birrell did not fear these Sinn Fein Volunteers, and 
that he thought that the danger to be apprehended was 
not so much a rising as attempts at dynamiting, and 
outrages of various sorts. The impression left on my 
nnnd was that there was no immediate necessity for 
reinforcing the garrison of Ireland, and on February 
26t,b I wrote to the War Office to this effect, describ- 
ing the situation as it appeared to me, and at the 
same time suggesting that I should hold certain 
troops in readiness to move to Ireland if required. 
The War Office approved of my suggestion and ar- 
rangements were made. On March 23rd I received 
certain gentlemen, including the Lord Lieutenant 
and Mr. Birrell, at the Horse Guards. The subject 
which they wished to discuss was the state of recruit- 


The Right Hon. Lord Wimborne, 

2190. Chairman: Lord Wimborne, you asked the 
Commission to recall you to give you an opportunity 
nf saying something? — Yes, I wanted to hand in the 
Patent to which you referred when I was here before 


MAY 31, 1916. 

ing in Ireland, and the meeting was not confined to 
official representatives. It was stated to me that 
recruiting would greatly benefit if troops could be 
sent about the country, and that the Command 
Depots, which contained nothing but sick and 
wounded soldiers, had a depressing effect on the people. 
A suggestion was made that troops should be marched 
about Ireland, and that Summer Camps should be 
established in various places for the purpose of 
popularising them. The people should be encouraged 
to come to these camps, and if they could be visited 
by the Lord Lieutenant, or better still by His 
Majesty, it was thought that it would have a good 
effect. The state of Ireland was referred to, and I. 
asked if it was necessary for preservation of peace 
to reinforce the garrison of the country. The reply 
was — that, of course, the more troops we could send 
the better, but I was still left with the impression 
that no reinforcement was urgently necessary. I 
said that unless it was absolutely necessary other 
considerations prevented us from sending troops over ; 
and that it was possible to send troops from England 
to Dublin on emergency as quickly as they could be 
collected from other places in Ireland. Events proved 
that my estimate was correct, and large numbers of 
troops were available for duty in Dublin within 24 
hours of the outbreak. The discussion at the meeting 
of the 23rd March was almost entirely confined to 
the recruiting question, and it was only because I 
raised the question of the state of the country that 
it was referred to at all. There was absolutely 
nothing which led me to believe that the opinion of 
the late Chief Secretary, as expressed to me at my 
interview with him on February 10th, had in any way 
changed, nor has he at any time expressed to me any 
opinion on the subject unless I have requested him to 
do so. Yours sincerely, French, Field-Marshal.” 


’.G., recalled, and further examined. 

I do not knoiv whether you would wish me to read 
the material parts? 

2191. Yes; would you kindly do so? — With regard 
to the authority of the Lord Lieutenant over the 
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Military Authority in Ireland, I find this clause: 
“ We give likewise to Our said Governor General 
power and authority to give such Orders and Direc- 
tions to the Commander of Our Forces for the time 
being within Ireland as he Our Governor General 
may judge necessary for the support of the Civil 
Authority, the collection of Our Revenue, the pro- 
tection of Our loving Subject, and the defence and 
security of Ireland, and for the suppression of tumults 
and insurrections and of all traitorous or rebellious 
practices within the same and by these Presents We 
give unto him power and authority of using and exer- 
cising within Ireland if need shall be Martial Law.” 
Then it goes on to other paints, and the same applies 
to the Navy, to ships, and so on. You said this point 
was vital, and I should like to submit, with respect, 
that this document is rather an old-fashioned one, 
both in phraseology and in fact. For instance, take 
the question of patronage. Under this document I 
have “ full power and authority to prefer in whatever 
offices in Ireland any of Our Subjects whatsoever by 
law capable and them to depute and constitute officers 
within Ireland to hold to them and all and every of 
them during Our pleasure together with the emolu- 
ments to the said Offices anciently due,” and so forth. 
This would seem to confer upon me the complete 
power of patronage in Ireland. As a matter of 
practice the patronage is divided between the various 
individuals in the Irish Government. The Chief 
Secretary, of course, has a great deal to say to it. 
The Prime Minister also exercises patronage in many 
cases. 

2192. Mr. Justice Shearman : Is that under some 
minute or by custom? — I think that must be by 
custom. It just indicates that this hardly repre- 
sents the practice as to the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

2193. Chairman : It looks as if there had been 
encroachments by the civil and military authorities 
on the prerogatives of the Lord Lieutenant? — I think 
that is the fact. 

2194. It is perfectly clear from General Friend’s 
evidence before us the other day, when I purposely 
put to him the question as to whether he would accept 
orders from the Lord Lieutenant as binding, and he 
said not; he would refer them to the War Office? — 
Yes; without consulting the terms of this Patent I 
never had any doubt in my mind that nominally I 
had supreme civil and military authority, and my 
view of it was that in the last resort I could, in fact, 
put it into practice. For instance, on the 24th April 
I did give precise directions as to the movements of 
troops in Dublin from the Curragh, and communi- 
cated with the Admiralty and the War Office. I gave 
instructions as to what course the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary should pursue, and I proclaimed martial 
law, so I felt the emergency had arisen which did 
restore to me the full prerogatives which you sug- 

E jst had been in practice filched from the Lord 
ieutenant in the past. 

2195. Why I am particularly interested in this is 
the very great difference apparently in the practice 
that exists between India and Ireland. In India it 
is never doubted for one instant that the Viceroy is 
in actual command of the Military and Naval Forces 
in the East Indies ? — I communicated with the 
authorities in Dublin and General Friend, who, in 
the absence of General Maxwell represents the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief in Ireland, reports he has full dis- 
cretion as to his personal movements, but in war time, 
as at present, informs the War Office and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Forces, Lord French, whenever 
he proposes to leave his command. Now that we are 
placed directly under the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Forces, it would not be necessary to inform 
the War Office as well ; that is the military view of 
the position. 

2196. Mr. Justice Shearman : You have never known 
in practice anybody in the Army apply to you 
for permission to leave Ireland? — No, they never, 
apply to me for permission. May I say with regard 
to another point on what I called the doctrine of 
the figurehead character of the Lord Lieutenant, that 
this is supported by precedent. I believe that in the 
past still more extreme views have been taken. I 
believe at one time there was an attempt made to 


deprive the Lord Lieutenant of the prerogative of 
mercy, which is the one function which still apper- 
tains to his office undisputed. When I alluded to the 
Under-Secretary’s attitude, I do not want it to be 
thought that I do not appreciate that there is pre- 
cedent for the view he adopted. 

2197. Chairman : Did Sir Matthew Nathan give the 
opinion that you had not got the right of clemency ?— 
No, not to me — I say in the past I believe an attempt 
was made to deprive the Lord-Lieutenant. 

2198. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Before your time? 
— Yes, before my time. It shows that even a more 
extreme view than he held has been held in the past. 

2199. Chairman : Was it Sir James Dougherty who 
put that forward?— I would not like to answer off- 
hand, but I believe it was at the time Lord Morley 
was Chief Secretary that the subject was brought 
up. Then on the question of the want of co-ordina- 
tion of Irish administration, which I think is a good 
deal the result of this dual responsibility, the 
system which allows Civil servants discretion as to 
their personal movements has not, as far as I know, 
been individually abused, but in the aggregate it 
does constitute a want of co-ordination which in emer- 
gency may be disastrous. I should like to say here 
that I am only speaking of those officials with whom 
I came in contact. I am not alleging a- want of 
proper discipline in the Government Departments. I 
am merely talking of the heads of departments 
whom I saw and whose movements came under 
my notice. Then, perhaps, this is a point I might 
mention with regard to the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Defence of the Realm Act, by 
which the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland becomes the 
competent military authority, does invest him witli 
a good many rather independent powers and on one 
or two occasions I called attention to the fact that 
the military authority appeared to be acting on 
their own authority independently of us. 

2200. Mr. Justice Shearman: Is the Chief Secre- 
tary mentioned in your Patent by name; I have not 
had an opportunity of looking at it?— I do not think 
he comes in by name. 

2201. He is, is he not, the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, not Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment? — No, he is my Secretary. 

2202. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: His full title is 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant? — Yes. 

2203. That is his official title? — Yes. Then on the 
point of the Explosives Act, I understand that Act 
was never put into force in Ireland. 

2204. Mr. Justice Shearman: You mean no recourse 
was had to it? — Yes. 

2205. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: It is in force in 
Ireland, but it was not used? — It was not used, no. 

i 2206. We asked about that in Ireland. — Yes. 
There is no power under the Explosives Act without 
trial by Jury. 

2207. Not when the offence has been committed, 
but there is power in the Act if explosives are found 
to be stored anywhere for the Attorney-General to 
direct an enquiry before a Magistrate without any 
person being charged. He may direct, so to speak, 
a Commission who will examine witnesses on oath to 
find out whether explosives are stored in any par- 
ticular place. They is no jury there. It is a Com- 
mission ordered by the Attorney-General, and that 
is a useful power? — Yes, I quite admit the value of 
that, but it does not enable you to dispense ultimately 
with trial by jury. 

2208. The offences, I think, are punishable by penal 
servitude, and therefore they are all indictable 
offences. There, is no power to deal with any offence 
under the Explosives Act summarily. If "you can 
rely on your juries you are all right; if you cannot 
rely on your juries you are all wrong? — That was our 
difficulty. 

2209. I notice that by your patent you are ap- 
pointed not only Lord Lieutenant but Governor- 
General? — Yes. 

2210. I suppose really the constitutional theory in 
Ireland of recent years is that although you are the 
supreme executive authority you act on the advice 
of your Ministers, they taking responsibility? 
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Mr. Justice Shearman: I put that to one of the 
witnesses, I think Sir Matthew Nathan, and he did 
not accept that theory at all. 

Chairman: Who would be the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Minister? 

2210a. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: The Chief Secre- 
tary? — I think it entirely depends on who the re- 
sponsible Minister is. 

2211. I am assuming the Chief Secretary is in the 
Cabinet. — I think it goes almost further than that. 
The idea is that when the Chief Secretary is the 
responsible Minister then the Lord Lieutenant 
becomes more or less of a figurehead. 

2212. But the acts have to be done in his name? — 
Oh, I signed the documents, yes. 


2213. You have to sign documents and proclama- 
tions, but they are signed on the advice of the Chief 
Secretary? — Yes. They are put before me; I am not 
consulted as to their character. 

2214. You are not consulted? — Not officially. 

2215. It is, so to speak, a Ministerial act that you 
perform and not a discretionary act in signing them? 
— Yes. 

2216. I am using a legal phrase. — Yes. I am not 
necessarily consulted. 

2217. You are not consulted beforehand? — No. 

2218. Chairman: Thank you, Lord Wimborne. We 
are very much obliged to you. 


(. Adjourned sine die.) 


NINTH DAY (LONDON). 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1916. 


Mr. Justice Shearman: First of all I desire to 
make this communication in public, as there seems 
to have been some misunderstanding. I desire to 
repeat a statement made by Lord Hardinge of Pens- 
kurst at Dublin that as to such parts of the enquiry 
as are held in private they relate to questions involv- 
ing alien enemies or private police information. 

The Secretary: I have a letter to read from 
Commander W. V. Harrel, dated the 30th May, 1916, 
and addressed from 1, Clifton Terrace, Monkstown, 
County Dublin: “ Sir, The concluding portion of my 
evidence as regards the connexion of persons in 
Government employment with secret or dangerous 
political societies conveys, as reported in the Press, 
more than I wished the Commission to conclude, and 
I should be glad to remove any impression further 
than I intended to convey by appearing again before 


The Right Hon. Sir James Dougherty, 

2219. Mr. Justice Shearman: You were Under- 
secretary for Ireland for a certain period. Will you 
give me the date? — I was Under-Secretary from 
July, 1908, to October, 1914. 

2220. And I think you were Assistant Secretary, 
were you not, before that? — I first entered the Castle, 
in 1895, when I was appointed Assistant Undei-Secre- 
tary in succession to Sir William Kaye. 

2221. Before I ask you any question, is there any 
statement which you desire to make? — Since I 
received notice of the intention of the Commission 
to examine me, I have not been able to draw up any 
statement on such broad lines as I might have 
wished to lay before the Commission, but 1 have this 
morning prepared a tolerably brief statement respect- 
ing some matters which appeared in the evidence 
taken by the Commission at Dublin, first of all with 
regard to the attitude and action of the Government 
during the labour troubles in Dublin, of which you 
nave heard a good deal, and secondly, and rather 
briefly, as regards the gun-running at Howth, and 
with your permission I shall read the statement. I 
am then at the disposal of the Commission for any 
questions they may wish to ask me, which I shall 
answer to the best of my ability. 

. 2222. If you please? — During almost the whole of 

my term of office, the labour world in Dublin was in 
a state of continual unrest. In addition to minor 
labour disputes affecting individual firms, the follow 
ing strikes on a large scale, and seriously affecting 
the peace of the community, took place : (1) The 
carter’s strike in 1908 ; that was the first strike in 
which Larkin appeared in Dublin. He had pre- 
viously appeared in Belfast in the year 1907. 

8329 


the Commission should it be thought necessary, or by 
this letter being made public at the next sitting of 
the Commission, should such be approved. The 
following are the points in which I may not have 
been clear : The numbers of individuals against whom 
definite accusation could be made were not many, 
but the reports in which their names appeared were. 
Those reports were not in each case made with the 
definite object that Government should take action, 
nor suggesting that such should be done. They were 
made in official course to the Under-Secretary, not 
personally to Sir James Dougherty, so that my assent 
to the question as to their being sent to him. conveys 
a wrong impression. I am, Sir, Your obedient Ser- 
vant, W. V. Harrel.” That is addressed to “ The 
Secretary, Royal Commission on Rebellion in Ire- 
land.” 


K.C.B., K.C.V.O., called and examined. 

2223. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: What was his posi- 
tion? Was he the Secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Union? — He came to Ireland; originally as 
an officer of the English Transport Union. The 
Liverpool people, being very anxious, I think, to 
get rid' of him, sent him to Ireland as their agent, 
and he speedily quarrelled with his Executive ; in- 
deed, he quarrelled with them before he left Liver- 
pool, and he set up for himself, forming a new Union, 
which he called the Irish Transport Union, of which 
he was the head. The second strike was three years 
later, in 1911. It was a strike in the coal yards, 
which was followed by a shipping strike affecting 
practically all the shipping companies in the Port 
of Dublin. Later in the same year, 1911, a railway 
strike took place, and a strike in the yards of the 
Dublin timber merchants. The last great strike was 
in 1913, and is known as the Dublin tramways strike. 
Throughout these troubles the action of the Irish 
Executive was directed to two ends: first, and in a 
paramount degree, to the maintenance of the public 
peace, and secondly to the re-establishment of indus- 
trial peace by mutual agreement between employers 
and employed. The carters’ strike of 1908 was of 
comparatively small dimensions. The police force 
of the city proved adequate to maintain the peace, 
and the strike, in which about 2,000 men were in- 
volved, was settled without any serious rioting, loss 
of life, or damage to property, as a result of negotia- 
tions carried on by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Under-Secretary. The strikes of 1911 were much 
more extensive and serious. In the early stages of 
the shipping strike there was no attempt to cause 
disorder, or to commit any gross acts of violence 
against person or property, as the police reported 
P 
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at the time, though later there were some cases of- 
intimidation. The police force on duty at the quays 
was strengthened by reinforcements from other parts 
of the metropolitan area, and ample precautions, which 
were on the whole successful, were taken to maintain 
order and preserve the peace. The strike in the 
timber yards and the consequent sympathetic strike 
on the Great Southern and Western and other rail- 
ways were more prolonged and attended with more 
serious results. There was frequent rioting, much 
turmoil, and the trade of the city suffered serious 
injury. The shipping strike was settled as the result 
of negotiations conducted at Dublin Castle by the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Under-Secretary. During 
the tramway strike of 1913, the number of unem- 
ployed in the city and county was estimated to be 
over 20,000, and scenes of violence occurred in the 
streets of Dublin. Tramcars were wrecked, there 
were frequent riots, and from time to time the police 
had to make baton charges before the disorderly mobs 
could be dispersed. In the end, Larkin and his fol- 
lowers were completely beaten, and, later in the year, 
Larkin confessed his defeat by leaving Dublin on 
October 23rd. He sailed from Liverpool next day 
and has not since returned, nor is he likely to return. 
When the railway strike broke out on September 
loth, there were practically no troops in Dublin as 
the autumn training was then going on. The Mili- 
tary Authorities were immediately requested by a 
letter from the Assistant Under-Secretary — I hap- 
pened to be away that day in the West of Ireland 
on business — to bring an adequate force to Dublin 
in case of a necessity for their services. A battalion 
of infantry arrived from the Curragh at midnight 
on Saturday, 16th September, and, on the following 
Tuesday, three special trains brought five battalions 
of infantry into Dublin from the training ground 
in County Wicklow. On the same day a conference 
was held in the Under-Secretary’s room, where 
General Lyttelton, General Hadfield, and other 
members of the Headquarters Staff were present, with - 
the Heads of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. At this conference 
arrangements were definitely made for the military 
to give assistance to the Civil Power. On the follow- 
ing day, at the request of the police, a requisition 
was sent to the Military Authorities for 200 troops— , 
100 to guard the terminus of Kingsbridge and 100 
to guard the terminus at the North Wall ; while the 
Royal Irish Constabulary took its full share in the 
arrangements which were made to preserve the peace 
in Dublin and throughout the country. The efficiency 
of the arrangements made by the Executive on this 
occasion is amply proved by the fact that the strike 
terminated without serious bloodshed, and without 
injury being done to the property of the railway 
companies or of the timber merchants. During the 
strike, police protection was afforded in every case 
in which a Dublin trader asked for protection 
to his carters going to or from a railway yard. 
J3o vehicles were so escorted by the police. The 
route from the cattle markets to the North Wall 
steamers was carefully guarded, and the shipment 
of livestock from the Port of Dublin was carried on 
without interference. Where offences (about 40 in 
number) were committed by strikers in the presence 
of the Dublin Police, arrests were made and the 
offenders charged before the magistrates. There 
were some cases of intimidation where the persons 
intimidated refused to prosecute. Trivial cases of 
intimidation or interference with carters and others 
f , wl1 ] always occur in disturbed times, no 
doubt took place ; but many of these were not reported ' 
to, or heard of, by the police at the time, and, con- 
sequently, no action regarding them was possible. 

In the strike of 1913 the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
were reinforced by the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
five district inspectors. 13 head constables, and 488 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary were brought 
into the city. Troops were detailed for protection 
S’ r d oST-’S t0 P erform this duty from 
S i 6 ", 25th December 24th, when the end 
of the strike was at hand. It had been the practice 
of successive Governments, extending as far back as 
1H48, to appoint in the city of Dublin special magis- 
trates to .act yyith troops engaged in assisting the 


Civil Power. There were objections to the appoint- 
ment in this capacity of the ordinary Justices of the 
Peace for the city. Most of them belonged to the 
trading community, and would have been placed in 
an invidious position if called upon to act; and, as 
their commissions are limited to the city of Dublin, 
they could not have been employed in the important 
townships which are, in fact, part of the city though 
not legally included in its boundaries. It was found 
necessary, therefore, to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act 6-7 William IV., Chapter xiii., 
and during the railway strike and the tramway strike 
a number of gentlemen, military officers and retired 
constabulary officers, were appointed special magis- 
trates for the County of Dublin and for the County 
of the City of Dublin for service with the troops, if 
required. The commission so issued enabled the 
holders to act if necessary, not only in the County 
of the City of Dublin and the County of Dublin, but 
also in the adjoining Counties of Meath, Kildare, 
and Wicklow ; and that was necessary during the 
railway strike, when trouble was apprehended on the 
lines running through these counties. I have given 
these facts in what may seem wearisome detail because 
they furnish a sufficient answer to the charge made 
by some witnesses exaniined in Dublin that the Irish 
Government neglected its primary duty of pre- 
serving the peace and protecting life and pro- 
perty during these industrial troubles. It was 
alleged at the time by the strikers and their friends, 
including English Labour Members, that the Forces 
of the Crown, Police and Military, had been placed 
at the dispocal .of the employers to crush out the 
strikers. It is alleged now that the Strikers ex- 
perienced no hindrance from the Government, and 
that the police force and the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who would otherwise have acted promptly 
and successfully, were deterred from doing so by the 
Under Secretary and possibly by higher officials. The 
one allegation is as true as the other ; and Mr. 
Larkin’s complaint may be set off against Mr. Sib- 
thorpe’s equally grotesque misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Government when he says that the 
police did everything and the Government nothing. 
It was in the sense of taking all precautions in our 
power to preserve the peace and to protect person and 
property that we ‘ kept the ring ’ and in no other 
sense. Perhaps I may be allowed to state paren- 
thetically the occasion, and the only occasion, on which 
these words were employed : Three English Pressmen, 
representing important newspaper and news agencies, 
came to me, finding truth at -the bottom of the well 
in Dublin, to ask for information as to the progress 
of the strike. I have never been in the habit of using 
the Press to advertise my official doings, but I was 
glad on this occasion to be able to correct some mis- 
representations which had been made to these gentle- 
men. There was no question of the conversation 
being published as an interview, or being otherwise 
than confidential ; I did not even know that any note 
was being taken of it, but when I opened my news- 
paper the next morning I was confronted with a 
column or two of what purported to be an interview 
with the Under-Secretary, though I had never beer 
asked to consent to the publication of any account 
of the interview, nor had the report been submitted 
to me for correction. The phrase which I had 
employed to convey the idea- that the Government was 
doing its best to maintain the peace was wrested from 
its context, miscontrued, and for days the changes 
were rung upon it as if it meant that all we were 
doing was to give the strikers a free hand to fight 
the employers by any violent means they chose to 
adopt. Throughout all these troubles the idea that 
prevailed in certain quarters in Dublin was that the 
military should be brought into the streets to overawe 
the strikers. Applications made to the Under-Secre- 
tary and to the Government to employ the military' 
for the discharge of ordinary police duties which the 
police force as augmented was perfectly adequate to 
discharge were steadfastly refused on several grounds : 
(1) because it was believed, and the event proved 
the belief to be accurate, that the police force in the 
City was competent to repress disorder and maintain 
the peace ; (2) because it was believed that the 
appearance of soldiers in the streets doing ordinary 
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police duty would exasperate the people and lead in 
all probability to needless bloodshed ; and lastly, 
because the military authorities themselves were most 
insistent that the soldiers should not be employed for 
ordinary police purposes. The Government were told 
by high military authorities — I may say it was the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops in Ireland — 
that it was one thing to employ soldiers as police in 
former times when the regiments were composed 
mainly of old soldiers whose coolness and steadiness 
could be trusted in moments of excitement, but that 
it was a different thing to bring the military into the 
streets now when the regiments were mainly made up 
of very young soldiers who in moments of excitement 
and exasperation might too easily lose their heads and 
create troubles worse than those they had been called 
upon to quell. The present President of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce, in his evidence before this 
Commission, referred to a resolution passed by the 
Chamber in 1911 which, rather superfluously, called 
the attention of the Government to the serious 
character of the situation; he omitted, however, to 
mention, and the omission is perhaps significant, that 
at a meeting of the body over which he now presides, 
held after the conclusion of that strike, an attempt 
was made by some irreconcilables to carry a vote of 
censure upon the Government on the ground that it 
had been apathetic and indifferent. Of the 500 or 
600 members of the Chamber, only 23 could be found 
to vote for this preposterous resolution, and in oppos- 
ing it Sir Horace Plunkett, a member of the Chamber, 
expressed the belief that on the whole, although sub- 
ject to unhappy influences here and there, the strikes 
of 1911 were singularly free from violence and had 
caused less suffering and less dislocation of business 
than had been experienced in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

I pass from these charges, which have been 
refuted once and again, and turn to a more 
serious accusation, now publicly made for the first 
time, that the Government failed to support the 
police during the labour troubles. The ground on 
which this astounding charge is made appears to be 
that an enquiry was held in January, 1914, into 
charges made against the police, who were alleged 
to have committed gross acts of violence while engaged 
in repressing the disorder which had occurred during 
the tramway strike in the month of September of 
the previous year. It was alleged that the police 
had batoned innocent people in the streets, that they 
had entered houses occupied by persons who had taken 
no part in the riots, attacked innocent people in their 
homes, and wrecked the furniture of the rooms which 
they had occupied. It happened that great damage 
had been done in one of the working-class tenements 
belonging to the Dublin Corporation, and the Corpora- 
tion immediately demanded an enquiry. This demand 
was supported by many influential newspapers in 
England, and by the English Labour Party. In his 
own constituency, the Chief Secretary was confronted 
by the Trades Unionists of Bristol, who were loud in 
their call for an enquiry into the conduct of the 
police. The Government was well aware of the in- 
valuable services which the police had rendered in 
maintaining the peace of the City. This had been 
acknowledged again and again ; and on several 
”£ ea ?i ons when the police of Dublin were assailed in 
the House of Commons the late Chief Secretary took 
occasion to bear testimony to the services of the 
.ubhn Police, and to defend them with the utmost 
vigour. To refuse an enquiry into grave charges 
made by responsible persons was, of course, impos- 
sible under our system of Government, though it 
might have been possible to do so in a country ruled 
by autocrats. The enquiry was therefore granted, 
but it was not held until after the strike had prac- 
tically ended, and peace had been restored. Two of 
he ablest King’s Counsel at the Irish Bar were then 
appointed to enquire into the origin and circum- 
stances of the riots and disturbances and into the 
allegations of excessive and unnecessary force having 
, r ? en 'mod by the police engaged in their suppression, 
he Commissioners were not political supporters of 
he Government, both of them belonged to the oppo- 
nf t i? ar ^ y ’ and a * oud out cry was made by members 
M the Labour Party that the Commission was un- 
airly constituted and should have contained a repre- 
29 


sentative of Labour. As a result of the investigation, 
the police were acquitted, as all reasonable people 
expected, of all the more serious charges made against 
them, but in one case where it was alleged that wilful 
injury had been inflicted on the property of the 
Corporation and their tenants, and that excessive 
and unnecessary violence had been used to the occu- 
pants of these buildings, the Commission found that 
in the case of eight or ten dwellings wilful damage 
had been done without any just cause, and in the 
result a considerable sum had to be paid in com- 
pensation on the finding of the Commission. 

2224. Where did that sum come from? — Out of 
public money, of course. This finding affected 
only a few members of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, who were not solely concerned in this affair; 
the Royal Irish Constabulary were equally involved, 
as it was proved that the party which had entered 
the buildings had been a mixed party composed of 
members of both Police Forces. I am not aware that 
Sir Neville Chamberlain has ever made any com- 
plaint that his hands were weakened by the a j point- 
ment and finding of the Commission, and the heads 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police seem to have been 
unduly sensitive on this subject. 

Throughout all these industrial troubles the efforts of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Under Secretary were un- 
ceasingly directed towards a settlement of the dis- 
putes, and we received most valuable assistance from 
an experienced official of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Isaac Mitchell, who was placed at our disposal by 
Sir George Askwith. Our task was not an easy one. 
The masters refused to meet the men with the 
officials of their Union ; the men refused to meet the 
masters without the officials, including Larkin, whose 
presence they regarded as indispensable to a proper 
statement of their case. We saw the masters, and 
the men with their officials, and after some parleying 
succeeded in bringing masters and men, including 
the officials of the Union, face to face. This resulted 
in some cases at least in satisfactory settlements, 
although the masters complained constantly, and I 
believe with some justice, that the engagements 
entered into by the men were not faithfully kept. 
For our action in these industrial disputes the Irish 
Government was attacked from first to last by a 
hailstorm of lies. I never met Larkin alone ; when 
I saw him it was at the head of the Transport 
Workers’ Union with the other officials of that Union. 
His Excellency, Lord Aberdeen, who took the deepest 
interest in the settlement of these disputes, never saw 
Larkin alone ; but the partisan newspaper press and 
political opponents of the Government were not 
ashamed to put about ridiculous stories as to the 
relation, of members of the Government with Larkin. 

It was alleged that we were on the most intimate 
terms with him; that he had been invited to tea at 
the Viceregal Lodge, and the acme of absurdity 
was reached when I was openly charged by a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament, on the strength 
of some statement by an anonymous informant, with 
having advised the officials of the Royal Dublin 
Society to get a permit from Larkin for the holding 
of their great annual Horse Show. This statement 
was at once emphatically denied by the two Secre- 
taries of the Royal Dublin Society, who had waited 
upon me with a deputation from that body as regards 
the show, one of the secretaries being an active 
Unionist politician, who stated that there was not a 
word of truth in the story. He also explained how 
it arose. I have not got it in the statement, but if 
you would like to hear it, I can state it. 

Mr. Justice Shearman : It is just as you wish. As - 
a matter of fact, speaking for myself, I do not think 
that allegation ever reached us. 

2225. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : No. — It is just as 
well to anticipate, perhaps. What happened really 
was this: After seeing me at the Castle this gentle- 
man went to the Kingsbridge Terminus to arrange 
for the transport of his cattle, which were coming 
up for the Show, from the Kingsbridge to Balls- 
bridge, where the Show is held. A picketer at the 
station, who, I think, had been a former employee, 
or who, at all events, knew this gentleman, a- 
distinguished country gentleman from the South of 
Ireland, came up to him and asked him what he 
was doing there. He told him, whereupon the 
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picketer advised him to go to Mr. Larkin, who was 
outside, and he was quite sure he would permit 
the cattle to go through. 

2206. Was Larkin holding the fort at that time? — 
Yes, he was, of course, in the thick of it. 

2227. But were Larkin and his people holding the 
bridge against everybody? 

2228. Mr. Justice Shearman: Was there general 
unrest? — Yes, there was general unrest. 

2229. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Was the way not 
clear ; could not the cattle have passed ? — That would 
depend on the mob. It is quite possible, just as 
carts were attacked and men were attacked, that the 
cattle going along the streets would also be attacked. 
They were very valuable cattle. That was the genesis 
of the legend. That story was never apologised for 
or withdrawn, and I am glad of this opportunity, 
late though it be, of giving all these legends an 
emphatic contradiction. It is hard for anybody who 
has not lived in the heated political atmosphere of 
Ireland to understand how such charges could be made 
against any responsible Government, or why it should 
be necessary to take the trouble to refute them. 

I do not propose to deal at any length 
with other matters which have been referred to 
in evidence given in Dublin, such as the gun- 
running at Larne and Howth. It is at this 
moment probably inadvisable to say much on those 
subjects ; but I may be permitted to observe that to 
arrive at a fair judgment and to apportion responsi- 
bility it is necessary to bear in mind the sequence of 
events. The National Volunteers were the response 
of Nationalist Ireland to the volunteer movement in 
Unionist Ulster; and the gun-running at Howth was 
but the natural sequel to the gun-running at Larne. 
I do not care to enter into detail as to the rise and 
progress of the Ulster movement. I shall only say 
that those who led and encouraged it shouldered a 
very heavy burden of responsibility. They were, 
indeed, the persons who played with matches in a 
powder-magazine. It has been sometimes said that 
Ireland has been made the playground of English 
politicians, and some confirmation of this saying-in 
the present case may be found in the fact that the 
earliest attempt to import into the North of Ireland 
discarded rifles from Continental armies was pro- 
moted and directed in London. The rifles, bought 
in Hamburg, were landed here, they were paid for 
by an English cheque, and the persons most inti- 
mately concerned with the reception and distribu- 
tion of the imported arms were closely connected 
with a political organisation in the important London 
Borough where the arms were found. The failure to 
distribute these arms successfully was ignominious 
and complete. Consignments amounting to 1,166 
rifles in all were seized at various Irish ports, includ- 
ing Dublin, Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, Greenore 
and Drogheda. 

2230. Mr. Justice Shearman: Could you give us the 
date of that? I do not know that we want the 
details. — I am afraid I cannot give you the date. 

2231. At any rate, we may take it that it was 
before the Larne gun-running? — It was before the 
Larne gun-running, yes. 

2232. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : Some little time 
before Larne, was it not? — Some little time before 
Larne. The balance of the consignment was subse- 
quently seized in London by the Authorities of the 
Birmingham Proof House under the powers con- 
tained in their special Act, so that the importation 
went for nothing. 

2233. Do you know where that importation was 
going to? — One name has been mentioned already. 

2234. I am referring to places. Was it going to 
Ulster or was it going to the south? — It was going to 
Ulster. These guns were intended for Ulster abso- 
lutely and entirely. The guns which were landed at 
Howth were brought to Ireland in an English yacht, 
steered into Howth Harbour by the English wife of 
the English owner of the yacht. Events like these 
throw some light on the difficulties which beset the 
path of the unfortunate Government of Ireland. 

2235. Mr. Justice Shearman : Where did they 
come from? — That I do not know. 

2236. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : They were intended 
for the National Volunteers? — They were intended 
for the National Volunteers. 


- 2237. What were colled the Irish Nationals, the 
combined body? — It was before the separation took 
place. They went on as a combined body until just 
about the time of the Prime Minister’s visit to 
Dublin in September, and then a breach took place. 
Reference was made in the evidence given in Dublin 
by the late Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police as to my action in connection with the 
gun-running at Howth. These events have been 
made the subject of careful investigation by a Royal 
Commission, and I must be allowed to express my 
surprise at a former colleague making gross charges 
against me for the first time when nearly two years 
have elapsed. He was present at most, if not all, of 
the meetings of the Shaw Commission, but he 
tendered no evidence before a tribunal where his 
statements would have been subjected to the 
test of cross-examination; and he was not put 
into the witness chair, no doubt for excellent 
reasons, by the able Counsel who represented 
Mr. Harrel on that occasion. I do not propose to go 
into his evidence in detail. All the matters referred 
to by him have been dealt with exhaustively by 
another Royal Commission, and I would respectfully 
refer you, if you think it necessary or relevant, to 
the evidence which I gave on that occasion, which 
answers in anticipation most, if not all, of the charges 
made against me now. To that evidence I have noth- 
ing to add; from it I have nothing to withdraw. 
When I sanctioned, as I was bound to do, the metro- 
politan police making an immediate response to the 
call for help received from the constabulary I had in 
mind the difference between the relations of the two 
forces to the Customs Authorities charged with the 
enforcement of the Proclamation, and when a little 
later I learned that the arms which had been landed 
were being carried into the metropolitan police dis- 
trict I thought a different situation had arisen, and 
asked and obtained the highest legal guidance on the 
subject. I was never informed that the" military had 
been called out until late in the aftornoon. Mr. 
Harrel, with a courage and candour that do him 
credit, has taken upon himself the whole responsi- 
bility for calling out the military. If I had been 
fortunate enough to obtain an interview with him 
before this action had been taken I should have pre- 
vented it. Even if no legal question as regards power 
to seize contraband arms by the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police had arisen, and if it had been possible to treat 
as illegal a march of armed men such as had been 
frequently allowed to pass through the streets of 
Belfast without question, I should have pointed out, 
what the event proved, that the force at Mr. Harrel’s 
disposal was not adequate to the task in hand. When 
at the city boundary the Volunteers were met by the 
metropolitan police and military it was very soon 
discovered that disarmament was an impossibility 
Some of the police refused to obey orders; I suppose 
because they thought it was unfair that what was 
being done every day in Belfast should not be per- 
mitted in Dublin. Mr. Harrel behaved with the 
greatest discretion. He parleyed with the leaders 
while permitting the rank and file to melt away 
with the arms in their hands, and had it not been 
for the unfortunate shooting by the military which 
took place under great provocation on their way to 
barracks, for which he was not responsible, it is 
possible that the gun-running at Howth and the scene 
at Clontarf would have attracted less public attention. 

2238. Clontarf was on the way back? — That was 
where the processionists, or whatever you call them, 
were met by the Dublin Metropolitan Police at the 
city boundary. 

2239. Mr. Justice Shearman: You mean on the 
same day? — Yes. 

2240. I have very few questions to ask you. The 
matters upon which you have been kind enough to 
give us evidence were matters which we thought ought 
to be dealt with by someone and by you in preference 
to any other person. I daresay a great deal of it is 
irrelevant, but we thought an opportunity should be 
given to you to make a personal statement. I have 
one or two other questions to ask you on more or less 
ancient history ; I do not know whether you can tell 
us anything about them. We have been informed 
while dealing with police matters in Dublin that the 
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Corporation for many years have declined to pay the 
police rate which was due from them for the main- 
tenance of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and that 
the money was only obtained for the police by a sort 
of makeshift by deducting it from the contribution 
in aid from the Imperial Treasury ; is that sop — That 
is true, but a little explanation is necessary. 

2241. I would be glad to know how it arose? — The 
Dublin Corporation foolishly refused to hand over the 
police rate because they were anxious to force a 
decision upon the question whether the Treasury was 
justified in maintaining the rate at the maximum 
level prescribed in the Act notwithstanding the in- 
crease of the valuation of the city and the larger 
productiveness therefore of the rate. They took it 
into their heads to withhold the police rate, which 
they had no earthly right to do. 

2242. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: That was in 1905? 
— It began in 1905. 

2243. At the end of 1905? — At all events, it was 
before I was Under-Secretary. It happened that in 
the Local Government Act of 1897 power had been 
taken to deduct from the local taxation account in 
the case of recalcitrant councils refusing to pay debts 
due to the Crown, and when the matter was first 
mentioned, when the first gale that they were refusing 
to pay was due I believe (though I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter because, as I say, I 
was Assistant Under-Secretary at the time),, that 
the Under-Secretary of the day, who was Lord 
Macdonnell, received advice that on the whole the 
simplest course would be to act on the statutory power 
conferred by the clause of the Local Government 
Act in question. He was told, I think, that this was 
a speedy and a sure remedy, and that legal proceed- 
ings would at all events be tedious and might be very 
uncertain. At a later time, after the first gale had 
been obtained in this way, the matter came, I cannot 
say exactly how, before the Law Officers — possibly it 
was referred to them for their advice — and the present 
Attorney-General, who was then Solicitor-General, 
recommended that proceedings for a mandamus should 
be taken. That was approved by Lord Atkinson, who 
was then Attorney-General, but it was finally decided 
that the methods which had already proved effective, 
which were simple and statutory, should be continued. 

2244. In th$ meantime the Law Officers had 
changed, I take it? — The Law Officers changed after 
that opinion was given, but the change of Govern- 
ment had, I believe, nothing in the world to do with 
this matter. 


2245. Mr. J ustice Shearman : You think it was in 
Lord Macdonnell’s time? — I am sure about that. It 
was the line of least resistance. 

2246. I suppose you yourself merely continued a 
system which had been in force for some years? — Yes, 
but I entirely agreed, taking everything into account, 
that the most desirable course was to act upon this 
statutory power. 

2247. You did not give any advice or protest against 
it yourself ?— No, and it is a power that we have been 
constantly in the habit of exercising in the case of 
rural districts where the councils refuse to pay, as 
they very often do, extra police charges because of 
police sent in addition to the free force on account 
of the disturbed state of the county. 

2248. That is an extra charge ; this is their perma- 
nent contribution. It only struck some of us that 
it is rather an undignified course to allow the biggest 
corporation in the Kingdom to infringe the law. — 
nut had you thought of the Act of Parliament which 
gives the power. 

2249. You tell us now that there is a statutory 
smu°o lty for cloin 8 that?— Yes, there is. It is the 
»uth (section of the Local Government Act, which I 
believe confers this power. 

2250. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : The Irish Local 
government Act?— Yes, the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Act. I am sorry to say that the Belfast Cor- 
poration has since followed the example of the Dublin 
corporation and refused to pay the charge which is 
meated by the absolutely necessary addition of 200 

9 om° force en g a S od in police duties. 
imi+P w m { u , stice Shearman: Belfast has followed 

t-— Belfast has followed suit. We did recover it 


while I was Under-Secretary, and I suppose it con- 
tinues still, but on that point I am not able to 
speak with authority. We deducted from the local 
taxation account the amount which should have been 
paid to us by the Corporation of Belfast. 

2252. There is only one other matter upon which 
you may not be able to assist us ; you have been good 
enough to tell us, and I may repeat it in public, that 
you feel a little difficulty about it. With regard to 
the Howth gun-running, were there any instructions 
given in your time to the Royal Irish Constabulary as 
customs authority with regard to the enforcement of 
the prohibition of the importation of arms? We have 
been informed that there was a circular, but we have 
been unable in Dublin to get it. I do not know 
whether you can assist us?— I have no difficulty 
whatever in saying that there was a confidential 
circular addressed to county inspectors by, I may 
say, the Inspector-General, but it was actually signed 
by the Deputy Inspector-General, Mr. O’Connell. 

2253. I think you are not in a position yourself to 

hand that over to us now? I quite appreciate your 
position in the matter. You tell us there is such a 
circular and you think it is in existence ?— These 
Orders were issued from time to time by the Inspector- 
General and are always regarded 

2254. I want to know if you are in a position to 
afford us a copy of it? — I have a copy of it here. 
I do not see any reason why I should not place it at 
the disposal of the Commission. 

2255. I do not really know that it may be of any 
importance whatever, but we desire to have a copy, 
a , n , c ? lf , you would hand it over we should be much 
obliged. {Document handed.) 

2256. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You mentioned to us 
that previous to Larne you stopped some guns coming 


jzoi. under wnat authority was that done?— That 
was done under the Customs Act. 

2258 . Mr. Justice Shearman: There was a pro- 
clamation? — The proclamation was not in existence, 
i think ; I am not quite sure. 

, 22 ®9. There was a proclamation as early as Decem- 
ber, 1913? — Then it was before the proclamation that 
these were seized, and some of the seizures which 
were made, not in the case which I have mentioned 
but m other cases, were made on the ground of mis- 
description. The cases containing rifles were described 
as spelter or as electrical plant, and they were seized 
by the Customs under their powers. 

2260 Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : As regards Larkin. 
7°“ us that he left Dublin on the 23rd October, 
1914 ? — Yes. 


azol. was not he prosecuted at one 




several occasions. 

2262. From time to time? — Well yes. 

2263. What was the result of the prosecution? — He 
was convicted on more than one occasion. 

2264 Was he convicted during the 1913 strike or 
after the 1913 strike?. — It was earlier, I think, but 
1 may perhaps explain the difficult position in which 
1 am. My private papers are stored in Dublin and I 
have no access to them ; I have no access to the 
records. 

2265. He was convicted and sentenced. Do you 
remember to what term?— I do not remember the 
exact term. 

2266. We were told that very shortly after his sen- 
tence he was released?— Undoubtedly he was released. 

2267. Do you know on whose advice that would be? 

Well, the exercise of the prerogative of mercy is 

entirely a matter for the Lord-Lieutenant. 

"68. The Chief Secretary does not interfere at all? 
— ihe Chief Secretary has no power to interfere unless 
he is consulted by the Lord-Lieutenant. 

2269. That is absolutely in the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
hands. -'—Yes, that- is absolutely in the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s hands. 

2270. Does not it come through the office first in the 
way that the prerogative of mercy is exercised in 
England? — No. Appeals are often sent direct to the 
Lord-Lieutenant ; then they would come to the office 
in order to obtain the information necessary for the 
Lord-Lieutenant to act. 

2271. Mr. Justice Shearman: It is not as in Eng- 
land, where the bulk of the work, I understand is 
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done by certain Home Office authorities, but it is a 
personal prerogative of the Lord-Lieutenant? — It is 
a personal prerogative which is very dearly cherished 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, because his prerogatives have 
been growing smaller by degrees as time went on. 

2272. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : It is the last one 
left, as he told us ? — I should be sorry to say anything 
which would imply that Lord Aberdeen was not most 
careful in regard to these matters and took advice 
from his permanent officials and from higher 
authorities. 

Mr. J ustice Shearman : He would always come to 
you for information, of course. 

Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : You told us that in 
actually dealing with what happened at Howtli, Mr. 
Harrel exercised, you thought, a wise discretion — 1 
noticed your word. 

2273. Mr. Justice Shearman: It was his conduct 
at Clontarf ; that is one of the findings of the Commis- 
sion. I do no.t know whether you know, but we have 
the full evidence of the Commission and their report? 
-Yes. 

2274. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : He exercised a wise 
discretion, you said? — Undoubtedly. 

2275. And that it was what may be called an unfor- 
tunate accident afterwards that led to the bloodshed? 
—It was. 

2276. What happened that led to bloodshed? — The 
troops marched away to their barracks; they took 
what was not perhaps the best route, and they were 
surrounded very speedily, in fact they were surrounded 
from Clontarf, by a howling mob who offered them 
every kind of indignity. 

2277. Actual violence? 

2278. Mr. Justice Shearman : Yes, stone throwing? 
— They threw stones, and they threw orange peel, and 
things of that sort, and, of course, there was a good 
deal of booing and groaning. When they arrived at 
the foot of Sackville_Street they turned up the quays 
and entered a portion of the quays which is known as 
Bachelor’s Walk, and there, according to the evidence 
— I have, of course, no personal knowledge of the 
matter — the attacks upon the military became more 
severe. 

Mr. Justice Shearman : It is the quay side of Dublin. 

2279. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers : That was miles away 
from where they had been used? — Yes, miles away. 

2280. Mr. Justice Shearman: The troops were not 
allowed to come quietly to barracks, and for miles 
they were mobbed. I have read the evidence very 
carefully. Eventually an officer, I think, held up hi's 
hand, and it was interpreted by some of the troops 
as an order to fire, as far as one can get at the facts ? — 
And I rather think he was not aware that they had 
loaded rifles; I think the loading had been done 
before he joined the party. 

2281. As far as I recollect his evidence, when he 
held up his hand it was probably to restrain somebody 
but a lot of the soldiers let off their rifles and some 
people were killed, but the police had nothing to do 
with that; they were miles away from it? — Nothing 
in the world to do with it. 

2282. The soldiers were attempting to walk peace- 
ably back to the barracks and they were mobbed for 
miles, and then this firing began?— That is so. 


2283. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: Your instructions 
unfortunately did not reach Mr. Harrel?— No. 

2284. What were your instructions? What was the 
course that you yourself had advised which, unfor- 
tunately, did not reach him ? 

2285. Mr. Justice Shearman : It was in writing, 
was not it? — It was in writing. I was attempting to 
get into contact with Mr. Harrel during the whole 
of the afternoon. 


2286. I think it is only a personal matter, and I 
deprecate going into that at great length, but I think 
one of the remarks that was dropped by a previous 
witness was that he could not make out why your 
order of 2.35 did not reach Mr. Harrel until 5.35? — 
My order was not made at 2.35. My order was not 
made until visiting the police office, after waiting 
hoping Mr. Harrel would turn up, not knowing where 
he was, knowing nothing about what had occurred. 

22S7. Was not the order dated 2.35? — No, you are 
thinking about another matter, if I may say so. The 
terms of the order are given in the evidence, and I 
cannot really recall them at this moment. 

228S. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers: We were told that 
they were to take the names and addresses? — If 
possible. 

2289. It would be rather difficult with a force of 
1,000 armed men? — Yes, if any sensible person would 
read those instructions to mean that they were to 
take the names and addresses of every member of the 
crowd, but what obviously was meant was that they 
should take the names of the leaders or the principal 


2290. Mr. Justice Shearman : I look upon this as 
a personal explanation, but it just suddenly occurred 
to me again? — There was a mistake about that date. 
I dated the order the 27th July, I think it was. 
The explanation was this : I had gone into the office 
on the Sunday when I usually was absent. The office 
had been settled on Saturday night for Monday and 
the attendant had turned the date indicator to the 
27th. I looked up from my desk and I caught the 
figure 27 on the indicator and I put it down. 

2991. I think that was fully explained before the 
Commission; everybody understood that. The ques- 
tion was the hour of the day and not the actual day. 
Why did not the orders which you had issued to him. 
or which had been arrived at in conference with the 
Lord Chancellor, I think, reach him before?— The 
Lord Chancellor was with me the whole of the after- 
noon from a very early period. 


.... * — -s';" viuoi lu mm nor to employ the 

mditary was arrived at at- half past two, or something 
of that sort? — I knew at the time that the order was 
issued that the military had been called out. 

2293. And his complaint, or somebody’s complaint 
was that it did not reach him till 5 o’clock?— No that 
is a misconception. The order was not issued ’until 
very late in the afternoon; long after 2.35. It was 
only issued after I had learned at the police office 
what the real state of things was and that the soldiers 
had been called out. That was the first time I had 
heard that the soldiers had been employed. 


(Adjourned sine die.) 
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STATEMENT FURNISHED TO THE COMMISSIONERS BY SIR HENRY 
BLAKE, G.C.M.G. 

Memorandum on the causes that bear upon the present position in Ireland. 


The evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Rebellion in Ireland covers so completely all the 
incidents from the foundation of the National 
Volunteers that I can add but little to the ascertained 
faces. 

That Germany has been preparing for an Irish 
adventure may be assumed from the following. Some 
time in 1914 a foreigner arrived at the railway 
station of Mogeely, nine miles from Youghal, where 
he engaged a car, desiring the driver to go to a 
position between the village of Lady’s Bridge and 
the sea, where, he mentioned, that he wished to see 
a farm that he intended to purchase. Arrived at 
the neighbourhood he asked a peasant, at whose house 
they had stopped to make inquiry, where the farm 
was situated, and mentioned it by a name that was 
only known locally. He spoke to the peasant for 
some time, and looked carefully over the country, 
making' some notes, or possibly a rough sketch, but 
made no close examination of the farm mentioned. 
Having obtained all the information that the peasant 
could give, he handed to him. his wife, and a small 
child each a sovereign, and on discharging the car 
on his return to Mogeely station he gave a similar 
sum to the driver. This visit was, in my opinion, for 
the purpose of examining the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballycotton Bay, with a view of a possible 
landing. 

The root of this and other adverse movements in 
Ireland is dislike of England, which, if I can believe 
statements widely and generally made, is fostered in 
the national schools, where no emblem of the United 
Kingdom is shown. In at least one case, publicly 
reported, the Union Jack was removed as a party 
emblem. The feeling is fostered by the influence of 
Irish Americans, and foreign assistance is kept 
before the people as a promise in the event of 
England finding herself in difficulties. This was the 
immediate impulsion for the Fenian rising in 1867, 
and for the land agitation begun in 1879. 

The speeches of the Irish Nationalist Members at 
home and in the United States before the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill showed that the 
measure was regarded merely as a step towards the 
ultimate goal of total separation, and an independent 
Ireland ; and if the speeches are examined of the 
Nationalists who supported the recruiting campaign 
it will be seen that the name of England was 
studiously avoided, men being called upon to join 
“ the Allies ” in the fight for freedom. How the 
adverse action of the Sinn Fein rebels was given free 
scope, and all official warnings and recommendations 
ignored has been fully shown in the evidence already 
published. In effect many of the Sinn Fein branch 
of the Irish Volunteers thought that they had with 
them the sympathy of the Government in their 
demand for total separation. 

My experience since my return to Ireland in 1907 
is that the Unionist portion of Ireland has been 


steadily ignored. Even in the arrangements for 
securing recruits, in which every section of the com- 
munity, Nationalist and Unionist, joined, no general 
intimation was given to His Majesty’s Lieutenants of 
Counties, who ought, in my opinion, to have been 
invited to lend their aid. That it was given without 
invitation does not affect the fact. 

Sir Morgan O’Connell and Major Price have, in 
their evidence mentioned the effect of the degrada- 
tion of the magistracy by improper appointments 
made against the protests of the Lieutenant of the 
County, who, as custos rotulorum, usually recom- 
mended the names of gentlemen for the position of 
Justice of the Peace. The change in the practice 
began when Mr. Morley, now Lord Morley, was Chief 
Secretary, and the result has been a diminution of 
confidence in the petty sessions courts in certain 
districts, where the bench is sometimes found to be 
packed by magistrates who apparently vote by 
previous arrangement in given cases. In a report 
in the public press of a case- before an Assize Court 
in a southern county, about two years ago, it was 
stated, in answer to the judges’ desire to have a 
J ustice of the Peace examined in a case of forgery, 
that the evidence of the gentleman would not assist 
the court, as, unfortunately, he could neither read 
nor write 1 

The dislike of England of which I have written does 
not necessarily involve active disloyalty, but is a 
predisposing influence that makes the younger and 
more volatile portion of the people liable to be led 
away by any agitator who promises them relief from 
a phantom tyranny. The great majority of the 
people desire peace and security, but have uot the 
moral courage to make any open stand against an 
anti-English agitation, however wild. The priest- 
hood, it must be remembered, share the feelings of the 
people, than whom their experience of the world is no 
wider. The elder clergy desire peace, the younger 
are as easily led astray as the young hot bloods 
around them ; but, on the whole, their influence 
makes for good, and its loss would be a misfortune. 

The people are not law-abiding, but they yield to a 
real control if it is impartial and just. That those 
who have been placed in the control of the Executive 
have been asleep is no proof that the machinery is 
inefficient. The immediate cause of the present re- 
bellion, prepared as it has been by German influence 
and money, has been an absence of any attempt at 
control that would have acted as a warning and saved 
much bloodshed and destruction of property. A firm 
and just administration of Ireland that gives assur- 
ance of protection of life and property would secure 
the moral and material support of the great mass of 
the population and prevent the recurrence of such a 
danger as that with which we are now dealing. 

Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G. 


STATEMENT furnished to the commissioners by william martin 

MURPHY, 39, DAME STREET, DUBLIN. 


I am Chairman of the Dublin United Tramways 
Company (1896), Limited, a Director of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, Proprietor of the 
“ Irish Dependent ” and “ Evening Herald,” and am 
interested in other commercial enterprises in Dublin 
and elsewhere. I was President of the Dublin Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1912 and 1913, covering a period 
of strikes and much disorder in Dublin, and I am 


requested by the Chamber of Commerce to give this 
statement regarding the disturbances prevailing at 
that time, and as to the origin of the Citizen Army 
which proved to be a deciding influence in forcing on 
the recent rising in Dublin. 

I have read the evidence of Mr. Booth, the present 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, with which 
I am in general agreement. 
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In 1911, the name of Mr. James Larkin, who has 
since become notorious, became familiar in Dublin 
as a Labour Leader in the capacity of General 
Secretary of the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. In that year he was the cause of a strike 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway which 
lasted some three weeks. His manner of dealing with 
employers made the carrying on of their business 
intolerable when his Union had once gained a footing 
their works. It is safe to say that in the course 
of 1911-13 there were few industries in Dublin that 
were not feeling the rod of Mr. Larkin. In 1911 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to stop the sale of 
my newspapers in the streets by getting the news- 
boys to boycott them. This attempt was attended 
with much disorder and wound up with serious looting 
of shops for a couple of nights, which was, however, 
put down by the police. Seeing that I was what the 
Americans call a “ tough proposition,” Mr. Larkin 
let me alone for nearly two years subsequently, but 
in June, 1913, I learned that he was making great 
efforts to get the tramway drivers and conductors, 
and the men in the parcel-carrying department into 
ms Union. There was then no unrest among these 
men, and it was quite clear that Larkin’s purpose 
was to organise a strike, which I took steps to pre- 
pare for. I called a midnight meeting of the traffic 
“fj 1 ’ , , W6re on vei T g°°d terms with me, and 

addressed them at length. Larkin tried to rush this 
meeting, but the police prevented him. My action 
had the effect of checking, if not stopping, further 
accessions to the Union, but already nearly one- 
tlnrd of the conductors and drivers had joined. 
Larkins plan was to get them to quit their cars 
at a certain time, which he alone had decided on, 
and of which he was to give the word when the men 
were to leave the cars standing in the streets all 
over the city. The word was given at 10 a.m. on 
luesday the 26th day of August, 1913, the first day 
of the Annual Horse Show. We were, however, pre- 
pared for this move, and as a majority of the men 
remained loyal, we got the cars again marshalled in 
order and resumed a limited service within half an 
hour after the attempt to paralyse the tramway 
traffic. Larkin tried to shut down the Company’s 
power house, but he also failed in this attempt. 
A partial strike on my newspaper works was tried, 
but this also failed. Then began attacks on the cars 
which lasted for months. The cars and the loyal men 
were assailed with missiles, and some of the men were 
pulled off the cars and badly beaten and had to be 
taken to hospital. For some months the cars had to 
cease running at nightfall. This strike was called 
without any explanation as to why the men wanted 
to go on strike. 

T appear to have been the first employer who stood 
up against Larkin, and I then found a. number of 
other employers who had been suffering more or less 
m silence. We got together and called a meeting of 
all the employers of the city, at which I presided, 
borne four hundred attended, and a Committee was 
tormed to resist the tyranny the city was subjected 
, ’ ljarkln then attempted a sympathetic strike of 
all the working men in the city, which had a con- 
siderable measure of success for a while, and he did 
m fact nearly hold up the Port of Dublin for some 
tune Goods could only be got to Dublin via Belfast 
and Cork. 

Following the tramway strike a series of riots took 
place in the city. Detailed accounts of fifteen sepa- 

dlS i 1 oi C o 110ts the months of -August and 
September, 1913 are given in the report of Mr. 
Dems Henry, K.C., and Mr. S. L. Brown, K.C., 
to H!s Excellency, Lord Aberdeen, dated 9th 
£ e Auem+ 19 ! 4 c ^ hls , r6 P°rt only deals with riots 
in August and September, 1913, as the reference was 
'™ 1 * ed f t ” these , two months, and it takes no cogni- 
end nf f +bi 1 tr !)Seq \ ,e + nt ”° tS Which lasted up to the 
year ° r ater ’ or t0 the presence of great 
mobs of persons who were allowed to parade the 

S^ d t tto° St rf ng th6 , traffic a "d ready to 

Owing to the violence that followed the outbreak 
of the tramway atrrke, I called at the Police 5S 


Quarters and saw Mr. Harrell, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and he made every possible disposition of his 
forces to keep the peace and to protect law-abiding 
citizens. Large numbers of constabulary had to be 
drafted into the city to aid the Metropolitan Police. 
I had occasion from time to time to call on Sir John 
Ross, of Bladensburg, the Commissioner of Police, 
and Mr. Harrell, the Assistant Commissioner, for 
protection for my employees, and as far as the forces 
at their disposal would go I always found them 
courteous and willing, and anxious to do everything 
in their power to prevent outrage. Of the loyalty 
of the men, both of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and the constabulary to their duty, and of their 
courage in dealing with desperate mobs I cannot 
speak too highly. I may say here that I think the 
practical dismissal of Mr. Harrell for giving effect, 
as was his duty, to the Proclamation of the Govern- 
ment against the importation of arms was one of the 
most shocking incidents of recent Government in 
Ireland. I could feel, however, as trouble grew, that 
the Police Authorities had not altogether a free 
hand in dealing with the situation. I had communi- 
cations with both Lord Aberdeen and Sir James 
Dougherty, Under-Secretary, with a view to getting 
sufficient protection from the military when the task 
was getting beyond the powers of the police. Lord 
Aberdeen was sympathetic, but did not appear to 
possess the necessary powers. I found the Under- 
secretary’s idea of dealing with the situation was 
“ to keep the ring,” as he stated in a published 
letter. I urged on him, without effect, the desira- 
bility of preventing the assembling of large bodies of 
people, which, as night fell, frequently resulted in 
riots. These assemblies and processions obstructed the 
traffic and required the attendance on the route of 
a number of police accompanying them to check 
disturbances. 

I desire to say, to Mr. Birrell’s credit, that it was 
only after he arrived in Dublin I was able to get 
any military protection for the Tramway Company. 
A number of police were engaged in guarding the 
Tramway Depots, which are scattered all round the 
suburbs of the city, and after I had seen Mr. 
Birrell, soldiers were sent to the dep6ts to relieve 
the police, who were then available for duty in the 
streets. 

I always attributed the slackness of the Govern- 
ment in grappling with the Larkin disorders to the 
fact that his movement in Ireland was masquerading 
under the guise of a Trades Union, and that the 
irades Union Leaders in England— who had been 
over here on three or four occasions to discuss with 
the employers some terms of settlement, had failed to 
appreciate our contention that Larkin’s Union was 
not a Trades Union at all in the ordinary sense, but 
that it was a movement with anarchical and socialistic 
aims. It took the English Trades Union Leaders 
five months to find this out for themselves, at a cost 
of over £100,000, which they contributed to the sup- 
port of Larkin’s revolt. It is probable that while the 
trade Union Bodies in England were supporting 
Larkin, the Government may have thought it unwise 
to take sufficiently strong measures against his 
organisation. • 

The conception of the Citizen Army appears to 
have been due to Captain White, who was recently 
convicted of an offence against the Defence of the 
Realm Act, in South Wales. He called ( 


my office for the purpose, as he^aid'/of settlin^the 
1 taId h ’ m ^ere were a great many candi- 
dates for the office he was seeking. He then ex- 
plained to me that his method was to drill the 
T' f 1 P n inW , 0 " t to him that it was difficult 
enough for the police to keep any kind of order 
n the city when dealing with an undrilled mob, but 
it they were, all drilled and possessed fire-arms it 
would be quite impossible for any force of police 
+w ea u ^ , He said ho had not thought of 

A “n !? *? U d be , , a l ri e h t, because when they 
d r l, l ed they would be disciplined, and it would 
raise their moral tone, and then they would be no 
longer guilty of outrages. 

r-lf the authorities allowed a body of lawless and 
I bo dn,led and armed and to provide 

themselves with an arsenal of weapons and explosives 
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was one of the most amazing things that could happen 
m any civilised country outside of Mexico. This body 
was even allowed to hold meetings with uniforms and 
arms, and to discharge their rifles at night in the 
streets of Dublin without any attempt to check them 
or prosecute them. Fortunately the long strike was 
coming to an end when the Citizen Army commenced 
to drill. If they had been in existence in the early 
days of the strike, when the disorders were at their 
height we should have, had a foretaste of the recent 
fighting m the city. 


It has been said so often, and it is so obvious, that 
it is hardly necessary for me to repeat it, that the 
entire cause of this rebellion was permitting any 
Pe ?i P j’-H n ° J matter what their object, to be armed 
and drilled, and to possess arsenals, unless they be- 
longed to the regular forces of the Crown. If there 
were no organised armed men in the country there 
could have been no attempt at rebellion. 


STATEMENT FURNISHED TO THE COMMISSIONERS BY CHIEF 
INSPECTOR HOWE. 


County Inspector’s Office, Cork. 

12 June, 1916. 

In 1903, a branch of the Celtic Literary Society 
was started in Cork City. The Society at its forma- 
tion consisted of about 20 members, all of whom were 
anti-British. Every member subsequently became an 
active member of the Sinn Fein movement. 

At the same time a Society called the “ Daughters 
of Erin was established here by Miss Maud Gonne, 
and its ideals were the same as the Celtic Literary 
Society. These societies worked hand in hand. As 
showing the object for which these societies were 
formed, I give the following resolution adopted by 
them m June, 1903, a short time previous to the visit 
of His late Majesty King Edward VII. to Cork: — 

‘ That we call upon the members of the Cork Cor- 
poration, Cork County Council, and other public 
bodies to reject any addresses to the English King 
that may be proposed for adoption.” I am glad to 
say, however, that the resolution had no effect, as 
the late King received a most enthusiastic reception 
on his visit to Corfc. 

These societies may be said to have ceased to exist 
after January,' 1905, when a meeting organised by 
their members was held for the purpose of forming a 
branch of the Sinn Fein organisation, but a branch 
was not formed till the following year, when it 
absorbed the above-named societies and “ The Young 
Ireland Society.” 6 

On 2nd December, 1906, a meeting was held in the 
City Hall, under the auspices of the Sinn Fein 
Society, for the purpose of furthering the movement 
in the South of Ireland. About 200 persons attended, 
and a large number of anti-recruiting leaflets were 
distributed by a man named Wright, subsequently 
connected with the Dublin rebellion. 


The Sinn Fein movement did not spread to country 
districts till 1907, when four branches were formed. 
Nothing of note occurred in 1908. 

On 28th March, 1909, a Sinn Fein meeting was held 
near Mitchelstown to commemorate the memory of 
Peter O’Neill Crowley, who was shot there by the 
police when attempting to effect his arrest for pro- 
minent participation in the Fenian rising of 1867. 
The meeting was addressed by John McDermott, 
Dublin — lately executed — who was sent to Cork to 
organise the movement. He spent about two months 


. On April 25th, 1909, a Sinn Fein meeting was held 
J? Mitchelstown, addressed by McDermott and 
Edward Sheehan, a school teacher. The latter, in 
the course of his remarks, said the Billeting Bill 
recently passed through Parliament provided free 
quarters for English soldiers in the coming war 
between England and Germany, and he advised his 
hearers to resist the Bill and never allow a British 
soldier to cross their threshold. 

. The year 1909 was not marked by any incident of 
importance. 


In April, 1911, the Sinn Feiners of Cork City 
appointed a vigilance committee to canvas the mem- 
bers of the Corporation and other public bodies with 
8329 


the view of preventing the presentation of any loyal 
addresses to His Majesty the King on the occasion 
of his visit to Ireland that year. A meeting of the 
Cork Corporation was held in June, 1911, for the 
purpose of discussing whether or not an address would 
be presented. A number of Sinn Feiners gained 
admission to the place of meeting, and when the reso- 
lution approving of the presentation of the address 
was adopted, the Sinn Feiners unfurled a black flag, 
and on the same night they draped in black the four 
figures of the monument erected to the “ Manchester 
Martyrs.” 

In October, 1911, a branch of the Irish National 
Boy Scouts was formed in Cork by the Countess 
Markievicz. 

Early in December, 1913, Professor John McNiell 
and Sir Roger Casement attended a meeting in Cork 
convened for the purpose of forming a branch of the 
Irish Volunteers, but the object was not achieved. 
The first branch of the Irish Volunteers was started 
in Cork on 23rd December, 1913. From this time 
forthwith members of this society commenced to pur- 
chase arms, chiefly revolvers. Drilling commenced in 
January, 1914, with an approximate strength of 500. 
About 200 men attended the drills, which were held 
openly. So far the movement had not spread outside 
the city, but in June, 1914, it had spread to the 
country districts, with a membership of 2,921. 

In July, 1914, the Volunteers in city and East 
Riding numbered 3,460. 

On 4th August, 1914, the Volunteers had arranged 
to travel to Skibbereen by special train, ostensibly 
for the purpose of taking part in a review, but in 
reality to get arms that were expected to be landed 
in Skibbereen, the landing being prevented. The 
excursion was cancelled at the last moment by 
Captain Crosbie, R.F.A., who was in command. I 
may add that Captain Crosbie rejoined the army 
shortly afterwards. 

In a few days afterwards, Mr. Redmond’s pro- 
nouncement in the House of Commons on the out- 
break of war caused the split, together with the 
action of Captain Crosbie in telegraphing to the 
Secretary of State for War offering to organise the 
Cork Volunteers for the service of the Government. 

The original committee of the corps, principally 
Sinn Feiners, disassociated themselves from the 
action of Captain Crosbie and about 30 members 
seceded and formed what is since known as the 
“ Irish Volunteers.” 

At this time about £800 stood to the account of 
the Volunteers in the names of two members of the 
committee, who were advanced Sinn Feiners. This 
money was appropriated by the newly formed Sinn 
Fein branch and devoted to the purchase of rifles, 
ammunition, &c. The organisation of this movement 
was henceforward carried on by paid organisers and 
its progress fairly rapid. The membership of the 
Sinn Feiners in city and riding was at first 200. The 
membership of the Irish National Volunteers — loyal 
section — rapidly dwindled away, principally owing to 
a large number joining the colours, and this body 
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Chief Inspector Howe. 


remained loyal throughout, and offered their services 
to me, to use them in any direction I pleased, after 
the insurrection in Dublin had broken out. 

In March 1916, the Irish Volunteer membership 
was 653 in Cork, East Riding, and City, at which it 
practically stood. It received no support from any 
influential persons from its inception up to the 
rebellion, it was principally composed of shop 
assistants, clerks, artisans, labourers, and, in country 
districts, of small farmer’s sons as well. The country 
members joined to resist conscription, but the leaders 
always kept the real object of the movement a secret 
from the members. Extra activity prevailed for 
some months previous to the rebellion. Organisers, 
liberally paid, were employed. These men. worked 
strenuously in the advancement of the movement, and 
there is no doubt that their exertions, together with 
the distribution of seditious literature, brought to 
the ranks a great number of new members. Money 
was plentifully distributed, but the only definite in- 
formation as to its source is that a portion came from 
Dublin — please see receipts attached for salary paid 
weekly to T. J. MacSweeney, a local organiser. 

Two men — Thomas Kent, since shot for murder of 
Head Constable Rowe — and T. J. MacSweeney, were, 
some months ago, arrested and prosecuted before the 
Magistrates in Cork Police Court, for delivering 
seditious speeches at a public meeting — Sinn Fein. 
The speeches were very violent, disloyal utterances, 
and merited severe punishment, but the magistrates, 
of whom seven were present, including the Lord 
Mayor and Wm. Starkie, R.M., dismissed the cases 
against Kent, and fined MacSweeney Is. — The resi- 
dent magistrate dissenting. One of the magistrates 
had publicly stated a few days previously: — “ So long 
as they were bound up with that accursed Empire, 
so long would they be on the verge of starvation.” 
On the occasion of this trial the court was packed 
with sympathisers of the accused, and repeated cheers 
were raised for Germany and the Kaiser, notwith- 
standing the protests of the resident magistrate and 
district inspector. 

On 17th March last, “ St. Patrick’s Day,” about 
1,500 Sinn Feiners from Cork City and East and 
West Ridings of the county, assembled in Cork City, 
most of whom carried rifles and shot guns. 

Nothing further occurred until Easter week. A 
general parade of Volunteers was ordered for Easter 
Sunday, to be held at all places where a branch of 
the organisation existed. Each man was ordered to 
be fully equipped, and to take with him two days’ 
rations, and to march to various named destinations — 
all situated in the direction of County Kerry. There 
is no doubt that this order was given for the purpose 
of taking over arms from the German ship which 
was expected to land them. If these arms had been 
landed and distributed there is no doubt there would 
have been serious trouble in Munster. 

When it was ascertained, on Easter Sunday, that 
the German ship was sunk, the Volunteers returned 


to their respective places of assembly, and were re- 
garded as mobilised until after the surrender of the 
Dublin insurgents. 

During the week of the rebellion, an armed guard, 
day and night, was maintained at the Sinn Fein Hall, 
Cork City. No one was allowed to enter except in 
possession of the pass word. The leaders here, who 
were apparently ready for any contingency, were 
awaiting orders from Dublin, but those orders never 
came. 

On 24th April, the Lord Mayor, accompanied by 
the Most Rev. Dr. Coholan, Assistant R.C. Bishop, 
visited the Sinn Fein Hall, and strongly advised the 
members present to commit no act that would in- 
volve them in trouble and compel the military to 
take drastic action. The Sinn Feiners promised to 
act on the advice, and, in fact, carried it out in so 
far as they committed themselves to no action beyond 
retaining their arms in the hall and maintaining a 
guard over them. 

Negotiations were entered into with the military 
authorities at Queenstown by the Lord Mayor and 
Bishop with the view of inducing the Sinn Feiners 
to surrender their arms to the Lord Mayor. A date 
was fixed on which all arms were to be handed in on 
certain conditions. The fulfilment of the contract 
was not carried out by the Sinn Feiners, who failed to 
have the arms in at the appointed time. An extension 
was granted, and eventually, on a given date, they 
handed in, at night, 76 rifles and shot guns, and two 
revolvers. They were known to have had in their 
possession at the time 116 rifles and shot guns, and 
150 revolvers. About 500 rounds of ammunition were 
handed in, but this quantity was only a fraction of 
what they possess. Since then a large quantity of 
ammunition and explosives has been found, aban- 
doned, by the police. 

In country districts large quantities of ammunitior 
and a number of rifles and guns were surrendered, 
and large seizures were also made by military and 
police, but there is still a great number unac- 
counted for. 

As I have already stated, no person of any stake 
took part in the movement. It was piloted by ad- 
vanced extremists or failures in the various walks in 
which they started. 

A great number in the ranks were young men 
under 21 years, amongst whom the reading of the 
pernicious literature that was being circulated had 
such a deleterious effect. 

There are no documents in my possession to support 
the foregoing statements. All matters referred to 
were duly reported to the Inspector-General for the 
information of government, as they arose. The in- 
formation now supplied is taken from extracts re- 
corded in my office. 

T. A. Howe, 

Chief Inspector.* 


, , ° U } 3 stated in the Report that “ four other persons submitted to us signed statements.” The writer of the fourth 
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THE “SINN FEIN” ORGANISATION. 
(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


The above organisation was started in 1905 and 
gave as its aims, objects, and policy, the following : — 
“ National self-development on the lines suc- 
cessfully adopted by the Hungarians in their 
struggle with Austria by a policy of relying on 
‘ Sinn Fein ’ (ourselves alone). 

“ To give the strongest adhesion to the Gaelic 
and Industrial Revival Movements, and to all 
movements originating from within Ireland in- 
stinct with national tradition, and not looking 
outside Ireland for the accomplishment of their 
aims, and to carry this policy into effect by 
utilising to the utmost the powers of all repre- 
sentative bodies, and by the recognition of an 
assembly, meeting in Dublin, composed of dele- 
gates from such bodies, and other popularly 
elected representatives as the sole authority 
entitled to national obedience.” 

A National Council was formed to control the 
organisation, of which Edward Martyn was the first 
Chairman, and the first Convention was held in the 
Rotunda on 28th November, 1905, when disloyal 
speeches were made and resolutions were passed in 
favour of the policy indicated. 

During the proceedings at this Convention the 
Chairman stated : “ The most important of all matters 
was the anti-enlisting crusade. By the work of the 
National Council the recruiting statistics in Ireland 
had considerably decreased. The Irish Nationalist 


who entered the English Navy deserved to be 
flogged.” 

This organisation developed for some time and 
various branches were formed and affiliated, but 
during the past few years these branches have prac- 
tically disappeared, and all that now remains in 
Dublin is the central body which is still controlled 
by a National Council, and at present their offices 
and place of meeting are at 6, Hareourt Street. 

The members of this organisation may, and no doubt 
do, differ from each other on many points, but no 
difference of opinion exists regarding their opposi- 
tion to any form of English Government in Ireland 
and their support of the anti-enlistment crusade. 

If any member announced his opposition to the 
National Council on these points, he would soon find 
that he was no longer wanted as a member. 

Some members are, of course, more active in their 
display of disloyalty than others, but all members are 
disloyal, whether displaying great activity or not. 

It can hardly be said that any effort is made to 
enforce uniformity of view, except as already stated 
regarding opposition to English Government in Ire- 
land and anti-enlistment, and it is not known that 
any difference of opinion on these points has ever 
arisen. 

W. M. Davies, 

Commissioner. 

I6th December, 1914. 


EXTRACT FROM CHARGE OF MR. JUSTICE KENNY AT THE OPENING OF 
THE GREEN STREET COMMISSION, APRIL 11TH, 1916. 


But there are undoubtedly indications in the City 
of the existence of a spirit amongst a section — I hope 
a small one — of the population in connection with the 
war and the matter of recruiting which is of a very 
disquieting nature, and which deserves the condemna- 
tion of every decent citizen. 

We are passing through a crisis in our country’s 
history of grave and unexampled tension, in which 
the very existence of the United Kingdom as a nation 
is involved, and in which every man is expected to 
do his utmost according to his ability and opportuni- 
ties in the defence of the country’s interests. 

Some can join the Forces that are on active ser- 
vice; others can give their help in the munitions 
departments; while a large section can devote their 
energies to humanitarian work in connection with the 
sick and wounded. 

Enthusiastic meetings are being held, daily and 
nightly, in the Metropolis to forward these move- 
ments. especially the recruiting movement, and I trust 
with good results. 

But it is difficult for any movement of that nature 
to be a complete success if a propaganda, of an openly 
8329 


seditious character and one which seems to set all 
authority at defiance, be started in order to coun- 
teract it. 

We read in our daily papers of anti-recruiting 
meetings, of seizures of seditious literature, of the 
police — in the execution of their right of search — 
being met and repulsed by men armed with rifle and 
bayonet, of street disturbances in which firearms 
appear to be freely used ; and you have in the public 
thoroughfares what I regard as the most serious 
attempt to paralyze the recruiting movement, namely, 
a display of large and attractive posters outside 
of shop doors, which must necessarily have a most 
mischievous and deterrant influence on certain classes 
of the population. 

I have seen these posters from time to time. No 
passer-by could fail to observe them. They purport 
to represent either the contents on the spirit of some 
weekly papers. 

One of these posters reads thus: — 11 England’s Last 
Ditch.” 'Another, “ England’s Growing Hypocrisy.” 
Another, “Away with the Priests.” Another, “The 
Pretence of the Realm Act,” and so on. 

Let me say that I call attention to this matter 
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because a continuance of this state of things must 
have a tendency to create incalculable mischief and 
to greatly prejudice the praiseworthy efforts of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the many promi- 
nent citizens who are working with so much zeal and 
patriotism in furtherance of recruiting in this 
country. 


I do not wish to say more, beyond this, that I do not 
believe there is a single peaceable and law-abiding 
citizen who would not be very pleased to see the 
mischievous state of things to which I have referred 
brought to an end. 


REPORT OF MEETING OF DUBLIN CORPORATION EXTRACTED FROM 
THE “EVENING MAIL” OF APRIL 19TH, 1016. 

(PRODUCED BY VISCOUNT MIDLETON.) 


Remarkable Corporation Scene. 

Alderman Kelly Reads a Document. 

A Supposed Military Order to Arrest Sinn 

Feiners and Surround the Palace, Drumcondra. 

The Document a Fabrication. 

A special meeting of the Dublin Corporation was 
convened for to-day, the Council at a previous meeting 
having by a majority rejected the Dublin police rate, 
which also includes the poor rate. To-day’s meeting 
was called for the purpose of striking the rate, which 
includes poor rate, compensation for criminal in- 
juries (nil in the £), bridge tax (nil in the £), and 
the police rate, which for the coming year had been 
fixed at Id. in the £ on the new valuation of the 
citji and the poor rate of 2s. Id. in the £ for the 
North Dublin Union, and Is. lO^tf. in the £ for the 
South Dublin Union in the County Borough. 

Mr. Cosgrave moved the adoption of the rate, and 
said : That it may have been thought strange that at 
the last meeting he proposed a resolution and then 
voted against it. He moved the resolution by virtue 
of his position as Chairman of the Committee, and 
he voted against it in exercise of his personal right 
as a member of the Corporation, owing to one of 
the items of the rate to which he objected. He recol- 
lected the time when J udge Kenny was elected as 
member for St. Stephen’s Green Division by the aid 
of the great number of lodger voters, many of which 
were mere children. He was translated from there 
to the Bench, and, having regard to the manner of 
his election, that translation was corrupt, and the 
statement in the court to which they objected, was 
more like the statement of a Crown Prosecutor rather 
than that of an impartial judge. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Downes seconded the motion. 

Alderman T. Kelly said: He would move an amend- 
ment that the police rate be reduced to id. in the £. 

The Lord Mayor said he would not take any amend- 
ment. 

Alderman Kelly said : Public men were reticent in 
expressing their views at the present time for fear 
that in doing so it might lead to irritation. But the 
same reasonableness ought to be exercised by the 
police and military authorities— (hear, hear). It was 
not done, and if their policy was to drive to pre- 
mature insurrection the Volunteers and those asso- 
ciated with them and other armed associations, he 
hoped moderation, strict moderation, patience, and 
fortitude wfuld guide the counsels of these armed 
associations. There was no reason that they could 
ascertain which justified Judge Kenny’s action in 
urging military action at the opening of the last 
Commission. There were only II cases, and of these 
he (Alderman Kelly) believed eight persons were 
found “ Not Guilty.” There was one police case 
where a policeman lost about £50 with his lady 
friends. (Laughter.) There was nothing to justify 
Mr. Justice Kenny either in the shape of the Defence 
of the Realm Act or other cases which wotilcl justify 
him in making such a harangue. They knew why he 
got on the Bench, and they knew why Ireland was 


afflicted by political judges, but when they got on 
the Bench they ought t-o nave reason for their rhyme, 
and they ought to have cases before them that would 
give them cause for making such statements, unless 
he wants to have a Bloody Assize or two here. He 
(Alderman Kelly) could not see any reason for a judge 
making such statements. He got that morning from 
the reputable editor of the journal “ New Ireland,” 
in Fleet Street, a circular which he would read. It 
was from a man named Little. Alderman Kelly then 
read the following : — 

“ ‘New Ireland ’ Office, 

“ 13, Fleet Street, Dublin, 

“April 15th, 1916. 

“ Sir, — T he gravity of the present situation in 
Ireland compels me to invite your serious attention 
to the enclosed. It is a copy of portion of a docu- 
ment recently addressed to, and on the files in, Dublin 
Castle. In view of the deliberate intention here 
revealed on the part of the Government to cause 
bloodshed in Ireland by an attack on the Irish Volun- 
teers — a body formed openly in pre-war times — in a 
manner certain to provoke armed resistance, I appeal 
to you to use your influence, public and private, in 
whatever manner you may consider would best benefit 
this country. — Yours truly, Patrick J. Little.” 

The cipher from which this document is copied does 
not indicate punctuation or capitals. 

“ The following precautionary measures have been 
sanctioned by the Irish Office on the recommendation 
of the General Officer Commanding the Forces in 
Ireland. All preparations will be made to put these 
measures in force immediately on receipt of an Order 
issued from the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin 
Castle, and signed by the Under-Secretary and the 
General Officer Commanding the Forces in Ireland. 
First, the following persons to be placed under 
arrest: — AJ1 members of the Sinn Fein National 
Council the Central Executive Irish Sinn Fein Volun- 
teers, General Council Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, 
County Board Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, Executive 
Committee National Volunteers, Coisde Gnota Com- 
mittee Gaelic League. See list A 3 and 4 and sup- 
plementary list A 2. . . . Dublin Metropolitan 
Police and Royal Irish Constabulary forces in Dublin 
City will be confined to barracks under the direction 
of the Competent Military Authority. An order will 
be issued to inhabitants of city to remain in their 
houses until such time as the Competent Military 
Authority may otherwise direct or permit. Pickets 
chosen from units of Territorial Forces will be placed 
at all points marked on maps 3 and 4. Accompanying 
mounted patrols will continuously visit all points and 
report every hour. The following premises will be 
occupied by adequate forces, and all necessary 
measures used without need of reference to Head- 
quarters. First, premises known as Liberty Hall, 
Beresford Place; No. 6, Harcourt Street, Sinn Fein 
building; No. 2. Dawson Street, Headquarters Volun- 
teers; No. 12, D’Olier Street, ‘Nationality’ Office; 
No. 25, Rutland Square, Gaelic League Office; 
No. 41, Rutland Square, Foresters’ Hall; Sinn Fein 
Volunteer premises in city; all National Volunteer 
premises in the city ; Trades Council premises, Capel 
Street; Surrey House, Leinster Road, Rathmines. 
The following premises will be isolated, and all com- 
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munication to or from prevented : — Premises known 
us Archbishop’s House, Drumconda; Mansion House, 
Dawson Street; No. 40, Herbert Park; Larkfield, 
Kimmage Hoad, Woodtown Park, Ballyboden; Saint 
Endas College, Hermitage, Rathfarnham; and in 
addition premises in list 5 D, see Maps 3 and 4.” 
“Before publishing above we communicated it to 
the Military Authorities, and we are authorised by 
them to state that the document is an absolute fabri- 
cation from beginning to end, and does not contain 
a word of truth. The suggestion that the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, Drumconda, would be attacked, is an 
indication of the object with which this fabrication 
was made. — Editor, ‘ Evening Mail.’ ” 

Alderman Kelly, continuing, said that document 
was evidently genuine. “ New Ireland ” was not 
regarded in any sense as a political journal — it was a 
milk and water Home Rule journal, and he took the 
responsibility of reading it in discharge of his public 
duty. If it was false, the responsibility rested on 
him; if it were true, he held that he had done a 
public service in drawing attention to it at present, 
in order to prevent these military operations being 
carried on in a city which he declared, under God, 
was the most peaceable in Europe. The idea of send- 
ing out an official document and telephoning from 
police headquarters that a Volunteer held up a tram 
and pointed a revolver at a tram conductor! It was 
exceedingly regrettable that young hot-headed chaps 
could do such things. He hoped that those in charge 
would see that these occurrences did not take place, 
but he had his doubts that it did take place. Even 
if it did, was it worth while sending out notice that 
a young man had pointed a revolver at a tram con- 
ductor. Then take the case of Dr. M’Guinness’s 
motor car. The “ Express ” had published a “ Sinn 
Fein Outbreak,” and it was stated that the motor car 
had been destroyed. Dr. M’Guinness the next day, 
at the police court, swore he saw no one touch his 
motor car, and that he was surprised when he went 
home to find the lamp broken. Still a young fellow 
was fined. If they wanted this class of thing, of 
course, there was no help for it, but he (Aid. Kelly), 


and those associated with him, would do everything 
they could to see that discretion and moderation 
would remain (hear, hear). It was for those exercis- 
ing military and police authority to do likewise (hear, 
hear). At any rate the issue would be clear and 
defined, and the responsibility for what might occur 
would rest on the right shoulders and the public 
generally, not only in Dublin but throughout Ireland, 
would be able to put their fingers on those responsible 
without any hesitancy whatever (hear, hear). 

Mr. Delaney, City High Sheriff, said he did not 
like the action Judge Kenny took. 

The Lord Mayor said he did not think the Corpora- 
tion should be used as a place for discussing these 
things. 

The City High Sheriff said that Alderman Kelly got 
a great deal of latitude., and he (Mr. Delaney) wished 
to protest against the Council being used for the 
purposes of political propaganda. They had some 
political x'ight, and they did not want to have them 
filched from them either by Judge Kenny on the one 
side or by their extreme political opponents on the 
other. They were now governed constitutionally, and 
the Government of Ireland was in a position to see 
that every man’s life and property was protected, and 
there was no such thing as Alderman Kelly wanted 
to put before them of an outbreak of rebellion. 
Alderman Kelly’s words would do nothing but fan 
the worst passions of Irishmen and were entirely 
uncalled for, and might result in their being deprived 
of their political aspirations. They all knew that 
there had been a great deal of latitude extended to 
political demonstrators, and though he considered 
that Judge Kenny was indiscreet in his remarks, they 
should protest against the business of the ratepayers 
being mixed up with political discussions. He ob- 
jected to it, as it would only tend to make the 
Corporation look foolish. 

Alderman O’Toole — You were on the bench beside 
Judge Kenny, and did not object to his remarks. 

The motion was declared carried, and the rate duly 
adopted. 


CIRCULAR PRODUCED BY VISCOUNT MIDLETON. 


How to Help the Volunteer Movement. 

From reports to hand,, the Executive Committee of 
the Irish Volunteers is gratified to learn that there 
is no part of the country in which the movement has 
not adherents. The number of such adherents greatly 
exceeds the number actually enrolled in companies. 
Our immediate work is to organise these scattered 
individuals into groups, link them with similar groups 
in the same country, and set them working as vital 
parts of the Volunteer Movement. 

Forming New Companies. 

There may be no company of the Irish Volunteers 
in your district or within easy distance. That should 
not deter you. Look around and you will not fail to 
find others of your way of thinking or who can easily 
be converted. If you have enough to form a company 
(100), half-company (50) or section (25) write to the 
Director of Organisation at Headquarters for in- 
structions. 

Cyclist Squads. 

Don’t be disheartened if you have not even sufficient 
to form a section. No man in Ireland should be idle 
where there is an opportunity for military training 
in the Irish Volunteers. Even two or three men can 
start work at once. Attach yourself to the nearest 
company, even if the distance makes it difficult to 
attend every drill. If there is no company within 
reach, seek out supporters in neighbouring districts 
and arrange to meet for training in some suitable 
centre. In this connection the bicycle can be of great 
assistance. Cyclists can rapidly concentrate on a 
given centre for training. The value of cyclist 
soldiers for scouting and outpost duty is very great. 


In Ireland cyclists can to a large extent replace 
cavalry. It is encouraging to work together with 
kindred spirits. Don’t hide your light under a 
bushel. Let us know you are active. We -can then 
arrange to find a place for you in the County Organi- 
sation and, instead of being isolated, you will find 
yourself an integral unit of the Volunteer Army. 

Arms and Training. 

The lack of professional military instructors need 
not prevent one from commencing work. The “ Irish 
Volunteer ” paper weekly contains lucid and detailed 
instructions in military matters. We are anxious to 
get it on sale in every town and village in Ireland. 
Get the local newsagent to stock it. Two or three 
together can study military text-books; it is better 
than remaining idle. You can practice marksmanship 
with miniature or air rifles. A few men may not be 
able to do very much, but they can get armed. They 
can form a local “ Gun Fund,” into which subscrip- 
tions can be paid weekly. When the price of one gun 
is saved lots can be drawn for it, but it should not 
become the property of the winner until he has paid 
the balance for it, and so on. Headquarters will be 
only too glad to arrange for the arming of units, 
however small. You can study the country, learn 
scouting, become inured to long marching. By steady 
work in this direction you will encourage others to. 
gather around you, and so the movement will grow. 
Don’t hesitate to write to us for advice. We can put 
you in touch with others. Full information as to 
Constitution, Affiliation Fees, &c. , sent on application 
Keep in constant touch with Headquarters. 

Write to 

Director of Recruiting, Irish Volunteer Headquarters, 
2 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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CIRCULAR PRODUCED BY VISCOUNT MIDLETON. 


— Irish Volunteers. 

Cork City Corps. 

Headquarters, 

Sheaves Street, 

Cork. 

Ireland — your native country — is passing through a 
crisis. Her national existence is in peril; the rights 
and liberties of the Irish people are threatened, and, 
if Ireland is to preserve her national soul, her people 
must be watchful, organised and ready. 

The threat of conscription is becoming a serious 
reality, and at this very moment there are influences 
at work planning to force the men of Ireland to fight 
in a war which is not of their making, and to lay 
down their lives for a cause which has not the slightest 
interest for them. 

The Irish Volunteers were formed “ to secure and 
maintain the rights and liberties common to all the 
people of Ireland,” and have pledged themselves 
definitely “ to resist by every means in their power, 
any attempt to force the men of Ireland into foreign 
military service.” 

The people have now come to realise that, if that 
opposition is to be really effective, it must be backed 
up by armed resistance, and it is the duty of all 
Irishmen who are capable of bearing arms to join 
the ranks of the Irish Volunteers immediately. 

For various reasons there are many who cannot 
become active members of the Irish Volunteer 
Organization, but it is in the power of every man 
and woman to give practical assistance to the 
movement 

In order that the Trish Volunteer Army may be 
efficient and effective the men must be trained and 
armed, and as Ireland has not power to impose a tax 


for this purpose, we appeal to our fellow-countrymen 
for the necessary financial support. 

Throughout the County of Cork (as well as in every 
other County in Ireland) several Corps have been 
established during the past few months. These Corps 
must be trained, armed, and equipped, and in this 
direction you can give practical help. 

Since its inception, the Irish people have stood by 
the Irish Volunteers, and as a result of the sub- 
scriptions handed in, a good number of our men have 
been armed with serviceable weapons. 

But our army is growing — we have the men, we 
want arms to equip them, and we want money to 
purchase the arms. 

In making this appeal to you for financial support, 
we know that, as an Irishman, you will consider the 
interests of your own country above all others, and 
we trust that if you are not in a position to join the 
Irish* Volunteers, you will at least help by your 
Subscription to arm your fellow-countrymen — for 
Ireland and Ireland only. 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 

Tomas Mac Curtain, Commandant. 

Daithi De Barra, Adjutant. 

I enclose Subscription, £ s. d. , towards 
the arming and organising of the Irish Volunteers. 
Name, 

Address, 


EXTRACT CORK “CONSTITUTION,” 13TH JANUARY, 1916. 
(PRODUCED BY VISCOUNT MIDLETON.) 


Irish Volunteers. 

Anti-Conscription Meeting. 

Extraordinary Address by Father O’Flanagan. 

At eight o’clock last night in the City Hall, under 
the auspices of the Irish Volunteers (Sinn Feiners), 
a public meeting was held to protest against “ Cork 
employers applying economic conscription to their 
employees,” and also to discuss the questions of over- 
taxation, and the withdrawal of educational grants 
from Ireland. An immense crowd packed every 
square foot of the hall, and overflowed. A large 
green flag was displayed behind the chair, at each 
side of the platform there were stationed eight 
Volunteers in uniform, bearing arms, with bayonets 
fixed, while the arrangements were in the hands of 
a number of other Volunteers. On entering the 
building people were sold flags, bearing the words 
“ We won’t have Conscription.” An address was 
delivered by Rev. Micha el O’ Fla nagan, C.C, of 
Crosna, Boyle, County Roscommon, late of Cliffoney, 
County Sligo. Mr. Thomas Curtin occupied the 
chair, and amongst those upon the platform were — 
Father Pius, Father Dominic, Father Raphael, 
Father Fidelus, J. Dorgan, P.L.G. ; C. P. O’Sullivan, 
P.L.G. ; J. Good (Secretary United - Trades); T. 
M'Sweeney, B.A. ; N. Cronin, P.L.G. ; R. Barrett 
(Secretary Young Ireland Society) ; W. O’Shea 
(Chaiman do.); D. O’Mahony, T.C. ; J. L. Fawsitt 
(Secretary Cork Industrial Development Association). 

Letters of apology were read from Rev. J. C. 
O’Flynn; Father Cahalane; F. Healy, B.L. ; Lian 
de Roiste, and others. 


Rev. M. O’Flanagan said, in the course of his 
address, thanks be to God, he stood at last on a 
platform in Cork. Somehow he felt hurt that he was 
not considered a good enough Irish rebel to be in- 
vited to Rebel Cork. He dared say it was after 
facing an English Minister, T. W. Russell, in Sligo — 
(hisses) — and pointing out to him the way in which 
Ireland could make certain to-day that there would 
be no repetition of the famine of ’47, that Cork at 
last opened its heart to receive him. They had come 
to a point when Europe was becoming a raging sea, 
and their boat was becoming one of the small 
nationalities that were being tossed about upon that 
raging sea. They in Ireland could not stem the 
storm, and use it as a means of taking Ireland from 
and cool, steer their barque in safety through the 
storm, and useit as a means of taking Ireland from 
the provincialism through which she was passing so 
long into the broad waters of national regeneration. 
(Cheers.) The whole world was filled with their 
courage, very often in bad causes. (A Voice — “ The 
Dardanelles.”) Proceeding to relate his experiences 
in America, the speaker made the remark, “ I met a 
few Germans there,” which evoked loud cheers from 
his audience. He met one man whom he suspected 
was an Englishman, but he did not seem to be very 
anxious to make it known, but the man on top was 
always an Irishman. They knew that in the early 
days of the war they were in danger of being carried 
off their feet by an extraordinary campaign, that 
flooded the country through the newspapers and the 
old style leaders that they blindly followed — (hisses) — 
these men who spoke with political infallibility, who 
did all the thinking for Ireland, and received nothing 
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from Ireland in the shape of suggestion or criticism 

nothing but votes. They were in danger of being 

swept into the turmoil of a European war in defence 
of small nationalities. They had been advised to 
forget Ireland and remember Belgium, but in a 
couple of years more the cry would be forget Belgium 
and forget Ireland. He thought they were pretty 
well out of the danger of having their most desirable 
men swept into the turmoil of the war. A few days 
ago England herself put on record her defeat upon 
that question when she excluded Ireland from her 
Conscription. He thought there was some hope for 
England yet — (laughter) — because she had shown the 
first gleam of real downright intelligence that she had 
shown since she began the war. She could not im- 
pose conscription upon them here. (Cheers.) After 
deriding the work of the Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland, the speaker said he got a member of Parlia- 
ment to ask a question on the subject as to how many 
ranches were available in the west of Ireland, and he 
was refused the information, and he daresay that 
unless the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party — 
(hisses)— rwould summon up his courage, take his life 
in his hands, and ask a question in the House of 
Commons, they would not get to know how much of the 
five millions a day was being spent in Ireland. In 
these times, he proceeded, it was necessary for them 
to get their forces together and their forces organised 
in Ireland. They were told by Mr. Redmond that 
11,000 people in Ireland were making munitions. 
That was Ireland’s great victory— one-third their 
emigration rate employed on making munitions. 
That was the great goal of Ireland’s long struggle for 
liberty. If two millions were going to America and 
the other three millions were being spent in Great 
Britain, Ireland’s share as one-eleventh would be 
£250,000 a day. Were they getting that? (Cries of 
“No.”) There were some Irishmen that were be- 
lievers in England still, and he wanted to reach them. 
If all Irish were like those present they would need 
no talking. They needed to start thinking for them- 
selves. It was estimated that £180,000,000 would buy 
up all the land in Ireland, so that if Ireland got her 
fair share they could buy up every sod of the land 
and present it to the Irish race for all time. And 
they were going to drain out of Ireland as much 
money as would do that. He asked Mr. T. W. Russell 
why John Bull should not spend six millions instead 
of five, for it would not make much difference if a 
man could afford to spend five. By the extra million 
a day they could buy up all the land of Britain and 
Ireland and till it if they were afraid of the German 
submarines. Mr. Russell’s onl}’ reply was that the 
land question had been settled in principle, and it 
was only a question of administration. The Home 
Rule was there in principle, and after the war it 
would be a question of money. There was a real 
danger of starvation in Great Britain, and if it came 
to England it would come to Ireland as well. If 
starvation came to England they would patch up some 
kind of peace, but if it came to Ireland first the Irish 
would be allowed to starve. Let the people of Ireland 
hold on to the oat crop till the next harvest so long 
as the war lasted. It was in May last that the 
submarine campaign began, and he expected to see 
it begin next way.” That was the truce. They were 
helpless as far as their own harvest was concerned ; 
and if such happened, the corn ships would be 
“ collared ” at Liverpool to feed the English, and 
they would have 1847 repeated again. They could 
not tell how the war would end, but they could pick 
out two or three possible ways in which it would end. 
If they believed the English Press, the English were 
going to win and no more about it. (Laughter.) 
This, he said, was a land war, and “ the only influence 
the sea had on it was to keep it confined to the land.” 
The issue of the war depended on whether Germany 
and Austria were able to beat France and Russia. 
(A voice “ I hope they will.”) Of course, there were 


other secondary countries engaged in the war ; they 
had Turkey on the one side and Italy on the other, 
and Bulgaria on one side and England on the other. 
(Loud laughter and applause.) He proceeded to 
belittle the part England was playing in the war, and 
said a small part of country in Flanders was divided 
for defence between Belgium and England. Of 
course, he proceeded, England had a few secondary 
wars. She had a “fizzle” at Salonika, and a “farce” 
at the Dardanelles — (loud laughter and applause) 
— and she had a wild goose chase at Baghdad. The 
only reason England controlled the seas was that, 
being an island country, she spent her money on a 
navy instead of on an army. In the last hundred 
years she had fought seventeen wars, and sixteen 
times they were against small and helpless nationali- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) The credit of the Crimea be- 
longed to France, and England played second fiddle 
in it. For the last 100 years England had no 
experience of fighting an up-to-date nation, and could 
not do very much at it. (Hear, hear.) Playing 
machine-guns on savages in Khartoum might be great 
fun, but it did not throw any light on the defence of 
Calais. Putting thousands of women in concentration 
camps and doing them to death might force about a 
dozen Boers to lay down their arms, but they could 
not play that game against Germany. (Applause.) 
He did not deny there was plenty of material for the 
making of brave armies in England, and perhaps 
material for generalship. (Laughter.) They might 
withdraw General French and make a scapegoat of 
General Stopford and call General Hamilton to 
account, but the men they put in their places would 
repeat the same mistakes. (Hear, hear.) If Germany 
was beaten, went on the speaker, they (the Irish) 
would have to contend with an England that had no 
rival in Europe. He contended that England saw 
this war coming for the last twenty years, and en- 
deavoured to make various alliances. “ She tried,” 
he said, “ to make an alliance with the United States, 
but the Irish prevented it.” (The cheers were 
deafening.) He went on to ridicule the idea of the 
Germans invading Ireland, although he said they 
would be no wor.se than the English, and in this way, 
without meaning it, he paid the greatest compliment 
to the British Fleet. He thought it very improbable 
that the Germans would ever gain the ascendancy in 
sea power over the island country of England, but 
contended it was not improbable that the “ balance 
of sea power might be adjusted before long, and, 
indeed, he hoped for it.” Then Ireland would be an 
independent country, and in alliance with Germany, 
as it might be, and as he believed it would become 
possible some day. Unless England altered a great 
deal she would be an enemy on that day, and the 
harbours of Ireland might become submarine bases, 
and they could rush out a short distance from the 
north coast and destroy the commerce of England 
and starve that country in a few months. He 
believed that day was coming with the big navy they 
were building in the United States. (Applause.) 
Concluding, the speaker said he hoped that Cork 
would maintain its title of “ Rebel Cork.” They 
could trust England if they liked — (“Never”) — 
trust German if they liked — (“ Yes ”) — trust John 
Redmond if they liked — (“ No,” and hisses) — trust 
William O’Brien if they liked — (“ No ”) — but they 
should trust in God and. keep their powder dry. 
(Applause.) 

On the proposition of Mr. Patrick O’Hourihan, 
seconded by Father Pius, a resolution was agreed to 
protesting against the raid that is being made by 
the British Treasury upon the Irish education grants, 
and pledging themselves to fight against this latest 
effort of British robbery. 

Mr. John Dorgan having spoken, the meeting 
ended, and an overflow meeting in the vestibule was 
addressed by Father Flanagan and others. 
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LIST OF SEDITIOUS WEEKLY PAPERS CIRCULATING IN IRELAND. 


(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 




Name and Address 
of Owner. 

Name and Address 
of Editor. 

Circulation in 
November, 1915. 

Circulation in 
February, 1916. 

Name of Paper, 

First 

Publication. 


In 

Provinces. 

Total. 

In 

Dublin. 

§ 

& 

Total. 

(1) “The Irish Volun- 

7.2.1914 

Bulmer Hobson, 2, 

J ohn McN eill, Wood- 

1,5S0 

2,357 





(2) “ The Spark ” 

7.2.1915 

Dawson Street. 
Marianna Peroliz, 

town Park, Rath- 
farnham. 

Supposed — Countess 

830 

767 

1,587 




(3) “New Ireland” ... 

15.5.1915 

10, N. Gt. Georges 
Street. 

The New Ireland 

Markievicz, 49b, 
Leinster Road, 
Rathmines. 
Dennis Gwynn, B.A., 




500 



(4) “The Workers Re- 

30.5.1915 

Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., 13, 
Fleet Street. 
Helena Moloney, 70, 

37, Aylesbury 
Road. 

J ames Connolly, 49 b, 

500 


1,390 




public.” 

(6) “ The Hibernian ’’ 

24.6.1915 

Eccles Street. 
Parent body of 

Leinster Road. 

Kr. Stephen Bollard, 

1,440 

1,115 

2,555 




(6) “Nationality” 

26.6.1915 

A.O.H. 

Sean McDermott, 12, 

28, N. Frederick 
Street. 

Arthur Griffith, 122, 

%000 

1,895 

3,895 




(7) “Honesty” 

16.10.1915 

D’Olier Street. 
Miss Mary Walker, 

St. Lawrence 
Road. 

Supposed — Mary 

750 

500 

1,250 

650 

942 


(8) “ The Irishman ”... 

15.1.1916 

101, Lr. Mount 
Street. 

Herbert M. Pirn, 

Walker, 101, Lr. 
Mount Street. 
Herbert M. Pirn, 





1,142 


(9) “The Gael” 

29.1.1916 

Belfast. 

Edward Dwyer, 

Belfast. 

Edward Dwyer, 




350 

1,246 



Ballagh, Goolds 
Cross, Tipperary. 

Tipperary. 







Note . — The monthly paper “Fianna” had a circulation in November. 1915, of 859, and in February, 1916 
of 1,094. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEMORANDUM OF INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
SIR MATHEW NATHAN AND MAJOR-GENERAL FRIEND. 
(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


Major-General L. B. Friend came to see me yester- 
day, at my request, to talk over one or two matters : — 

We spoke about the collection which had been made 
between the 2nd and 10th October for the purchase 
of arms and ammunition for the Irish Volunteers. 
General Friend had been anxious that this should be 
stopped, but I pointed out how difficult it would have 
been effectually to do this, and the attempt would 
only have resulted in giving an increased stimulus to 
the collection. I reiterated that the real action to 
take was to prevent rifles and revolvers getting into 
the country, and at my suggestion Major-General 
Friend agreed to write to the War Office to communi- 
cate with the Customs so that they might be on the 
look-out for importations' of arms, especially pistols 
from America. 

General Friend thought that it would be advis- 
able to make a raid on '■ Liberty Hall ” or any other 
places in which it was suspected that arms were kept, 
but agreed that before any action was taken which 
might result in a conflict we should consult with the 


Nationalist leaders on what would be the effect of 
this. The marching about Dublin and its vicinity 
of armed parties • of men who claimed to be hostile 
to the Government, was certainly most objectionable, 
and if it went on it would probably be advisable to 
forbid the carrying of arms in the streets except 
with the sanction of Government. 

We discussed the case of Alfred Monaghan, who 
had been forbidden to enter the County of Cavan, 
and the General Officer Commanding agreed that it 
might have been better to have prosecuted this man 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for the 
speech he had made on the 30th September. It was 
now too late to take this action, but if it became neces- 
sary to proceed against Monaghan for disobedience 
of the order forbidding him to enter County Cavan, 
it would be advisable to make quite clear the circum- 
stances in which that order had been issued. 


12th October, 1915. 
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NIGHT MANOEUVRES OF CITIZEN ARMY AND IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
(PRODUCED BY COLONEL EDGEWORTH JOHNSTONE.) 


6th October, 1915 

Citizen Army . — At 12.45 a.m. 85 members carrying 
rifles, in command of James Connolly and Countess 
Markievicz, left “ Liberty Hall,” Beresford Place, 
and marched through portion of the city to Werburgh 
Street. After manoeuvring in the vicinity of Dublin 
Castle they returned to their Hall at 1.50 a.m. 

24th October, 1915. 

Citizen Army .— At 12.15 a.m. about 120 persons, 
including 12 women and 20 Sinn Fein Boy Scouts, left 
“Liberty Hall,” Beresford Place, in command of 
James Connolly and Countess Markievicz, and 
marched to Christ Church Place. Eighty of the men 
carried rifles. The part divided up into small sec- 
tions and manoeuvred in the neighbourhood of Francis 
Street and the Coombe, having been joined at the 
latter place by 20 other members with rifles under 
the command of William P. Partridge. They re- 
mained in the locality until about 3 a.m. and then 
left for Emmet Hall, Inchieore, where they took part 
in a dance which was being held there. 

At 5.20 a.m. 70 of the party left the Hall and 
marched back to College Green where they dismissed 
about 6 a.m. About 35 returned to “Liberty Hall” 
and broke-off there, each man bringing his rifle to 
his home. 


5th December, 1916. 

Citizen Army . — At 12.5 a.m. 76 members (62 with 
rifles) assembled at “ Liberty Hall,” Beresford Place, 
under the command of James Connolly, James 
Mallin, and Countess Markievicz, and proceeded to 
Cross Guns Bridge, Phibsborough, where they broke 
up into sections— some going along Whitworth Road 
and others along the Canal Bank to Newcomen Bridge 
— and went through manoeuvres as they went along. 

They returned to their Hall, at Beresford Place, at 
3 a.m. and broke off there. 

5th February, 1916. 

Irish Volunteers . — Between 10.30 and 11 p.m. about 
350 members (about 200 with rifles) assembled at 
Blackhall Place and engaged in manoeuvres which 
extended as far as the Phoenix Park, North Circular 
Road, Kingsbridge, and Thomas Street. The party 
manoeuvring on the South side returned to Blackhall 
Place at 1.30 a.m., and marched from there to 
41, Rutland Square, where they disbanded at 2 a.m. 
on 6th. 

The principal persons engaged in these movements 
were: — Edward Daly, E. J. Duggan, Frank Fahy, 
Joseph McGuinness, Pierce Beasley, Edward De 
Valera, George Irvine, Fenton Lynch, and James 
Byrne. 


NOTE ON MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT HOSTILE ORGANISATIONS 
OBTAINING ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


5th August, 1914. 

In consequence of the revocation, on the 5th 
August, 1914, of the Royal Proclamation of the 4th 
December, 1913, prohibiting the importation into 
Ireland of arms, ' ammunition, and warlike stores, it 
became apparent from reports received from the 
police, on or about the 21st of September, and later 
during the month of October and the early part of 
November, 1914, that arms in considerable quantities 
were being imported into Ireland by gunsmiths for the 
Sinn Fein Section of the Irish Volunteers. Certain 
consignments of arms, not liable to forfeiture under 
the Customs Acts, were seized by the police, under 
orders from the Irish Government, and were not 
delivered to the consignees without the consent of the 
Military Authorities. 

12th November, 1914. 

Pending amendments of the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations to enable the Military Authorities to take 
steps to prevent the continuance of the importation 
of arms into Ireland, a warrant was issued by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to the Chief Commissioner, Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, authorising and directing the 
police to seize and take possession of any arms con- 
signed to, or intended for, the Irish Volunteers. The 
Board of Customs and Excise were informed of the 
issue of this warrant, and requested to instruct their 
officers to co-operate with the police in giving effect 
to its directions. The Board undertook to comply 
with the request of the Irish Government, stating, 
At the same time, that they would themselves deal 
with any cases where the arms were liable to seizure 
and" forfeiture under the Customs Acts. 

20th. November, 1914. 

A further warrant was issued by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant to the Chief Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan 
1 dice, and a similar warrant to the Inspector-General, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, authorising and directing 
the police to seize ammunition as well as arms, con- 
signed to, or intended for, the Irish Volunteers. The 
Board of Customs and Excise, who were requested to 

8329 


instruct their officers to assist the police in enforcing 
these warrants, agreed to comply with the request of 
the Irish Government. 

24th November, 1914. 

The War Office, having been informed by the Mili- 
tary Authorities in Dublin that rifles were being sent 
to this country from Birmingham, addressed a letter 
to the Irish Government to say that steps were being 
taken to ensure that no arms’ or ammunition of a 
military nature could in future be sold without their 
knowledge. In reply, a list of firms in England, 
which had recently been supplying arms and ammu- 
nition to gunsmiths and other traders in Ireland, was 
sent by the Irish Government to the War Office for 
information. 

24th November, 1914. 

On receipt of a letter from the War Office relative 
to the prohibition of the sale of arms and ammunition 
of a military nature, without the sanction of the 
Military Authorities, and asking, at the same time, 
that traders should be informed that the War Depart- 
ment was prepared to purchase arms and ammunition 
suitable for military requirements, an Order was made 
by the General Officer Commanding the Troops, in 
Ireland, under the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
directing all traders in arms and ammunition to 
furnish returns of their stocks, and of the places 
where such were stored. This order was circulated 
forthwith by the Irish Government to all gunsmiths 
and dealers in arms in Dublin, and to such traders 
in arms in the Provinces as were known at head- 
quarters of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

28th November, 1914. 

At the request of the Irish Government the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations were amended to enable the 
Competent Military Authority to prohibit the sale, 
transfer or disposal of firearms, ammunition or ex- 
plosive substances. 

5th December, 1914. 

The General Officer Commanding the Troops, Ire- 
land, as a ComperenL Military Authority issued orders 
R 
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directing the police to seize all arms, ammunition, 
explosive substances, equipment and warlike stores, 
except sporting shot guns and '22 rifles, and suitable 
ammunition therefor., which might be landed at any 
point of the coast, and to detain same pending 
instructions as to disposal. This took the place of 
the Warrants issued by the Lord Lieutenant on the 
12th and 20th November, 1914. 

8th December, 1914. 

The General Officer Commanding the Troops, Ire- 
land, as a Competent Military Authority, issued an 
order prohibiting the manufacture, or the sale, trans- 
fer or disposal, of firearms, ammunition or explosive 
substances in Ireland except sporting shot guns and 
•22 miniature rifles, and suitable ammunition therefor. 
The sale of other firearms, &c., could be effected on a 
permit issued by the District Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, acting under a deputation from the Competent 
Military Authority. 

10th December, 1914. 

The names of all traders in arms in the provinces 
having been received from the police, a circular 
similar to the circular of the 24th November, with 
copy of the General Officer Commanding’s Order, was 
issued to these traders on this date. 

17th November, 1915. 

Order issued by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops, Ireland, extending that of the 5th December, 
1914, to cover sporting shot guns and -22 rifles. 

23rd November, 1915. 

The Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
was informed that there was reason to believe that 
revolvers and automatic pistols were being brought 
into Ireland by passengers, and the police were re- 
quested to question and, if necessary, search the 
luggage of passengers to whom their attention might 
be drawn by Customs officers. 

26th November, 1915. 

At the request of the General Officer Commanding 
the Troops, Ireland, the Irish Government called upon 
Police Authorities for reports as to the police arrange- 
ments for the prevention of the importation of arms 
into Ireland, where such importation might be pos- 
sible. The replies received from the police were to 
the effect that they assisted the Customs officers and 
the Coastguards, wherever these officials were sta- 
tioned, and that the police themselves supervised the 
discharge of cargoes of vessels discharging at places 
where there was neither Customs nor Coastguard 
officer. 

8th December, 1915. 

Order issued by the General Officer Commanding 
the Troops, Ireland, extending the Order of the 
8th December. 1914, to cover sporting shot guns and 
•22 rifles. 

16th December, 1915. 

By arrangement with the Chairman of the Board of 
Customs and Excise, the Inspector-General of Water 
Guard and the Superintending Inspector of Customs 
attended a conference at Dublin Castle on the subject 
of the methods adopted by the Customs Authorities to 
prevent the importation of arms into Ireland, either 
from England or from abroad. Captain Graham. R.N.. 
the Board’s Inspector-General of Water Guard, ex- 
pressed the opinion that, having regard to the 
stringency of the examination of vessels from 
England there was little chance of unlawful importa- 
tion of arms from England, and that, as regards 
vessels from abroad it was most unlikely that any 
arms could be landed from such vessels in view of the 


supervision exercised by the Board’s officers. To help 
consideration of the question of the police supple- 
menting this supervision a return was prepared to 
show what vessels were visiting Irish ports direct 
from abroad. When the matter had been gone into 
on receipt of this return, orders were given to the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police at Dublin, and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at the other ports for the police 
continuously to watch the unloading of all such ships 
to prevent the possibility of arms being landed from 
them. 

As a result of correspondence between the General 
Officer Commanding and the Naval Authorities orders 
were given to the officers commanding patrol boats 
to co-operate with the police in the prevention of the 
illegal landing of arms, so far as their own special 
duties permitted. 

5th January, 1916. 

About the same time the examination of cases 
coming from England and purporting to contain hard- 
ware was undertaken at Dublin, as it was believed 
that such cases were used for the unlawful shipment 
of arms to Ireland. The Chief Commissioner was also 
instructed by the Irish Government to communicate 
with the Superintending Inspector of Customs as 
regards examination of some such cases in England. 
26th January, 1916. 

The Order of the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops, Ireland, dated 17th November, 1915, was 
brought by the Irish Government to the notice of the 
Board of Customs and Excise with a request that the 
attention of the Board’s officers at Irish ports should 
be drawn to its contents. The Board undertook to 
do so. 

2nd February, 1916. 

Order issued by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops, Ireland, authorising the police to seize and 
take possession of all arms, ammunition, explosive 
substances, equipment, and warlike stores, wherever 
landed, or found in Ireland, unless consigned under 
permit from the General Officer Commanding, except 
ammunition ordinarily used for sporting guns. 

25th February, 1916. 

Order issued by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops, Ireland, specifying the whole of Ireland to be 
an area to which the provisions should apply of 
Article No. 33 of the Defence of the Realm (Consoli- 
dation) Regulations which prohibit, without the 
written consent of the County Military Authority, 
any person from having in his possession any explosive 
substance, or inflammable liquid, in excess of his 
business requirements, in the vicinity of any railway, 
dock or harbour. 

25th February, 1916. 

Order issued by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops, Ireland, prohibiting the sale, or possession 
for sale, of firearms, ammunition, safety fuses, and 
explosive substances except sporting ammunition not 
exceeding No. 2 shot, unless the vendor kept a register 
of all sales, submitted the register for inspection bv 
police when required, and fully disclosed to the police, 
when required, all stocks of such articles, the pur- 
chaser to be in every case identified. 

30th March, 1916. 

After an amendment to the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations at the instance of the Irish Government 
on the 21st March, 1916, an Order was issued by the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops, Ireland, ex- 
tending the Orders of the 8th December, 1915, and 
the 25th February, 1916, to cover parts of firearms. 


NOTE ON OASES OF UNLAWFUL POSSESSION AND LARCENY OF HIGH 
EXPLOSIVES. 


(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


County Wexford. 

Certain ariti-recruiting notices having been found 
posted up in different parts of County Wexford which 
were believed to be in the handwriting of John 
Hegarty, a dismissed postal employee, a warrant for 


his arrest was issued by the General Officer Command- 
ing in Ireland, which the police executed on the 
morning (2 a.m.) of the 24th February, 1915, at the 
house of Laurence De Lacy, 8, New Street, Ennis- 
corthy. When arrested, Hegarty was in bed with a 
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man named James Bolger. On searching Hegarty’s 
bedroom the police found, in addition to seditious 
notices and pamphlets, a paper parcel containing 
nineteen sticks of gelantine dynamite, each bearing 
on the wrapper “ Kynock’s Arklow, £td., London,” 
and m another part of the room some fuse and -303. 
cartridges,, &c., all of which the police seized. In the 
bedroom of Laurence De Lacy, the tenant of the house 
the police found two cartridges of gelatine dynamite’ 
two of gelignite, and a number of -303 cartridges, <fcc.! 
which the police also seized. De Lacy denied owner- 
ship of the explosives. The police arrested Bolger 
on the following day, but failed to effect the arrest 
of De Lacy, who had in the meantime absconded, and 
he has not since been made amenable. The police 
have no information as to how these men got posses- 
sion of the explosives mentioned. Hegarty and Bolger 
were subsequently removed, by order of the Military 
Authorities to Arbour Hill Barracks, in the city of 
Dublin and detained there pending decision as to 


that the gelignite was stolen for poaching purposes 
(killing fish in rivers) and that one of the railway 
employes at Cork secured the box fpr some friend in 
the country. 

Arising out of this matter the General Officer 
Commanding in Ireland requested the Irish Railway 
Companies to issue very stringent instructions when 
carrying high explosives such as dynamite, gelignite. 
&c . . as to : — 


prosecution'. 

When these men were arrested, the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations provided for trial by court martial- 
only, but as an amending Bill was then before Par- 
liament decision in the cases was deferred, with the 
result that when a decision to put them on their trial 
was arrived at after the passage of the amending 
Bill, the accused had the right of election of trial 
tried 6 a JUdSe and JU,y ’ and th6y elected to be so 
At the Dublin City Commission, in April, the Grand 
Jury found true bills against both prisoners on a 
number of indictments. Hegarty was tried on the 
charge of having explosives in his possession in the 

wTon ^ + r , all n ay c COnt ™ r y t0 the Provisions of 
Section 33 of the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
and acquitted. He was then tried on the charge of 
writing and publishing seditious statements contrary 
to the provisions of the Defence of the Realm Regu- 
£ t .‘° ns ’ x le Jury dis . a greed. Cases were then 

adjourned to the next City Commission in June 

whS^lf 7 - W3S v gam PU * on his trial 011 charge 
on which the jury disagreed, and was acquitted. Two 
days later, on the 9th June, both were discharged 
restrictiom * *• 

County Sligo. 

From information rooeired the police arrested 
Alexander McCain,, a National School teacher and a 
known Sinn Peiner and Extremist, at Sligo railway 
elation on the erenmg of the 6th November, 1915 ? 
of enteri^f 0al '‘Z ln 6 a ™d wax in the act 

time ?f l? g carriage for Ballymote at the 

me of his arrest. In the hand bag were found 42 
In cartrid S e f> 20 detonators, and 6 coils of fuse 
Sl£l% ° US !’ Wh ' ch , was searched same night, the 
police found one gelignite cartridge, two revivers a 

double barreRed gun? and a number of clrtridg’es 

£er b ”n g °Slit ” “P 1 ”™* in the bag fro! a 

Kfi, “ “’go bv false representations.) On the 

ori?red”tf 1,13 l0t j r ; “n Authorities, they 

ordered the accused to he removed to Arbour Hill 

fc ° % ° f , ” r detention^ Spending 

uecsmn as to prosecution. Subsequently on the 

to the iipvt p * • °. f the , case was then adjourned 

thl e „vf hra d? seta 3 

>n the agamst him was adjourned and 

County CoKK me 6 15 being detained in c «stody. 

bo£f 3°%!°, \‘ r ’ 19 “- 600 “»• gelignite in 

to ■ firm to Co* "V“* f, ' om BeIft u>t hoi 

special waggon desivn eg 1 f “S' 0 ™ >™s placed in a he 
The waggonwn, t d i f i through service by train. 

Cork on S the 7th ni 110 ^' When '* was opened in 
missing. The w™« Cembe ' \° ne case of S eI 'gnite was 
'mute except in ThH°V nia ', e r( no , Prolonged stay en 
that the larcenv^al rn nd and h is believed 

Places. The CoL7. r m 'x ltted at either of these 
Jhe County Inspector at Cork is of opinion 


(1) locking of waggons or vans containing same 
to prevent the explosive being stolen or 

tampered with; 

(2) requiring the consignor to produce the police 

officer’s permit for the transfer or sale, or 
a certificate from the police that such per- 
mit has been issued ; 

(3) requiring a fully signed receipt for the ex- 

plosive from the person entitled to receive 
it according to the police permit. 

County Louth. 

Between December 31st and January 3rd, 1916 ten 
pounds of explosives (ammonal) were stolen from a 
magazine at Castlehill Granite Quarry. The magazine 
was entered "by cutting away the jamb of the door 
surrounding the lock with a chisel: no clue to per- 
petrator. r 

On the matter being brought under the notice of 
the General Officer Commanding in Ireland, he re- 
quested the Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabu- 
lar y , to issue an order to his officers to refuse permits 
for the sale, transfer, or disposal of any high explo- 
sives such as dynamite, &c., to or by an? holder of a 
magazine or store unless such magazine or store is 
made secure from being broken into and robbed, either 
by the owner placing a guard on it, or by his making 
it structurally strong enough, to the satisfaction of 
the local District Inspector of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. In addition, the owner of each magazine 
or store must keep a register of his stock of explosives 
and of his sales or other transactions therein, giving 
names, &e., and the register must be open for in- 
spection by the police at any time. Owners of 
quarries &c to be reminded of the necessity and 
desirability of all unused explosives being returned to 
safe custody each day ; permits to be refused in proved 
cases of neglect of these precautions. 

Lanarkshire (Scotlanb). 

Between 2 p.m. on the 15th January, and 8 a.m on 
Sunday 16th January, 1916, a colliery magazine was 
forced open and 90 lbs. of Dynobel and 40 lbs. of 
Arkite stolen therefrom. Amongst a number of gun- 
powder packages strewn about the magazine was 
found a Trade Society Card issued and signed by a 
Belfast man, and bearing the name of . . . He was 
known to the Royal Irish Constabulary at Glasgow as a 
Captain m the Irish Volunteers there and a man hold- 
ing very extreme views. The Lanarkshire police 
arrested him on the morning of the 20th January 
fatl , lers residence at Glasgow, oil 
the charge of stealing the explosives above-mentioned. 
Wone of the explosives was found in the house, but 
a signed telegram was observed lying on a table 
handed in at Dublin and merely stating “ arrived 
safe and well. A loaded revolver and a number of 
caitndges Ac., were also found, and an envelope 
with a Dublin name and address. Some keys which 
a ox ““ possession, he stated, belonged to 34 
Ann Street (The Irish Volunteer Drill Half), and he 

In a taree ho'-T fiVrf C ^?° dy and tbe P lac ® searched. 
Vnwif b # d Wlth P a P ers relating to the Irish 
Volunteers found m a room in the hou?e used as an 
on +? C ; a, ;* ndges ’ Portion of those stolen 
n the night of the 15th January, were discovered. 
rSf Maguire Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Glasgow, ascertained that the signer of the telegram 

Sd8d a ”.f£T m tbe s j“ F ““ Boj Sco " te wb ° 

sided at Glasgow, and on arriving there on the 
mormng of the 20th (the same morning on which the 
Captain was arrested) found that the Sinn Fein 
Boa Scout Officer had just returned from Dublin. On 

he “lift 1 fm* 1 ?) 1 ' W’ by the T) S ^g eant b e admitted that 
he left fo Dublin, via Belfast at 11 p.m. on 15th 
January along with two young men named . . 
‘‘Oant'aiV”' ' 5 e • fu / tIler admitted that the 

Volunteer It ' iV'T,' ^ t0 DubIin fr °m the 
Convent f ° T r • the purpose of attending the. 

Convention of the Irish Volunteers on Sunday 16th 
January, and that they lodged whilst in Dublin at 
a house on East Ormond Quay. His landlady who 
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was present, said he had a small bag when setting out 
for Dublin, but this he denied. He then left the room 
and went into another room followed by the Sergeant, 
who found in the bottom of a box where he kept his 
clothes a parcel containing ten dynobel cartridges 
(portion of those stolen) and a small cash box fitted 
up with two dynobel cartridges, a piece of time fuse, 
a detonator, some soft cloth in layers resembling lint, 
and one rifle cartridge— apparently intended for rise 
as a bomb. Sergeant Maguire then sent for the police 
and requested them to arrest this Sinn Fern Boy 
Scout Officer for the larceny of the explosive and 
for having them in his possession. A telegram noti- 
fying the arrest of these two men and giving the 
names of the other persons implicated was received 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary Office at 6.30 p.m. 
on 20th January, and a copy sent to Dublin Metro- 
politan Police on same evening. The Sinn Fein Boy 
Scout Officer subsequently stated to the police that 
when he left for Dublin on the night of the 15th, 
he was accompanied by A, believed to reside at 
St. Andrew’s Terrace, Dublin, and by B, address 
unknown, and that A and B carried explosives. He 
also stated that he lodged with C, a painter. A 
telegram giving this information was received in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Office at 10.45 p.m. on 21st 
January, and a copy was sent to the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police next morning. 

Acting on warrant issued by the Competent Military 
Authority, Dublin, the police on the night of the 
22nd January, 1916, searched a number of houses in 
Dublin for explosives, ammunition, and other articles 
prejudicial ' to the Defence of the Realm. The 
premises searched were those of D, C, A, E, and F . 
All the persons named are connected with the Irish 
Volunteers and Sinn Fein Boy Scouts. The latter 
act very much under the guidance of D, and four of 
these boys, including E, were found at the resi- 
dence of D when the police entered there on 
the night of 22nd. Nothing in the nature of 
high explosives was found at any of the addresses, 
but some 950 -22 cartridges, a hand printing press, 
and a quantity of anti-British literature were dis- 


covered at the residence of D and seized by the police. 
It is believed that the explosives were removed from 
this house on information of arrest of the Captain 
and the Sinn Fein Boy Scout Officer m Glasgow 
on 20th. Some rifles, &c., were foilnd and seized 
in the house of C, and some cartridges in the house 
of E. Nothing of an incriminatory character was 
found at the residences of A or F. The houses 
searched were entered almost simultaneously about 
8 p.m. and the work finished before 11 p.m. 

County Kildake. . 

On the 2nd February, a boy whilst looking for 
firewood on the land? of St. Catherine, Leixlip, Co. 
Kildare, found in a gulley a quantity of explosives 
which Major Supple Inspecting Ordnance Officer 
subsequently examined at the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary Depot, Dublin, and reported that they consisted 
of the following : — 

(1) Three tins containing 5 lbs. each of gun- 

powder, marked “ Amberite, genuine sport- 
ing powder, made by Curtis & Harvey ” : 
makers’ name on tin. 

(2) One box, marked 10 lbs., containing 20 (£ lb.) 

tins of gunpowder, marked “ canister 
No. 3, Curtis & Harvey, Hounslow.” 

(3) Five cartridges marked Nobel’s Gelignite. 

22 cartridges marked “ Viking Powder 
No. 2, lj and 2 oz.,” bearing trade mark 
with signature “ Alfred Nobel.” 

(4) Eight (1 pint) milk tins and . one canister 

5-’- ins. high, with slip-down lid, each fixed 
on by means of two bicycle chain adjusters, 
with nuts to hold in place. .Contents: — 
scrap iron mostly, with explosives, detona- 
tor and safety fuse in each. The explosive 
in four bombs was Nobel’s Viking Powder, 
and in the five others was gelignite. The 
detonators consisted of Fulminate of Mer- 
cury in 1J i n - copper tubes. The safety 
fuse was about 2A ins. long in each bomb. 

Major Supple added that these bombs were un- 
doubtedly intended for the destruction of human life. 


TABLE A. 

RETURN OF ARMS REPORTED AT DIFFERENT DATES TO BE HELD BY 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 

(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


— 

10th Dec., 
1914. 

31st Dec., 
1915. 

29th Feb., 
1916. 

31st Mar., 
1916. 

Lee-Enfield and other recent English patterns 

Mauser and Mannlicher 

Italian 

Others 

1,010 
• 242 

97 
99 

1,231 

197 

177 

144 

1,256 

198 

210 

155 

1,280 

199 

213 

194 

Total Rifles 

1,448 

1,749 

1,819 

1,886 

Shot Guns 

Revolvers and Pistols ... 


1,063 

709 

1,322 

847 

1,654 

925 

Total Arms 


3,521 

3,988 

4,465 


The above numbers are unreliable as regards shot guns, and are exclusive of some 825 Lee-Enfield and other recent 
English patterns of rifle and of other firearms in Dublin. 
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TABLE B. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ARMS REPORTED TO BE HELD BY IRISH 
VOLUNTEERS ON THE 3 1st MARCH, 1916. (NOT INCLUDING THE 
CITY OF DUBLIN.) 


(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


County. 

Lee-Enfield, Lee-Met- 
ford and others— -303 
magazine rifles. 



Martin-Enfield and 
others — - 303 single 
loaders. 

Mauser and Mann- 
licher. 

Italian. 

Other makes of rifles. 

Total number of 
rifles. 

No. of shot guns. 

No. of revolvers and 
pistols. 

Total number of all" 
classes of arms. 

Antrim ... ... ... ... 

Armagh 

Belfast City 

Cavan 

Donegal ... ... ... ... 

Down ... ... ... ... 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 

Ulster Totals 

1 

25 

7 

67 

32 

5 

108 

10 

1 

48 

57 

32 

50 

4 

1 

20 

38 

5 

67 

59 

5 

32 

77 

261 

7 

50 

59 

2 

40 

16 

126 

9 

100 

3 

1 

60 

9 

130 

21 

217 

121 

8 

132 

102 

517 

100 

145 

59 

139 

63 

506 

300 

312 

1,118 

Carlow 

Dublin ... ... ... 

Kildare ... ... ... ... 

Kilkenny ... ... ... ... 

King’s 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath \ 

•Queen’s 

Westmeath ” 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

Leinster Totals 

9 

1 

3 

16 

5 

68 

• 39 

1 

12 

4 

43 

17 

1 

7 

14 

4 

4 

1 

19 

6 

1 

3 

8 

114 

24 

4 

21 

4 

5 

19 

95 

2 

11 

6 

15 

5 

6 

8 

40 

16 

2 

11 

9 

16 

5 

34 

2 

141 

32 

30 

35 

26 

5 

32 

169 

102 

56 

82 

9 

37 

286 

93 

93 

472 

Galway, E.R 

Galway, W.R *" 

Leitrim ... ... 

Mayo 

Roscommon 

siigo ;;; 

7 

2 

1 

13 

26 

5 

25 

3 

2 

3 

10 

3 
1 

4 

39 

19 

29 

1 

17 

132 

192 

6 

46 

30 

15 

60 

25 

39 

186 

271 

35 

72 

86 

Connaught Totals 

23 

56 

3 

2 

21 

105 

406 

139 

650 

Clare 

Cork, E.R. 

Cork, W.R. ... ”* 

Kerry ... 

Limerick ] 

Tipperary, N.R [[[ 

Tipperary, S.R 

Waterford 

6 

55 

44 

161 

41 

2 

29 

64 

9 

344 

25 

19 

* 

24 

3 

8 

20 

50 

12 

1 

2 . 
22 
34 

2 

13 

37 

215 

58 

396 

208 

74 

2 

132 

104 

98 

273 

205 

12 

29 

2 

11 

177 

45 

80 

54 

12 

2 

180 

496 

201 

749 

467 

12 

115 

6 

Munster Totals 

309 

490 

55 

63 

73 

990 

855 

381 

2,226 

Totals 

534 

747 | 

199 

213 

194 

1,887 

1,654 

925 | 

4,466 
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TABLE A. 

ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF IRISH N.C.O’S. AND MEN SERVING ON 
15th APRIL, 1916, WITH THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN. 

(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 



(1) 

Roman 1 
Catholics. 

(2) 

I Protestants. 

(3) 

Total. 

(1) Regular Army at 1st October, 1913. (Annual Report on British Army) 

(2) Special Reserve at 1st October, 1913. (Annual Report on British Army) 

(3) Reservists who joined the Colours on Mobilisation 

(4) Recruits who have joined the Colours since Mobilisation 

14,197 

8,510 

12,115 

54,884 

6,583 

3,952 

5,689 

43,840 

20,780 

12,462 

17,804 

99,837 s 

Total 

(Figures supplied by R.I.C. and D.M.P.) 

89,706 

60,064 

150,183 


* Includes 1,113 recruits from the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police area whose religion has not been 
ascertained, and who joined for the period of the war. 

The figures in columns (1) and (2), in the case of 
the Regular Army and Special Reserve, are calculated 
on the. assumption that they would bear the same 


proportion of the figures in column (3) as the cor- 
responding figures in the case of the Reservists do to 
the total number of reservists. 

The 1st October, 1913, is the last date for which 
figures are available in the case of the Regular Army 
and the Special Reserve. 


TABLE B. 

ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF RESERVISTS AND RECRUITS WHO HAVE 
REJOINED OR JOINED FROM IRELAND SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF 
WAR UP TO 15TH APRIL, 1916, CLASSIFIED AS NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 
ULSTER VOLUNTEERS, AND OTHERS. 


(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


— 

(!) 

National 

Volun- 

teers. 

(2) 

Ulster 

(3) 
Not 
known 
to be 
Volun- 
teers. 

(4) 

Total. 

Reservists : — 

7.331 




(1) outside Dublin 

4,352 

5,553 

17,236 

(2) Dublin 

284 

— 

284 

568 

Recruits : — 





(1) outside Dublin ..: 

19,560 

25,250 

37,491 

82,301 

(2) Dublin 

2,986 

15 

14,535 

17,536 

Totals 

30,161 

29,617 

57,863 

117,641 
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TABLE C. 

ESTIMATE BY PROVINCES OF THE NUMBER OF RESERVISTS AND 

THE B OUTBR^°k H OT E wab 01NED 0E J0INED FROM IRELAND SINCE 
up to 16th APEIL ’ 1918 ’ 0LASSIFIED 

(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


Leinster 
Connaught 
Munster .. 


Totals (excluding Dublin City)... 
Dublin City 


Totals (including Dublin City) 


Reservists believed to be 


Reservists believed to be 


' Roman 
I Catholics. 

Pro- 

testants. 

Total. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Pro- 

testants. 

Total. 

! 4,074 

2,962 
941 
3,605 

5,300 

145 

67 

142 

9,374 

3,107 

1,008 

3,747 

13,878 

10,229 

3,579 

14,113 

37,886 

1,339 

341 

936 

51,764 

11,568 

3,920 

15,049 

11,582 

533 

5,654 

35 

17,236 

568 

41,799 

13,085 

40,502 

3,338 

82,301 

17,536 

12,115 

5,689 

17,804 

54,884 

43,840 

99,837 


joined for the period of the t 


COPY OF LETTER FROM SIR MATHEW NATHAN TO THE ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL, SIR CECIL MACREADY, K.C.B. 


n c ^ 10 th April, 1916. 

Peak Sir Cecil, 

The Defence of the Realm Amendment Act, 
191o, provides that the right to try British subjects 
by court martial for an infringement of the Regula- 
tions under the principal Act can be restored to the 
Military Authorities “ in the event of invasion or for 
special military emergency arising out of the present 
war. I am advised that invasion of any part of 
the United Kingdom would justify the necessary 
Proclamation to suspend the trial by jury section of 
the Act in Ireland, and that any real rising in Ireland 
requiring the use of military forces for its suppression 
would also be a sufficient legal justification. 

As regards the latter contingency, though the Irish 
Volunteer element has been active of late, especially 
in Dublin, I do not believe that its leaders mean 


insurrection, or that the Volunteers have sufficient 
arms to make it formidable if the leaders do mean it. 
I he bulk of the people are not disaffected, and even 
m such an unpromising county as Clare we obtained, 
within the last few days, the conviction of an Irish 
Volunteer for an offence under the Regulations from 
the local Bench. 

I think it unfortunate, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, that the Amending Act giving the option of 
trial by jury to British subjects was passed, but much 
more trouble than I anticipate in the near future 
should, I think, precede any Proclamation which 
would result in the suspension of its operation in 
Ireland alone. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Mathew Nathan. 


places occupied, or attempted to be occupied, by volunteers 

ON THE MORNING OF 24/4/16. 


(PRODUCED BY SIR MATHEW NATHAN.) 


T •]' General Post Office — Volunteers assembled at 
liberty Hall were reported by police as breaking up 
wieie at 12.1 p.m. and going in the direction of Eden 
Wy. Newspaper report (3/5/16) says 200 went by 
Abbey Street to Post Office. J 

Metropole Hotel raided for food ten minutes after 
wie occupation of the Post Office, and it and other 
3ater CS W Sac!cmlle and Abbey Streets occupied a little 


2. The Four Courts . — Police reported at 12.40 p.m. 
that these had been taken by Volunteers, and ten 
minutes later that Church Street was lined with armed 
Volunteers. Probably the Pour Courts were occupied 
shortly after noon. The Four Courts Hotel was taken 
in the course of the afternoon and, apparently, also 
the North Dublin Union and Richmond Hospital. 

3. Prom Broadstone Station a message was re- 
ceived at 12.10 p.m. to the effect that the rebels were 
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digging up the roadway at Faussagh Lane Railway 
Bridge, which was partly blown up just before 2 p.m. 
Bridges on the Cobra and North Circular Roads, and 
at Phibbsborough were held shortly after noon. 

4. The Magazine Fort was attacked by parties of 
Volunteers arriving in the Phcenix Park in cars 
shortly before noon. 

5. South Dublin Union. — Police reported at 
12.40 p.m. that this had been taken, together 'Vith 
Messrs. Roe's Distillery in Marrowbone Road, and 
other places there. Newspaper report (3/5/16) says 
Union was occupied at noon. 

6. Dublin Castle .— About 30 Volunteers attacked 
gates at 12.15 p.m. 

This party then occupied the Guard House(P) and 
the City Hall, and others two houses opposite at the 
southern corners of Parliament Street, viz., “ The 
Daily Express” Office and Messrs. Henry & James 

Four armed Volunteers were reported at 12.15 p.m. 
to have taken charge of Christ Church. 

7. Jacobs Biscuit Factory was reported by the police 
as occupied by the rebels about 2 o’clock, but had 
probably been in their hands earlier. At 2 the 
occupation of some houses at Kevin Street, whence 


the Police Barracks could be brought under fire, was 
also reported. . . 

8. Stephen’s Green . — Volunteers arrived in twos and 
threes and were reported to the police at 11.50 a.m. 
as turning everyone out and locking the gates. 

College of Surgeons occupied and other houses on 
the north and east sides in the course of the afternoon. 

9. Portobello Bridge, and Davy’s Public House, 
commanding it and the approach to the barracks, 
were occupied at the outset of the proceedings. 

10. Westland Row Station appears to have been 
taken possession of shortly after midday. 

11. At Ringsend the Volunteers mustered shortly 
after midday at Boland’s Flour Mill (reported by the 
police at 1.10 p.m.), in no very considerable numbers, 
at the Old Ringsend Distillery, in a field near the Gas 
Works, and at several points along the railway from 
Westland Row to Lansdown Road. 

In the evening further arrangements were made to 
oppose troops coming from Kingstown by the occupa- 
tion of houses at the corner of Northumberland and 
Haddington Roads. 

12. In the Fairview District the North Strand, 
Fairview Park, and Leinster Avenue were occupied, 
but probably not till the afternoon. 
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